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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Faminy Farms SuscOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., m the audi- 
torium of the State Agriculture Building, Hon. Clark W. Thompson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Opies (chairman), Poage, Grant, Gath- 
ings, McMillan, Abernethy, Polk, Thompson (subcommittee chair- 
man ), Jones of Missouri, Johnson, Bass, Knutson, Jennigs, Matthews, 
Hope, McIntire, Williams, and Dixon. ; 

lso present: Mrs. Mable Downey, chief clerk; Francis LeMay, 
staff consultant; John Heimberger, committee counsel; Theodore 
Gold, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture; and Frank Smonskey, 
official reporter. 

Mr. THomrson. The committee will be in order. 

The prayer will be offered by Mr. Claude Hall, member of the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture. 

(The invocation was offered by Mr. Claude Hall.) 

Mr. Tompson. Ladies and gentlemen, the committee which you 
see before you is fundamentally the Family Farms Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

It has been dignified, and honored today, by having the entire 
Committee on Agriculture, or such as are not unavoidably detained 
elsewhere, sitting in here with you. 

At this stage, the Chair would like to take for himself the honor, 
the pleasure, and the —— of introducing the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Cooley, who will make such remarks as he sees fit, will explain 
the nature of the committee and its personnel, and do anything else 
that.he wants, which is what the chairman always does. 

Your own Harold Cooley. [ Applause. ] 

The Cuareman. Mr. Chairman, first let me thank you and my col- 
leagues for your presence on this occasion in this great congressional 
district, and this great Commonwealth. 

I am sure most of you know, that the Committee on Agriculture is 
devoted to the cause of agriculture. Every man on this committee has, 
through the years, indicated his great interest in the welfare of farmers. 
Im recent. months, the President of our great republic has had much 
to say about the problems of small farmers, so has the distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture. Early in the last session of Congress I 
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appointed a subcommittee to study the problems of small farmers, 
and named as chairman of that committee, the Honorable Clark 
Thompson, the Congressman from Galveston, Tex., who is here today, 
on my left. 

The subcommittee has conducted hearings in different parts of the 
country, in an effort to ascertain the views of farmers, to determine 
what, if anything, can be done to benefit those who cultivate the small 
farms of America. 

The hearing today will continue. the entire day and part. of tomor- 
row. We shall hear everybody who wishes to be heard, and many 
witnesses as time will permit. 

The committee is particularly interested in having a direct ex- 
sression of views from people who are actually cultivating small 

arms. 

We have on this committee some very distinguished statesmen. 
Time will not permit me to introduce each of them, as they should be 
introduced, but I do want to call attention to at least one or two 
very distinguished members of the committee, the one on my left, 
Congressman Cliff Hope, of Kansas, who has served on this committee 
longer than any other man. [Applause.] 

-The Caarman. He isa former distinguished chairman of this great 
Committee on Agriculture. For 22 long years, he and I have served 
on, this committee and on every major issue we have seen eye to eye. 

Both of us, during our service on the committee, have tried dili- 
gently to keep partisan politics out of our deliberations. I believe 
that I am a good Democrat, and I know that Cliff Hope is a good 
Republican, if indeed there is such a thing on this earth. [Laughter.] 
He is one of the great champions of American agriculture. fie is a 
gentleman. He isa statesman in every sense of the word. 

On my right is another distinguished man from Texas, Congressman 
Robert Poage, who has served on this committee for many, many 
years. To Mr. Poage’s right, Mr. Grant, of Alabama, Mr. Gathings, 
of Arkansas, Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi, Mr. Polk, of Ohio, Mr. 
Jones of Missouri; on my left, beyond Clifford Hope, is Mr. McIntire, 
of Maine, Mr, Williams, of New York, Dr. Dixon, of Utah, Mr. 
Johnson of Wisconsin, Mr. Bass of Tennessee, and the lovely beauty 

ueen of our committee, Mrs. Knutson, of Minnesota, and Mr. Mat- 
thews, of Florida, and Pat Jennings, sitting in front of me, from the 
great State of Virginia. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have a very distinguished list of wit- 
nesses, a very formidable list, and I know that the committee is eager 
to hear fully from all of these witnesses. I hope the witnesses will 
appreciate the value of time, and that we will try to avoid as much as 
possible any repetition in the testimony. 

We are happy and delighted to have with us this morning a man 
who is now in high office. During the entire time that he has served 
in his present position, he has indicated a great and a vital interest 
in the cause of agriculture in the State and in the Nation. 

Without attempting to define his great See, I take = 
pleasure in presenting to you our very distinguished and beloved 


Governor, Luther Hodges, who will now be presented to the 
committee. 

Governor Hopegs. [ Applause. | 

Governor, we are delighted to have you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LUTHER H. HODGES, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor Hopers. Thank you. 

Chairman Thompson, chairman of the Agriculture Subcommittee, 
Congressman Cooley, the chairman, Vice Chairman Hope, and other 
distinguished members of the comimttee, ladies, and gentlemen: 

I first want to say before I make this short, formal talk, that I want 
to second what our distinguished Congressman from this particular 
North Carolina, district has said. Harold Cooley, who is our friend 
and neighbor, and a Congressman in this area in which you have 
chosen to meet, is one of the sincere champions of the farmer and the 
entire agricultural problem and its solution in all of America. And we 
are very proud of him, Chairman Thompson, Vice Chairman Hope, 
here in North Carolina and this district, and I believe, when the cur- 
rent history is written, that Harold Cooley and his influence will be 
part of that history and we will all be very happy about it. 

He mentioned the fact that this committee had tried to be as non- 
partisan as possible in treating a difficult national situation. I have 
watched that, and so that I will not be saying something as of this 
morning because you are here, let me say to you frankly that many 
times in the pe, when Herold and I have talked about this problem 
and his work in Congress—and that was preceding the time, Mr. 
Hope, that the Democrats had a majority—he said that he felt that 
the farmers’ interests were taken care of when Mr. Hope was sitting 
in the chair, and we know that they are taken care of when Mr. Cooley 
is in the chair. 

So, could I say, without trying to be funny, that when there is no 
Cooley there is still Hope. (Laughter) But we hope that Mr. 
Cooley will be here for a long time. [Applause.] 

It is a pleasure to welcome you and your staff to Raleigh and to 
North Carolina, I understand that you are here today to gather 
facts and opinions on the problems of small farmers. 

Although this is not in my manuscript, I want to say everybody 
has to be next to Texas. They can never be above Texas. 

Billy Graham and I had lunch together some weeks ago here in 
Charlotte, N.C. He said: “Governor, have you ever heard the story 
of the Texan on resurrection morn.” 

T said, “No.” Coming from Billy Graham, that ought to be good. 

This Texan went out to a party and had taken a little too much, but 
bragging more than he was drinking, so they got tired of both and 
they put a knockout drop in his drink. He passed out and they put 
him in a coffin but did not screw the lid down, took it out to the ceme- 
ier placed it among the tombstones. 

¢ next morning the Texan woke up and got out and stood up 
among the tombstones and yelled, “It’s resurrection morning and a 
Texan is the first one up.” 

You can’t get away from it. [Laughter. ] 

As most of you know, you have come to the right State, because we 
in North Carolina have a larger percentage of our population engaged 
in agriculture, than does any other State. Next to Texas, we have the 
largest number of individual farms of any State in the Nation. 

We know, better than most States, just hoe serious is the economic 
dilemma facing our small farmers, and I am thinking in terms of the 
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four hurricanes which struck this good State in the last 15 to 18 
months, and caused damages. running into the hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

I would like to make it clear at the start that we are very proud of 
our great agricultural heritage and greatly value our small farmers 
and the family-size farms, 

Recently a leading North Carolina newspaper in the last few days 
had this to say about the family farm: 

The family-size farmer is a good citizen. He owns his farm; he lives on his 
farm. He takes pride in his home and keeps up its appearance. He takes pride 
in his community and works for its improvement. His children stay in school 
and out of trouble. To a large extent he lives at home, 

This is so true, and represents a large part of our way of life in each 
of the 100 counties of North Carolina. 

I shall not attempt to give you a detailed statement on the exact 
status—economic or otherwise—with reference to the small farmers 
in North Carolina. You will hear from many of our agricultural ex- 
perts who have this detailed information, 

I do want to express my genuine interest in helping the small 
farmers stay on the farm, or in his own community, or in his own 
State, if at all possible. I believe we should do everything within 
reason to provide some real protection for the small farmers. 

I do not believe that the present administration in Washington has 
shown any constructive efforts to help the small farmer, and its recent 
protestations to the contrary appear to be both late and unrealistic. 

Senator Kerr Scott of North Carolina has proposed that the Con- 
gress provide for price supports on cotton and wheat, for example, 
using the same principle as graduated income taxes. This deserves 
serious consideration, because it would tend to help the small farmer, 
who needs this help most. 

We in North Carolina are vitally aware of the multitude of prob- 
lems which face agriculture and especially the small farmer. We 
have been and are doing everything we can within the limits of our 
resources and talents to as solve a problems, 

In the years which have passed, since I was born on a tenant farm 
progress in agriculture has been almost unbelievable, We have had 
great improvement in farming and better farm living. 

For example, the 1955 Annual Progress Report on Rural Electrifi- 
cation in North Carolina, which I received this week, shows that North 
Carolina still has a greater percentage of its farms electrified than 
the national average of 93.4 percent. During 1955 there was in North 
Carolina a numerical increase of over 20,000 connected rural con- 
sumers. We now have 94.8 percent of our farms electrified. 

It is also an interesting point that this also represents an actual de- 
crease from 96.9 percent in 1954, because of the trend toward, con- 
solidation of many smaller farms into somewhat larger farm units, 

Our REA people tell me that section No. 5 of the Federal statutes 
covering the REA loan program has made a real contribution to the 
progress and the comfort of the small farmer. 

We have improved our crops, improved our livestock and poultry, 
and made great strides in diversifying our agricultural output. Rural 
people today have advantages which were not dreamed of a, decade 
or so ago and I predict that the trend will continue toward better rural 
living in the years to come. 
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Much of the credit for this advancement should go to the combined 
efforts of many people in many organizations, who are and have been 
interested in the welfare and improvement of agriculture and farm 

le. 
Praise succeeding to office in November 1954, I have devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to stimulating interest and action in meeting 
the low per capita income problem in North Carolina. 

The small farmer, of course, is one of the largest factors in the over- 
all low per capita income in our State. 

In my talks across the State, and in programs, we have recom- 
mended, and I have urged the establishment of more small industries. 
I have mentioned frequently the need for the investment of local 
— in ‘processing — for agricultural commodities. 

tter processing, better promotion and marketing of our farm 
crops can' mean a‘great deal to agriculture and our State, in particular 
the small farmer. We need more locally financed and locally operated 
industries, which .can'grow to be great industries of the State. 

With this objective in mind, some time ago we initiated an experi- 
mental program with privately donated funds, in ‘an ‘effort to en- 
courage the development of small businesses and small industries. 
This will also help us to keep a larger percentage of our talented young 
men and women in North Carolina where they can work out their own 
future and their own destiny. 

As a means of promoting and developing home-owned new indus- 
tries, we have helped found and organize the North Carolina Business 
Development Corporation. This is ‘a private credit corporation to 
make available venture capital to persons who ‘want to in small 
industries, or to expand already existing small industries. All this 
applies ‘to small ‘farmers, particularly those who are forced off the 
farms by competition or consolidation. 

The‘problems of agriculture and the small farmer are far greater 
than anything ‘we in North Carolina, as individuals, or as a State, 
ean’handle alone. It is well recognized that only through a Federal 
farm program can be grapple with the immensity of agricultural 
needs and agricultural problems. 

Federal loan agencies: should ‘be especially concerned to make more 
readily available proper credit to the'small fellow. I commend each 
of you and all of ‘the members of Fe outstanding committee, Mr. 
Chairman, for your interest, your efforts, and your willingness to hel 
American agriculture, and especially for your interest in us in Nort 
Carolina. 

In recognition of the vital importance of agriculture, and in fair- 
ness to those ‘who take the grave risk and responsibility of raising our 
foodstuffs, and other agricultural products, we must see that our 
farmers receive a fair price for the crops which they produce, and 
that they be helped in difficult times. 

I hope that! Congress will do everything possible within reason and 
within available revenues. to strengthen and protect agriculture— 
especially our small farmers, 

sie: you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. [Ap- 
plause. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much, Governor. 

Before going into the business of the committee, and calling on 
witnesses, the chair would like very much to recognize for such re- 
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marks as he may care to make to us, the Chairman under the Republi- 
can a the Honorable Clifford Hope of Kansas. Cliff. [Ap- 
lause. 

f Mr. Horg. Mr. Chairman and friends, I am a happy, of course, 
to take just a moment to express the pleasure of myself and other 
members of the committee for this opportunity to come to North 
Carolina and to learn something more of your agricultural problems. 
We are here to hear from you, however, instead of coming to tell you 
something, so I shall take just a moment. 

This committee has, over the years, followed a policy of going to the 
grassroots for its information, and it has made a good many trips out 
over the country, because its members have been anxious to learn what 
the farmers of the country and the people who live in the rural com- 
munities can tell us about agricultural problems. This, of course, is 
another meeting of that kind, under the chairmanship of your dis- 
tinguished subeommittee chairman, Mr. Thompson of Texas. We 
are all happy, of course, to be here in the home district of our very 
distinguished chairman, Harold Cooley, with whom all of us have 
been very happy to serve in the House. 

As Mr. Cooley remarked a while ago, he and I have served on this 
committee together for 22 years. I know I do not have to tell you 
of the grand record that he has made in the Congress of the United 
States, as a champion of agriculture. You know how he has re- 
sponded to your problems, but he is not one who takes the narrow 
view of considering agriculture in his own District. Rather he has 
looked at this problem from a national view, keeping in mind, of 
course, as all Members of Congress must, that of the problems of his 
own District and area, 

We are confronted today with a very serious agricultural prob- 
lem. Certainly no part of it is more serious than the problems of the 
small farmers, and I know that here in North Carolina the small 
farmer is an important element in your agricultural production. 

There are just four Republicans here, but I can assure you that was 
not because Republicans are afraid to come to North Carolina. I 
have been here a good many times, and you have always treated me 
wonderfully well, and I am sure the others have been treated that way 
also. I have always assured my fellow Republicans on the committee 
that a Republican was perfectly safe in North Carolina, and that you 
extend perhaps even a little more hospitality to Republicans than you 
would to a Democrat, just to show us that we need not haveany fears. 

It has always been a pleasure to come to North Carolina and espe- 
cially to be here today, in the district of Harold Cooley, your very 
able Representative and the distinguished chairman of this committee, 
whom I love and admire, and with whom I have worked for so many 
years on the problems of agriculture. 

I thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Tompson. Ladies and gentlemen, I want to tell you that a 
public address system is on the way. Shortly, you will be able to hear 
all that transpires up here at the head table, 

Let me explain about a committee hearing and how it functions. 

The witnesses will sit here at the table in front of the committee, 
and every word that is said will be taken down by the reporter. Those 
words will later be checked by those who state them, generally, to 
make sure that there are not too many “ohs and ahs” and a lot of 
superfluous remarks. They will then be published and printed, and 
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I am sure that any of you who wish to see them will be able to do so. 

I hope we are going to hear all of those whom we can possibly 
hear. For those of you who are on the witness list Jet me invite to 
your attention that there is no need for repetition, simply saying over 
again what some of your neighbors may have said. If you wish to, 
you may simply subscribe to what has already been said to us, and 
then you may file with the committee such remarks as you may care 
to make, They too will become a part of the hearings, and will be 
printed in due time. 

Now, about how a committee functions. The people who are wit- 
nesses are addressing the committee. We discourage taking time from 
a busy schedule for applause. In any event, you will find that every- 
body you hear from wil say something that you would like to applaud, 
and so we will wait until the end of the day, if you please, and then 
have applause for the entire proceedings. 

Now, I have here a list of witnesses, which has been furnished by 
your own department of agriculture, and which has been checked by 
our own chairman, Mr. Cooley. I don’t believe, though, that I have 
all the witnesses on this list. I have, for instance, county supervisors 
of the FHA, and then I have some county agents. 

I would like to say to you, if you have not turned in a list of your 
witnesses, or if you are here as an independent, just as a farmer— 
and I hope that there are a lot of you—all we have to know is who 
you are. We would like your name, and where you are from, and if 
you will drop into the room right behind me, you will find one of our 
committee staff there to note your name, and then to give it to the 
committee so I can call on you. 

The Chair would now lke to recognize Mr. John L. Reitzel. We 
did have the Honorable L. Y. Ballentine, your commissioner. He has 
been detained. And I believe that in his place will be your Assistant 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, Mr. j ohn L. Reitzel. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. REITZEL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, REPRESENTING L. Y. BALLENTINE, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Rerrzen. Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, I know Mr. 
Ballentine regrets that he was unavoidably detained. He requests tliat 
I read this paper. It is a prepared statement by the commissioner. 
And without any more ado, I shall read the paper as dictated. 


Gentlemen, your chairman, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, has brought you 
to the right place to study the problems of family-size farm operators. Please 
allow me to congratulate him and to welcome you. I only wish that I could be 
present to extend my greetings in person. Prior engagements, however, have 
made it necessary for me to be out of town. 

North Carolina is a State of family farms and of big farm families. It is a 
tradition with us, one that I hope shall continue. It is a priceless heritage 
woven out of our past, and without which our future would lack continuity. 

We have the largest farm population of any of the States—1,380,905 by the 
1950 census; and our farm families average far above the national average in 
size. For generations they have been contributing new blood for North Carolina 
cities and towns and overflowing into other States. They are largely responsible 
for manning our industrial plants and they have contributed many of our finest 
leaders in industry, commerce, education, religion, and government. 

Our farming follows the family pattern, whether by owner-operators or by 
tenants. Migrant labor is negligible and there are few regular hired workers— 
only about 1 for each 10 farms in the State. The proportion of tenancy is de- 
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clining—slowly but surely ; it was 38.3 percent in 1950 and 36.9 percent in 1954. 

Our farm people are stable; they are not nomadic, as in some other sections 
of the country. Many of our tenants remain on ‘the same farm for years and 
when they move it is usually to another farm in the same community. Both 
owners and tenants take a lively interest in their churches, their schools, and in 
public affairs. I‘know of no segment of our population that has a better record 
for attending church and ‘voting regularly. 

The size of North Carolina farms averages 68.2 acres, including cropland, 
woodland and pastures; but this does not tell the full story. There is a general 
trend toward more small farms—less than 10 acres—and more large farms— 
ever 259 acres—but fewer farms in the middle range. During the past 4 or 5 
years the State has lost more than 20,000 farms and a million acres of farm 
jand. Presumably, the land taken out of farms has gone to urban expansion, 
sites for new industrial plants, new semiurban developments, and for new high- 
ways. 

The average value of our farms, land and buildings, is $8,105. This gives us 
an average value per acre of $128.13. Some of our land, when it is sold, brings 
much higher fignres. -Often I,am inclined te think the valnes placed on farm 
land are too high for a dirt farmer—so high that he cannot earn a fair return 
on it. One reason for this is the investments of speculators or hebby farmers, 
who beeause of other income, can afford to take losses on their operations or, in 
some instances, can«write them off on their income tax returns. This is a matter 
of. considerable concern in some of our farming sections. 

All our farmers want isan opportunity to get a fair return’ for their labor, 
management and investment. Given that opportunity, they can fend for them- 
selves and, I feel confident, make such necessary adjustments in their farming 
practices as are necessary. ‘The thing that disturbs our farmers today is a grow- 
ing conviction among them that the Nation’s prosperity is being bought at their 
expense. They see other people enjoying the greatest purchasing power they 
have ever experienced, while farmers must continue to fight the cost-price 
squeeze. Piere in Nerth Carolina the net farm income per capita has shrunk 
‘from $518 jin 0951 ‘to"$441 in 1954. This compares with a ‘national average non- 
farm per capita inc of $1,725 in 1951 and of '$1;819 in 1954. 

Does this justify ing our farmers “pampered tyrants”? 

Mr. Benson.may not have.coined the phrase, or have intended to give it dignity ; 
but the ideas-he ‘has fostered have certainly encouraged such erroneous impres- 
sions among a surprising number of people. 

What we need to solve our farm problems is a \sincerely sympathetic under- 
standing of the farmer. We must recognize that ‘he is a primary producer of 
wealth and, as such, he is entitled to a proportionate share of that wealth. 

We also must recognize the fact that our soil and water resources are our most 
precious (possessions and ‘that it is in the public’s interest, as well as the farmer's, 
te protect them te meet ourfuture requirements. 

Tf -we can establish these principles, the machinery for effectuating them can 
be found. Mmuch.of it we already have in our preduction quotas and price ‘sup- 
ports, tools which enable the farmer to help himself by fitting production to de- 
mand ; in our soil-conservation incentives, our fiscal aids for farmers, and various 
other devices. 

Some adjustments may be necessary in these, such as elimination of the vicious 
“flexible” principle in price supports which lowers the floor under prices when 
such a floor is most sorely needed. 

Perhaps we need a more realistic approach te production quotas and acreage 
allotments ; ‘but we also need to recognize the fact that new patterns of whole- 
saling, retafling, and consumer purchasing have made it imperative for us to 
maintain larger stockpiles of many commodities. There is no such thing as a 
perfect ‘balance between supply and demand. There has been too much talk 
about surpluses and not enough thankfulness for our abundance. 

I am less concerned about these so-called surpluses than I am about conserving 
our resources, and it is time to begin thinking in terms of conserving the farmer 
as well as conserving his soil. 

‘The family-size farm—or, if you please, the farm family—is still the most 
efficient production unit in agriculture. I have yet to see any evidence to the 
eontrary, when all of the factors are taken into consideration. And American 
agriculture need not apologize for its record for efficient and economical pro- 
duction—not as long as 13.5 percent of the population, including old folks and 
babies living on farms, can provide the basic food and fiber for the needs of 
162 million people, with an overflow to send abroad. 
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T don’t think you can trace many abuses of our agricultural programs to North 
Carolina farmers. They have a splendid record for cooperation in such programs. 
They believe in them and will fight for them. 

That is the statement. 

Mr. Tixrompson. Any questions from gentlemen of the committee? 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Tromwrrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Reitzel. 

We will take about a 5-minute recess while the mechanics put. in the 
public-address system. 

(Brief Hetibaks} 

Mr. Tromrson. The committee will be in order. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr, Isenhower, State director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. IsenHower. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE J. ISENHOWER, STATE DIRECTOR OF THE 
FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION FOR THE STATE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr, Isennower. Mr. Chairman, Chairman Cooley, Chairman Hepe, 
I was glad a while > Rigenai Congressman. Hope said that you Re- 
publican members of this committee were not. afraid to come to North 
Carolina. I am a Republican in North Carolina and have been here 
2 years in this position, and certainly have not been afraid. 

The cooperation has been wonderful here in Raleigh, and I have 
made a lot of friends that I will cherish as long as I live. 

We all look at it here in Raleigh, if there is a job to be done, we 
jump in to do it. We look at the job and not. the. politics, and Tam 
certainly glad to make those remarks, Mr. Hope. 

Gentlemen, I have with me, before I get into my brief, whieh I will 
give to you later, Mr. Chairman, I have four families here in this 
part of the State that I think represent family-type farmers that 
have benefited by our program, and I would like to give you those 
names later, if you will let me do that. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Have them called as witnesses, 

Mr. Isennower. If you would like, I could give them to you new. 

I also have a list of supervisors. We have seven county supervisors 
that are in this county and adjoining counties, and if you feel you want 
i talk to them, I could give you that last, too, if you want to eall 
them. 

I also have five men out of my staff here in Raleigh. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Horace J. 
Isenhower, State director of the Farmers’ Home Administration for 
the State of North Carolina, with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this comniittee 
and want to express our thanks for the interest which the committee 
has shown in the welfare of the small, family-type farmer by coming 
to North Carolina, a State naa ADS largest number of small farms 
in the Nation, to conduct your hearings. While I cannot and do 
not propose to speak for the Farmers’ Home Administration on mat- 
ters of policy or to express the views of the agency with respect: to 
piinaiee Hewtalakive action affecting family-type artanths I would 
like to tell you something of.the problems of small farmers here in 
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North Carolina and what the Farmers’ Home Administration is 
doing to help them improve their economic welfare. 

With the exception of Texas, North Carolina has the largest farm 
population of any State in the Nation. Being a State of small farms 
averaging less than 70 acres of land per farm, and with approximately 
one er of our people living on farms and depending on farming 
for a living, our per capita income is very low. e cash farm income 
of a large segment of the farm population is below the minimum 
required to afford a decent standard of living and provide the neces- 
sary cash with which to build up and conserve the soil or to maintain 
and improve the buildings and other physical resources of the farm. 
Many of these small farmers depend largely on tobacco, cotton, or 
peanuts for their cash income. ith small acreage allotments and 
without capital or credit with which to purchase additional land or 
to make the land and building improvements and acquire the facilities 
needed to add additional enterprises to increase their farm income, 
many of these families are underemployed on their farms and cannot 
use their labor profitably unless they are able to find off-farm employ- 
ment in industry to supplement their farm income. In addition to 
owner-operators of small farms, we have in North Carolina a large 
number of tenants and sharecroppers who have not been able to 
accumulate enough cash to purchase a family-type farm or to meet 
~~ downpayment ordinarily required by lenders for a farm-mortgage 
oan. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration, within the limits of funds and 
personnel available, is providing credit and guidance to family-type 
farmers over the State who cannot obtain the needed credit él - 
where to purchase, enlarge, or develop family-type farms and to re- 
organize and adjust their farming operations from a nonprofitable 
toa profitable basis. ‘ 

As of March 31, 1955, farm ownership loans totaling $24,421,467 
had been made or insured by the Farmers’ Home Administration 
under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
to 4,716 eligible farmers in North Carolina to purchase, enlarge, and 
develop efficient fant an farms. Out of the 4,716 borrowers re- 
ceiving these loans 2,818 have already repaid their loans in full, even 
though their loans were amortized over a 40-year period. ‘These 
borrowers have paid, in addition to the $11,777,066 principal which 
they borrowed, interest on the loans amounting to $1,823,652. 

One thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight of the farm owner- 
ship borrowers with loans outstanding as of March 31, 1955, had 
cumulative maturities amounting to $3,272,852. These borrowers had 
made cumulative regular reo of $3,724,764 on their loans, plus 
extra payments and refunds totaling $541,793. 

Farm ownership loans are made only to bona fide farmers who 
need loans to purchase, enlarge or improve a family-type farm and 
who cannot obtain a loan for this purpose anywhere else on terms 
which they reasonably can be expected to fulfill. In all cases where 
the applicant can meet the requirements for an insured loan, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration will insure the loan 100 percent as 
to os of the principal and interest and assists the applicant in 
finding a local lender who will agree to provide funds for the loan. 
We in North Carolina feel that our insured farm ownership loan 
program and our insured soil and water conservation loan program 
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srovide a safe and sound way whereby local banks and other credit 
institutions can provide much of the credit needed by family-type 
farmers in North Carolina to improve their farms and increase their 
farm income. 

Farm housing loans in the amount of $4,365,422 under title V of the 

‘Housing Act of 1949 have been made by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to provide decent, safe, and sanitary housing on 760 farms 
in North Carolina. These loans were made dosing the 5-year period 
ending in 1953, as provided by the Housing Act. Principal repay- 
ments of $881,946, plus $356,612 interest, have been made on these 
loans through December 31, 1954. Reports have not been completed 
on repayments made in 1955. 

Soil and water conservation loans in the amount of $605,915 were 
made to 174 farm operators in North Carolina during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, which was the first year in which this program 
has been in operation in North Carolina. These loans were author- 
ized by Public Law 597, 83d Congress, and are made or insured by 
the Farmers Home Administration to farm operators who are not 
able ‘to get the needed credit elsewhere to pay the cash costs of soil 
and water conservation practices, water facilities, drainage of farm 
lands, irrigation, and other measures directly related to soil and water 
conservation and use. 

While the farm ownership, farm housing, and soil and water con- 
servation loans which I have referred to are long-term loans use¢ 
to purchase and improve farm real estate, a much larger number of 
family-type farmers in North Carolina have received credit an¢ 

uidance through our production and subsistence loan program. 

These are non-real-estate loans made primarily for the purpose of 
enabling operators of family-type farms, including tenants and 
owner-operators, to make needed adjustments in their farming opera- 
tions and to purchase the necessary livestock, machinery, and supplies 
with which to operate their farms. 

Through June 30, 1955, production and subsistence loans, totaling 
$45 million, have been advanced to owners and tenants to equip and 
operate family-size farms in North Carolina. These loans have been 
made under the Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946. Of the 
$45. million advanced for production and subsistence purposes, 
$36,219,026 had matured through June 30, 1955, and $34,701,296 of 
the principal advanced had been repaid, plus interest payments 
amounting to $2,000,926. As of June 30, 1955, there were 5,884 bor- 
rowers in North Carolina with outstanding production and subsistence 
loans totaling $9,984,237. 

In addition to the families that have received assistance through 
our real estate and production and subsistence loan programs, other 
types of loans authorized under the several emergency loan acts, 
totaling $4,029,100, through June 30, 1955, have been advanced to 
4,315 farmers in North Carolina, whose crops were destroyed or 
seriously damaged by major disasters, including drought, floods, 
freezes, and hurricanes. 

Since June 30, 1955, production and subsistence loans, amounting to 
$3,855,197, have been made to 1,989 family-size farm operators, and 
emergency loans, totaling $2,091,313, have been advanced to 1,203 
farmers in North Carolina, whose crops were destroyed or seriously 
damaged by hurricanes and other disasters. 
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Based on the land resources, types of farms and income informa- 
tion disclosed in the 1954 Census of Agriculture, it is evident ‘that 
many of our farm families in North Carolina, are faced with. very 
low income from farming, due to some extent to limited, resources 
of land, buildings, machinery and livestock available to families and 
lack of adequate marketing facilities. for some commodities in cer- 
tain areas. In our modern economy farm income bears a close rela- 
tionship to the quantity of resources per unit of labor. 

Research by the North Carolina College of Agriculture indicates 
that in North Carolina capital requirements for efficient farming have 
increased tremendously in recent; years. Indications are that still 
larger increases will be needed in years ahead if our farmers are to 
compete effectively with other regions of the United States, 

Requirements are becoming so large that: many farmers are findin 
that they can no longer rely upon savings as their primary source o 
development capital. Many farmers, if they are to accumulate the 
needed resourees for eflicient farming, must turn:to the use of credit as 
a means whereby the accumulation of resources may be accelerated. 
However, credit and credit alone does not constitute the complete solu- 
tion to the low income problems. of many North Carolina farm 
families, 

Farming has become a complex business and is carried out under a 
wide range of conditions in North Carolina from the standpeint of 
production opportunities and economic situations. The nature of 
agriculture under changing economic conditions and technological 
advances make adjustments necessary on many of the low-income 
farms. 

Because of the influence of forces outside of agriculture over which 
the farmer has no control and often only a limited knowledge, farmers 
in general need assistance in determining the adjustments that should 
be made in their operations. A knowledge of the production capa- 
bilities of the farm, the application of recommended production prac- 
tices and the use of sound business principles. are necessary to 
successful farm operators: The operator needs to know something of 
the relative profitableness of different enterprises that are or can be 
included in the farming system. This involves a knowledge of costs 
and returns which in turn makes records an important item in efficient 
performance of the farming operations. 

Farmers need to know, and many of the low income farmers need 
guidance in the alternative systems suitable to each type of farming 
area and the minimum resources and production practices that are 
necessary to successful 3, 

The primary purpose of the Farmers Home Administration, as you 
know, is to assist farm families who cannot get needed credit from 
conventional sources to become successfully established as operators 
of efficient family-type farms. Experience of the Farmers Home 
Administration has: shown that to. accomplish this objective there 
must be available to each family certain resources of land, labor, live- 
stock and equipment which must be productively employed with rea- 
sonable efficiencies. Studies of Farmers Home Administration bor- 
rowers’ records will indicate that families with inadequate land bases, 
limited working capital and low yields and production did not gener- 
ally have the volume of business necessary for successful farming. 
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It is believed that the record of accomplishments of successful 
Farmers Home Administration borrowers is sufficient evidence to in- 
dicate that the proper use of credit combined with technological guid- 
ance in the requirements for successful farming will assist farmers to 
acquire a higher level of production and income sufficient to pay off 
debts, keep pace with changing technology, and maintain decent stand- 
ards of living. 

The records of the Farmers Home Administration borrowers pay- 
ing their operating loans in full in 1955 are not at this time available ; 
therefore, we would like to refer to the progress made by the Farmers 
Home Administration borrowers repaying their operating loans in 
full in 1954 and continuing to farm. The records of more than 900 
borrowers show: 

Now, these 900 borrowers paid up their loans in full, gentlemen. 

The average gross farm income increased 23 percent the last year 
they were active borrowers over that for the year before the loan was 
obtained. 

The average net farm income increased 22 percent over that for the 
year before the loan was obtained. 

The average net worth increased 37 percent over that for the year 
before the loan was obtained. 

The average working capital increased 36 percent over that for the 
year before the loan was obtained. 

The average value of productive livestock increased 33 percent. 

Those now, gentlemen, are over 900 farm families that paid up 
their loans in fall during the year 1954 here in North Carolina. 

These borrowers averaged 2.9 years on the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration program and received operating loans in the average amount 
of $1,908. 

This comparison of Farmers Home Administration borrowers’ farm 
operations for the crop year before obtaining credit, and the last year 
they were indebted for operating loans, are records of borrowers 
whose loans were supported by a farm and home plan developed by 
the borrower for the operation of his farm under the guidance and 
supervision of a Farmers Home Administration farm management 
supervisor in the local counties where these people own their farms. 

Credit institutions of every type have already played an important 
role and can continue to play a very important role in speeding up 
the development of North Carolina agriculture. Credit of this type, 
however, must be founded upon sound methods of farm planning 
and upon educational programs designed to teach farmers how to 
make effective use of additional resources. 

Thank you a lot. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Thank you, Mr, Isenhower. Will you remain just 
a moment, and we will see if any committee members have questions? 

Any questions ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Cooley. 

The Caatrman. You are the State Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration ¢ 

Mr. Isennower. That is correct, sir; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Through your agency, Congress has provided small 
farmers with land purchase loans? 
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Mr. Isennower. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Your agency is authorized to loan money to a 
worthy citizen to buy a farm or to expand? 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are authorized to make to that small operator 
an operation loan, to finance the operations of his farm. 

r. IsenHoweER. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Machinery loans to buy new machinery ? 

Mr. IsenHower. Yes, sir. if 

The Cuarman. You are further authorized to make water facilities 
loans. 

Mr. Isennower. That is right, soil and water loans. 

The Cuarrman. Soil and water loans. You are authorized to make 
farm housing loans, to improve his buildings ? 

Mr. Isenuower. That is correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That small farmer also has the benefit of the crop 
insurance program ¢ 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The REA program ? 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the rural telephone program ? 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. And the ACP program ¢ 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir, he would. 

The Cuatrman. And the soil conservation program ? 

Mr. Isennower. That is correct, yes. 

The Cuamman. The price support program / 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the adjustment program ? 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. He has facilities for credit over and beyond your 
agency. Se may obtain loans, if he is eligible, from the production 
credit associations. He cannot obtain both loans. 

Mr. Isennower. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. When he graduates from your agency he has an- 
other agency, Production Credit Association, which is authorized to 
make loans. 

Mr. Isennower. That is right, or over to private lenders, which we, 
of course, encourage. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I mean, Mr. Isenhower, that leads 
me up to this question, and I know this committee is eager to have 
your views. 

Taking into consideration all of these agencies, and all of these 
functions which Congress has already provided, with your experience, 
do you have any specific recommendations that you could make to the 
committee now, about amending the law, or aiding to the program 
that we now have in operation which might prove to be beneficial to 
the small-sized emeet 

Mr. Isennower. Mr. Cooley, we have in North Carolina, of course, 
« lot of part-time farmers, and, under the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act now, we cannot lend money to those part-time farmers: 
then, too, we have a lot of farmers that are in debt. Of course, we can- 
not, under the act, refinance any indebtedness. I do not know to 
what extent to say to go, but we have a lot of applications. We turn 
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down applications practically daily, farmers who have accumulated 
debts ro cannot take those debts up, under the act. 

The Cuarmman. It might not be a wise policy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bail every private lending agency out of its obligations. 
Do you agree ? 

Mr. Isenuower. I certainly wouldn’t think it would be good busi- 
ness to do that, no, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now the question of whether we should make loans 
to part-time farmers, that question was presented to this committee 
by Secretary Benson, I think, in this last session, was it not? The 
committee has considered Hy aris I am sure the committee will consider 
it further, but, except for those two suggestions, you do not have any 
very specific recommendations to make as to what we might do to im- 
prove the programs? 

Mr. Isennower. No, sir, I haven't. 

Dr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Dr. Dixon. 

Dr. Drxon. You have told us, Mr. Isenhower, about the loans that. 
have been paid out. You did not report on the sour loans. I imagine 
a lot of loans have gone sour this last year, on which you had no data. 
Do you not think that could have been prevented if these people had 
had renewal privileges, and that you still could have stayed on rather 
safe ground with many of those people who just happened to be caught 
in a bad situation ? 

Mr. Isennower. Dr. Dixon, I am certainly glad you brought that 
up, because we certainly could have, in some cases—I don’t know 
about foreclosures now—but this last year here, especially the last 3 
years, we have had drought in parts of our State. 

Dr. Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Is—ennower. And of course, we had the disaster of the hurri- 
canes down in the eastern part of the State. But I was very much 
surprised when I came to the organization to find that there wasn’t 
a refinancing in it. 

Dr. Drxon. You would recommend a finance provision if we could 
put it in the law ? 

Mr, Isennower. I would. I am talking personally now. I am not 
saying this for the Farmers Home Administration. Certainly, some 
form of refinancing, yes, sir, 

Dr. Dixon. Now, some of these loans have a 5-year term, and may 
be termed 2 years to 7 years. Is that not the present law? 

Mr, Isenuower. Yes, sir, 

Dr. Dixon. Would it not help considerably if we extended the legal 
term of those loans, make it 10 years, where your rather effective 
farmers could work out better, aid it would relieve them of the pres- 
ent burden of debt payment, to some extent ? 

Mr. Isennower. Of course, we have seen that more in this State 
now in the past 3 years, because of these drought years, It would help 
us if we would give them more time. 

Dr. Drxon. You also recommend extension of the term of the loans? 

Mr. Isenuower. Yes, sir; I would. 

Dr. Dixon. I know you have to get your financial statements, and 
know that the farmer—— 

Mr. Isennower. That is right. 
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Dr. Drxon. And know that the farmer can work out and be safe. 
But many of those kinds can be helped if we extended the term of the 
loan. 

Mr. Isennowrr. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Ise~wnower. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have any idea, Mr. Isenhower how many 
people in North Carolina would be benefited in the event we extended 
the financial period ¢ 

Mr. Isennower. I could not, Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. In the old days we went on and on with every bor- 
rower 10, 15 years and we considered that very carefully and we 
thought that the period was too long and I think we placed some lim- 
itations in the law. 

What I would like to know is if you could give us any information, 
even later. 

Mr. Isennower. I would be glad to, later. 

The Cuamman. If you have it available, as to the number who. 
might be in need of further extensions, beyond the limits of the law. 

Mr. Isennower. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Tompson. File that for the record, within the next week or so.. 

(The information requested above has not been received.) 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Hope seeks recognition. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Isenhower, Mr. Cooley brought up the question 
of loans to part-time farmers. That is a problem that has been 
considered, and is being considered in the committee, as he stated. 

Now, I find that there are some questions there that are rather 
troublesome, and the principal one, I think, is just how you would 
define a part-time farmer, and to what type of farmer these loans 
should be made available. 

We have some people who are part-time farmers because they started 
out by working in the cities, and then moved out to a farm and maybe 
bought a small tract and are still working in the city, but they carry 
on some farming operations. 

Then we have the other type who has always been a farmer but who, 
in order to supplement his income, has taken a job in the city or some 
nearby manufacturing plant. The thing that disturbs the committee 
is whether, if we should pass legislation granting authority to make 
loans to part-time farmers, we might not be further encouraging some 
people, who have left the city and moved out on some of these small 
tracts of land, and in effect are competing with farmers at a time when 
we have too many farmers, or at least too much agricultural produc- 
tion. I would just like to have your judgment on that, whether you 
think we should make loans to people who have not been farmers, but 
who have become farmers comparatively recently, by moving out to 
the farm, as compared to the man who has always been a farmer and 
supplements his income by working in a plant in a city. 

r. Isennower. Congressman Hope, I was thinking, and made the 
statement in terms of the part-time farmer, he would be a man 
that has lived always on a farm, but that we have diversified, not only 
diversified farming in North Carolina, but diversified industry. 

Say a farmer lives near a small town that has an industry. He can 
carry on his farming operation. You see, we only work 8 hours a 
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day in industry. With tractors and equipment now, he can go home 
and do a lot of farming in the afternoon and on Saturdays, and so 
forth, and, too, the way our farming is, he can get his operations over 
and go in and supplement his income, and his wife works in town, 
too, probably, and some members of his family, supplementing his 
income, to raise this low per capita income we have in North Carolina. 

Mr. Horr. Do you think, if we were to pass legislation of that kind— 
and it seems to me that it is desirable—we should see that it is strictly 
limited to the man that has always been a farmer and wants to con- 
tinue to farm to the extent he can, but has found it necessary to supple- 
ment his income, working in town ? 

Mr. Isennower. Definitely. I certainly would not want to see 
the man move out in the suburbs and have a few workers and farm 
that way. 

Mr. Horr. You will not want to encourage people to go on the farm 
now who have not.been farming heretofore ¢ 

Mr. Isennower. No, sir. 

Mr. Hort. By making loans of that kind? 

Mr. Isenuower. I certainly wouldn’t. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Mr, Poage. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Isenhower, I wish you would comment a little fur- 
ther on the desirability of easier credit. I think one of the funda- 
mental differences of opinion within this committee—and probably 
within the Nation, is the question of whether you can solve the problem 
of income simply by extending credit. My own view is that you have 
to have income and that you never solve anything simply by giving 
a man an opportunity to stay in debt the rest of his life. 

Now, I can readily appreciate the figures that you gave there, as to 
the help that it gives a man to provide credit for him, limited credit, 
while he is gettimg a start in agriculture, or after some disaster has 
befallen him, or when he needs to increase his livestock, or to make 
special expenditures, but I have questioned very sincerely and very 
seriously the advisability of giving a man unlimited and continual 
credit without any payday, and this idea of letting a man continue to 
owe 5 years, 7 years, 15 years, 25 years, and after he is dead and gone 
and all his children are buried, to me, it does not make sense, and it 
does not give anybody an adequate income. 

I wonder if you are seriously advocating that we should take the 
limit off of the time in which a man should either pay or make some 
kind of settlement? It seems to me that if, after 7 years, a man finds 
that he cannot pay his indebtedness, probably he is much better off 
to have the Government make some determination of that, and let him 
start over again, rather than to continue him as a serf of the Govern- 
ment for the rest of his life. 

I would like some serious thought on that. 

Mr. Isennower. I feel, Congressman, that the records made here in 
North Carolina speak for themselves, our check records of 1954. 

We collected 95.8 percent. In that there were anywhere from 30 to 
40 of our counties, out of our 100 counties in a disaster, in 1954, of 
drought. 

I agree with you on unlimited credit. I feel that this record was 
accomplished more in North Carolina by the county supervisors and 
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the county agents and the other agencies in the respective counties 
that these people lived in, getting the know-how to these le. 

These people felt an obligation to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, and to these other agencies, because they owed the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and they followed their instructions, these 900 families I am 
talking about. Not only these 900 families paid up, they are out now— 
they paid the Government up. I feel the other 100, and thousands of 
families getting credit from the Farmers Home Administration and 

etting technical know-how of men, college graduates here—and I 
Revs some here now—and others in the field, these 67 men out there, 
I feel they got as much out of that as the credit. 

Mr. Poace. The thing I am questioning about the credit: I recognize 
the great desirability of providing credit for a limited period of time. 

Mr. Isennowenr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. I live in a county where, for 9 years, we have not had 
normal rainfall. We are starting in our tenth year this year. 

Certainly a lot of those people suffered terribly. 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I just observed, after a man goes about 6 or 7 years and 
is unable to pay anything on his debts, does he not begin—most of them, 
I should say—most people who have gone that long begin to feel the 
Government owes chiens something, rather than that they owe the 
Government, and it seems to me you make a better citizen by wiping 
the slate clean, saying “Why we cut you off here—you are off and 
you’ve got to make other arrangements.” I just do not believe you 
make a good citizen by keeping a man on credit forever, because he 
reaches a point where he becomes hopeless. I have seen it happen in 
my own county, with 9 successive years of drought, and we have had 
9 years, in which the official figures show we have not reached normal 
rainfall. A man reaches a point where he becomes hopeless. He knows 
he cannot pay out. He knows he will never pay out. Is it not better 
for the Government to liquidate that debt and take 10 cents on the 
dollar, or anything in the world it can get, and terminate that transac- 
tion and let it not go on forever ? 

Mr. Isennower. | would not want to make a statement on a wide 
basis like that. I want to take each individual farm man and farm 
worker and study it from every angle, before I make it. Certainly it 
has been done on an individual loan basis, like a bank or anything else. 

Mr. Poser. Let me ask you this. If Congress does not give you a 
cut-off date, how are you, as an Administrator, going to every apply a 
cut-off to these fellows ? 

Mr. Isennower. We are close to them. I mean, our supervisors 
visit them frequently, and they visit the office, and we follow them up 
in the State office. We have men 

Mr. Poace. I understand. 

Mr. IsenHower. When they stop farming then we start cutting off. 

Mr. Poace. But the old bo miltate there. He will stay out there. 

Mr. Isennower. Not all of them. He may live there. He goes out. 





Mr. Poacr. Many of them donot. That is the trouble. If he stays 
there, and, as you say, his wife gets a job in town, and he stays out there 
with no hope of paying you out, he has no hope if he made for the next 

id not pay you out. 


5 years the biggest crops, he cou 
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Is it not better for him and everybody else to terminate the transac- 
tion, and is not the only way you are going to terminate it to have 
some direction from Con 2 

Twenty years ago we did not have any direction from Congress on 
that and they let the thing run on and on, and never terminated it 
because it did not look good on your books to terminate them—why 
should you? You have a good record here of collections, and as long 
as you renew that note, your record still looks good. The minute you 
take and settle for 15 cents on the dollar, your record looks pretty bad. 

Ought not Congress to make—I am not blaming you, you are no 
different from any other administrator. 

Mr. Isennower. I understand. 

Mr. Poace. If I were the administrator I would find myself very 
reluctant to terminate any of those, but, if I had the law telling me I 
had to terminate them, it seems to me it would work to everybody’s 
advantage. 

Dr. Drxon. Would the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Dr. Drxon. Are these loans not practically all amortized loans? 
By that I mean we have to pay in installments at regular intervals? 

Mr. Isennower. That is right. The average of ours pay out in 
7 years. 

Mr. Poace. Wait a minute. Dr. Dixon said “amortized loans.” 
You are talking about land loans there. You are talking about pro- 
duction loans and that is what I am talking about. They are yearly 
loans, are they not? 

Mr. Isennower. Certainly. 

a Are your production loans not on an amortized basis 
at all? 

Mr. Isennower. No, sir. 

Dr. Drxon. Let them go up and then require the whole payment? 

Mr. Isenunower. That is on emergency loans, is that what you mean ? 

Dr. Dixon. That is right, yes. 

Mr. IsenHower. On a yearly basis, and we work out operations 
accordingly. 

Dr. Dixon. Do you not encourage an installment payment on them / 

Mr. IseNHower. Sure. We accept them as they are received. We 
work out schedules. Say a man is a wheat farmer, a cotton farmer, 
a tobacco farmer, we work out schedules when he gets his money. 

Dr. Dixon. If you do not, you are surely headed for trouble. If 
they keep up with the schedule they are going to pay up. 

Mr. IsenHower. I didn’t understand your question there. 

Dr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. You do not mean to tell us that you make loans for a 
man to put in a cotton crop and expect him to produce 10 bales of 
cotton and, let us say, you do not mean to tell us you amortize that 
over 7 years or any other period of years? 

Mr. Isennower. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You make that loan payable in the fall of the year, in 
November or December ? 

Mr. Isennower. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. That is when 

Mr. Isennowrer. When he gets his money. 
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Mr. Poage. When he gets his money. And it is all payable then. 
If he does not pay you, you renew it and carry it over 5 years, and 
then you renew it and carry it 7 years, and all I am saying is: after 
you carry it 7 years, it is about time to make disposition of it, rather 
than just renew the thing? 

Dr. Dixon. You are not allowed to renew it, are you, under the 
present law? Under the present law, you cannot renew those produc- 
tion credit loans, can you ? 

The Cuarmman. You are. 

Mr. Isennower. Certainly, you can. We can carry them over. 
We work a schedule on a yearly basis, to carry over 7 years. 

Dr. Dixon. Before you renew it, you require ‘partial ‘payments, do 
you not? 

Mr. Isennower. Sure. 

Mr. Poace. You require partial payments if the man has some- 
thing. 

Mr. Isennower. As the gentleman from ‘Texas says, we have sec- 
tions like his in the eastern part of the State, the hurricane wiped us 
out, and we didn’t have anything. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I noticed in your testimony that your figures show 
your tenant farmer becomes an owner as his income increases. It 
seems to help his condition. Is that the result of your experience 
when you become the farm owner? 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sure he has. 

Mr. Jounson. How have the loans for purchase of farms kept up 
in the last few years, conypared with the earlier experience of the 
Farmers Home Administration, here in North Carolina? 

Mr. Isennower. Gentlemen, I would like to say—and probably I 
should have said it at the outset—I ‘have only been here 2 years. I 
have been in private business and ‘private farming and came in here 
2 years ago. Excuse me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. You have no figures, then, that you could give us as 
to what the loans were prior to when you took over, for purchasing 
new farms, per year, and what they are now? 

Mr. Isewnower. They are:about'thesame. I would be glad to get 
you those figures and submit ‘them to the committee. I do not have 
them ‘here; no, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have any figures:as'to how many farmrs you 
helped last year to purchase farms? 

or Isennower. I may have'that ‘here. That is, purchased farms, 
now ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, purchase of farms. The only reason I was 
making that comment, it has ‘been my experience in our section of 
the country, Wisconsin, 'that they are not making loans for purchasing 
farms any more than they were'several'years back. 

Dr. Drxon. High prices of the lands? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know the ‘reason. 

Dr. Dixon. They cannot find any to approve as being a good buy. 
They have to base it on normal values. 

Mr. IsenHower. Congressman Johnson, approximately 200. 

Mr. Jonson. 200 in the whole State? 
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Mr. THompson. The Chair has no desire to shut off discussion, cer- 
tainly not on the part of members of the committee, however, we are 
anxious to hear from dirt farmers. Mr. Isenhower, you said you had 
dirt farmers here, if I understood you correctly ? 

Mr. Isennower. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tompson. Would they. be able to sit there, where you are, and 
tell us what problems confront them? 

Mr. Isennowen. I feel that they could. 

Mr. THompson. All right. Call the first one, would you please? 
rv panne right here. They do not have prepared statements, do 
they 

Mr. Isennower. I don’t know if they have. How about Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Ferguson, Jr.? If you would like to have both of them— 
they are both veterans, by the way. 

Mr. THompson. All right. 

Mr. Matruews. Glad to give up my chair to a dirt farmer. 

Mr. Isennower. To a good dirt farmer. 

Mr. TxHompson. Get right up by the microphone, there, please sir. 

For the benefit of the rest of you dirt farmers, who may never have 
testified before a committee, let. me explain just a little bit about it, 

Now, under the Constitution, every citizen of this country has a 
right to petition the Congress for redress or for assistance, or to tell 
them anything in the world that may be troubling them. 

Now, it is manifestly impossible for a lot of family farmers, who are 
in serious difficulty, to come to Washington and tell the story there. 
For that reason, the committee has brought the Government to you: 


We have been anxious to hear from those with prepared statements, 


and. we will file all of the statements in the record. We would like to 
hear from anyone who wants to testify, but we want to concentrate 
from here on, on the people who cannot come to Washington, but who 
do have a story to tell, 

The committee has figured out this line to differentiate between 
different. types. of farms. We. call a family farm one on which a 
family, without employing any aprat amount of outside help can, and 
has in normal times, made their living. It is the family that is being 
forced, to seek outside employment, and the family which is being 
forced off the farm that we are interested in at the moment. 

We do not overlook the problem of the part-time farmer, or of any 
other farmer, but we are concentrating on those who have made a 
living in the past. and who can, under certain circumstances, make it 
in the future. 

Those of you who have no prepared statement, please understand 
you are among friends. We are simply sitting around the table and 
trying to learn your problems and get assistance in remedying them. 

Will you tell the reporter, in the microphone, your name, and where 
you are from, and go ahead with your story ? 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT FERGUSON, JR., AND GEORGIA A. FERGU- 
SON, HIS WIFE, FARMERS, CHATHAM COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Fereuson. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Ferguson, Chatham 
County, and I am a dairy farmer. 

Our bi t, trouble seems to be that. we have too little net income 
for capital invested. In a squeeze, why we seem to be always the one 
that gets it. 
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If the dairies have a cut in their milk, the retail prices, why it comes 
back to us. They keep their same percentage. If they don’t get it 
in the price of milk, they are cut on their haul and things of that type. 

Mr. Tuompson. Your trouble is one of price, is it, Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Fercuson. Well, it is price. In other words, our expenses are 
a whole lot more than most people figure they are. Income looks 
pretty good when you see it in the check. After expenses are paid, 
there is very little left. 

The Cuamman. What you are trying to say, I think, is that you 
are not getting enough of the consumers’ dollar. In other words, even 
. there is any cuts to be taken anywhere, it is all passed back to the 

armer. 

Mr. Frerevson. All passed back to the farmer, seems to be. 

The Cuarrman. The consumer is actually not being benefited much 
by lower prices. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. We don’t know the difference as 
far as—— 

The Carman. If you could sell the products of your dairy farm 
directly at a reasonable value to the consumer, you would be in a bet- 
ter position to pay the capital investment and your maintenance and 
operating costs ? 

Mr. Ferevson. Well, when labor goes - or anything like that, 
machinery, why the dairy—well they are like our trucks and things 
of that ty they claim it costs more for them to operate, and stuff 
and well, I guess 1t does, but—— 

The Cratrman. When you lower the price support on dairy prod- 
ucts from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent of parity einirtingh, as 
happened on April 1, 1954, the dairy farmer was the man who suffered, 
was he not? 

Mr. Frreuson. Yes, we suffered. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a question ? 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. I noticed that you came in with Mr. Isenhower. Do 
you have a loan from the Farmers Home Administration ? 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes, sir. 

a Bass. What size loan do you have? I am not trying to be per- 
sonal. 

Mr. Asrrnatuy. Pretty good size? 

Mr. Fercuson. Pretty fair-sized loan. 

Mr. Bass. What interest rate do you pay on your loan? 

Mr. Ferauson. 5 percent. 

Mr. Bass. You pay 5 percent? 

Mr. Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Now do you think it is hardly fair, or do you think it is 
good business for Government to borrow money at, say 214 percent 
and, say, turn around and make you pay 5 percent for it, if they are 
going to help you as a small farmer ? 

Mr. Frreuson. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Bass. If we would reduce those interest rates a little bit, do you 
not think that would help the small farmer who now has a loan from 
the Farmers Home Administration ? 

Mr. Fereauson. Of course it would. 

ae Bass. Your interest runs almost as much as you make off the 
farm 
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Mr. Frerauson. It runs just about as much as I clear. 

Mr. Tomrson. Are you having trouble getting loans to buy ma- 
chinery, and having them cover a long enough time so you can pay 
them off? 

Mr. Frrevson. No, sir; I haven’t any trouble getting loans, but 
paying them off—— 

r. ABERNATHY. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. That is all right. 

Mr. Jongs. I think we could get a little better picture, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman would tells us something about the size of his farm, 
the number of cows he has, the cost of production, the prices you receive, 
how you sell your milk, and just tell us some of those stories, so we can 
get a better picture of your farm and the size of the operation, whether 
you grow anything else on the farm, extra help you have to employ, 
and things like that. 

Mr. Frreuson. I have a 219-acre farm, with 90 acres in permanent 
pasture, the rest of it I raise in small grains and use for hay and silage. 

I milk 25 cows, average, at an average production of about 8,000 
pounds a year. Of course that is not tops, I know, but I would say it is 
average for the State. 

Mrs. Fercuson. The thing about it was when we first came here we 
thought that all of the dairy farmers were making a lot of money, 
and we figured that we could get our land loan with what we had and 
buy most of our machinery and that we could pay it off in a year or 
two, but after we got into it, we had two separate loans, and our pay- 
metns ran us $295 a month, and we were making about $350, and he was 
going to GI school to find out about farming in this type country, 

mean the land and different things, and with that, that is about what 
we lived off of until we got the FHA loan, because we just couldn’t 
make enough to do the things that had to be done on the farm. 

In the first place, we had bought a rundown farm that had to be 
built up. 

Mr. Fuseveen: Another thing I would like to say, in other words, 
I was talking about extending the loan to 7 years. It is not a question 
of not being able to pay some of them off, but can we pay them off 
in 7 years? 

The Cuareman. You do not have to pay off the land loan in 7 years. 
That is your operating loan you are talking about. 

Mr. Frercuson. That is the operating loan, yes. 

The Cuarmman. I am sure the committee will given consideration 
to the suggestion by Mr. Isenhower and discussed by Dr. Dixon. 
We put the limit on the loan. We did it to correct what we thought 
was an abuse. If, of course, under abnormal weather conditions, a 
man is unable to pay off an operating loan, we think it is up to 
Co to consider the advisability of extending that. 

r. Fereuson. That is what I am getting at. In other words, say 
you are paying on your land loan and operating loan, too. It puts 
you in right much of a squeeze. Say, in 5 years, the equipment you 
got that operating loan on is about worn out by then, you have to get 
more, and where are you going to get the cash to get it, unless you 
extend it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Trompson. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I want to get a picture. 
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You say you milk 25 cows. How much investment did you say 
you have, outside of land, including your cows, your dariy equipment 
and eqparators. How do you sell most of your milk; whole milk or 
cream ¢ 

Mr. Frreuson. The milk is sold by whole milk and picked up in a 
tank. I have a tank-type cooler, and the plant picks it up at my barn, 

Mr. Jones. How do you grade your dairies here in North Carolina! 
Is that class A or class I? 

Mrs. Frercuson. This is class A. 

Mr. Jones. Class A Dairy? 

Mrs. Frreuson, We figured at the time we came here that it would 
cost us about $20,000. 

Mr. Jongs. Investment ? 

Mrs. Ferevson. Investment, to have what we wanted. I mean, to 
make it pay off. 

Mr. Jones. You mean in addition to land ? 

Mrs. Fercuson. That was counting land. 

Mr. Jonzs. Including cost of land 

Mrs. Frercuson. But now we have invested around $30,000 in it. 

Mr. Jones. Around $30,000 ? 

Mrs. Fercuson. And our loan, I think, is now about $12,000 that we 
owe on it. 

Mr. Jonzs. How much help do you employ on the farm other than 
you and your husband ¢ 

Mr. Frreuson. We do most of it ourselves, but during peak season, 
I hire a hand to help in the hay crop and silage and things like that. 

Mrs. Frercuson. That is another thing that hurts us, that is, the 
dairies, they get the same price for their consumers’ milk that we have 
been getting, and if they get a reduced price on that, it all comes back 
to us, and they figure their help and their deliveries, their expenses 
and their profits, and then they cut down on us so that they can make 
theirs, and if we have enough left for hired help, that is to our benefit; 
if we don’t, we do without. 

Mr. Poaes. Are you under a milk order? 

Mr. Furcuson. What? 

Mr. Poace. Are you under a milk order ? 

Mr. Jonzs. Federal Milk Order. 

Mrs. Frrevson. No. 

Mr. Witt1ams. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wru1ams. Where is your milk sold / 

Mr. Frrevson. Pet Dairy in Greensboro. 

Mr. AzernatHy. Manufacturing milk ? 

Mr. Wriuiams. Grade A milk. 

Mrs. Ferevuson. We-—— 

Mr. Wrtu1ams. What are you paid for that? 

Mr. Frerevson. For class I, paid $6.25. That is before automobile 
and gasoline and other expenses comes out of it. 

Mr. Wit11ams. What were you getting a year ago? 

Mr. Fercuson. I believe that we were getting that a year ago. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs, Is there any difference between today’s price and 
2 years ago? 

Mr. Fercuson. The biggest difference is surplus we are getting now. 
Mr. Wiu1aMs. Pardon ? 
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Mr. Fercuson. The biggest difference now is the surplus we are 
getting. 

Mr. Jones. What do you mean by “surplus” ? 

Mr. Ferevson. That is class II and class III milk. Class I is 
$4-and-something a hundred and class III is $2-and-something. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Are you paid a blend price or class I price for what 
you produce ? 

Mr. Fereuson. Both. 

Mr. Bass. How is it classified ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. You participate in blend ? 

Mr. Ferevuson. It is classed according to a base built m 4 months 
of the winter, September through December, and you are paid a cer- 
tain percentage of your base in what they sell in class I, and what 
they don’t sell in bottles as class I then we get paid class II for it. 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. In reality you are being paid a blend price over the 

ear? 
‘ Mrs. Frereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Witutams. You participate in both, because your surplus and 
class I that is sold in fluid must be brought to balance and you are 
paid what we call a blend price, over the years? 

Mr. Fereauson. That is right. 

Mrs. Fereuson. Yes, and that $6.25 is 4 percent butterfat, and when 
it is under that—and most of the dairies here, around here, are under 
that—we get less for it. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr, TuHomrson. Mr. McIntire of Maine. 

Mr. Metntire. I was*interested in the comment you made, Mrs. 
Ferguson, in the farming operation, that your payments monthly were 
some over $200 when you started farming. Do 1 understand that you 
refinanced some of this indebtedness, so that you were able to reduce 

our monthly payments on the loans of the Farmer’s Home Admin- 
istration ? 

Mrs. Ferevson. No. We had started out with as much capital 
as we put into it, cash, as we borrowed, but we borrowed on the land, 
and then we borrowed on the cows, and they were higher than we 
thought they- would be, because a good eow-runs-here-from-$350 te-$450. 

Mr. JENNINGS. What are they worth today? 

Mrs. Ferauson. Now they are about $500 to $600. 

Mr. Jones. Are they worth that much? 

Mrs. Frercuson. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. Let me get that again. Do you mean a milk cow $350 
4 years ago is now worth $500? 

Mrs. Freravson. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Bass. How many can you stand over here—I will ship some 
from Tennessee. 

Mrs. Frereuson. Four years ago we could sell a beef-cow for $185 
and now we get less than $100 for them. What you asked about our 
loan, we had a cattle loan, and then we had a land loan. If it hadn’t 
been for FHA coming in and putting the loans together and reducing 
our payments, we would have lost what we had. 

Mr. McIntire. So by this program of the Farmer’s Home Ad- 
ministration, you were able to— 

Mrs. Frercuson. Kee 


aes 
Mr. McIntire. Reduce those monthly payments? 
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Mrs. Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. So to meet some of the problems of operating 
costs—— 

Mr. Fereuson. That is right. 

Mrs: Frereuson. You have to put money into it to buy new equip- 
ment and things, or else you can’t keep in business. 

Mr. McIntire. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Ferguson, in re+ 
sponse to Mr. Williams’ question, that the price of milk has been 
relatively constant over the last 3 years? 

Mr. Fereuson. The class I fluid. 

Mr. McIntire. That you are receiving for milk, the class I fluid 
milk has? 

Mr. Ferevson. The class I fluid milk has, but the class II and IIT 
has been at a bigger percentage. 

Mr. McIntiee. But the class Il and ITI are related, tied into the 
surplus production, as contrasted —— 

Mr. Ferevuson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. As contrasted to your base period ¢ 

Mr. Frereuson. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be fair observation, then, to make, that the 
change in the level of support of prices on dairy has not changed 
substantially the price level that you have received for milk? 

Mr. Frerecuson. Tt hasn’t gone up any. 

Mr. McIntime. I realize it has not gone up. But I am asking you: 
Has it gone down? 

Mrs. Frerevson. The changes that they make don’t help us any, 
because we don’t get any benefit from it. 

Mr. McIntire. No? 

Mr. Ferevuson. The main thing is—— 

Mrs. Frerevson. Actually more for what we get. 

Mr. Frrevson. The milk hasn’t gone down, but the expense of pro- 
ducing it has gone up. 

Mr. McInvire. That is not related to the level of support. The 
point I want to bring out is, if it is correet—if it isn’t, straighten me 
out. The point I want to bring out is: Has the price dropped ? 

Mr. Frroevson. No, ; 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomrson. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Witu1ams. What breed of cattle are you working with? 

Mr. Fereuson. Holstein. 

Mr. Wi11aMs. Did I hear you say you are working with purebreds? 

Mr. Ferevson. No, sir. ey are grade, most of them; part are 
purebreds. 

Mr. WiutAMs. Do you mean to tell me a grade Holstein down here- 
is worth $500? 

Mr. Ferevuson. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Frerauson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Have you bought any this year? 

Mr, Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witt1ams, And you paid $500 for them? 

Mr. Fereuson. $550 Tast fall. 

Mr. Poage. Let’s get out of Congress and sell cows. 

Mrs. Knutson. I could bring some from Minnesota. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Do you want to buy any more? 
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Mr. Fercuson. Yes; if you can buy them any cheaper than that. 
They are bringing in a carload a week and the farmers are buying 
them for $500. 

Mr. Jounson. A farmer in Wisconsin pays $250 or $300 for the same 
cow. 

Mr. Fercuson. They sell at $500, and they are not tops, just common 
cows. 

Mrs. Frerauson. Another thing that we have no control over: We 
had the tank cooler about a year and 8 months, and at the time they 
were trying to talk us into getting it, they said probably, all of the 
dairies sae t it, and they would cut down on our haul bill 25 cents 
on the hundred which would help us pay for our tanks. They did cut 
down)on it, a year and 8 months ago, and our tanks haven’t been paid 
for, and they have gone up for it from what it was when we got the 
tanks, I mean, we don’t have any control over it. We just have to 
give what they said. They say their machinery and tires and every- 
thing is higher, so they have to charge us for it, to make their expenses; 
and the tank was $2,700. 

Mr, Poace. Did the processing plant sell you that tank? 

Mrs. Fereuson. No. 

Mr. Fercuson. We bought it through them. 

Mrs. Fercuson. Through a company. 

Mr. Poace. Were they the ones that talked you into buying it? 

Mr. Ferauson. Yes; definitely. 

Mrs. Ferauson. They had to make a change themselves, 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. 

Mrs. Fercuson. Their equipment was worn out and they figured 
it would be to their advantage to change, and if they changed, we had 
to change. 

Mr. Poacs, I am in the dairy business, too, and I bought one of those 
and just installed it last month, and I do not know what will happen 
to us either, but I would sell every cow we have for $500, if you folks 
want to buy cows. 

Mr. Ferauson. I believe the main reason for that is the so-called 
city farmers. In other words, they have a lot more money than we 
have. They can afford to pay it, and if we get one we pay up there too. 

Mr. Bass. You said you oo $550 for a cow the other day. How 
much milk in dollars will the average cow bring you in a year? 

Mr. Fercuson. Net? 

Mr. Bass. Yes; net to you. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Fereauson. Very little. 

Mr. Bass. How much? Do you have an idea? 

Mr. Fereuson. I would have to go back to my books and do a little 
figuring on that, 

Mr. Bass. You know you are paying $26 interest a year on that 
cow, if you are paying 5 percent. You are paying $26.interest on 
your money just to own the cow. 

Mr. Fercuson. The cow about pays for itself in a year, not count- 


ing-— 

Mr, Bass, Not counting any feed or anything like that. 

Mr. Ferevuson. $600. 

The Cuatrman. What part of Chatham County are you from— 
Siler City or Pittsboro? 

Mr. Feravuson. Halfway. 
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Mrs. Fercvson. Halfway. 

The Cuarrman. In between ? 

Mr. Fereuson,. That is right. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. and Mis. Ferguson 
You were very good witnesses. 

Any more witnesses ? 

Mr. Isennower. Yes, sir, we have. Mr. T. M. Corbitt. 

Mr. Trromeson. Mr. T. M. Corbitt. 

Mr. Isentrower. I have not talked to these farmers, Mr. Chairman, 
and they came in 3 hotits before the meeting. I have not talked to them. 
The family left you gentlemen their a¢eount, which is up to date. They 
have done an excellent job of farming. I would like to have the county 
supervisors testify to that. They had trouble—of course, we all have 
troubles. I do not think I am getting the perfect share of the dollar 
either, as far as that is concerned. I think we all feel that way about it. 

Mr. Corbitt, will you give your full hame and where you live to the 
reporter ¢ 


STATEMENT OF T. M. CORBITT, A FARMER, NASHVILLE 
TOWNSHIP, N. C. 


Mr. Corsrrr. My name is T. M. Corbitt, Nash County. 

The Cuatrman. What township are you from ? 

Mr. Corsrrr. Nashville. 

The Cuamman. Nashville? 

Mr. Gorsrrr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. Go right ahead and tell the committee. 

Mr. Corsrrr. I don’t have any prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. Do not worry about that. 

Mr. THomeson. Tell us what you do, and if you have atiy troubles, 
what they are. 

Mr. Corsrrr. I operate a sriall farm. It is 6.2 acrés, tobacco. I have 
10 beef cows, and carry a couple, 2 or 3 brood sows, about 100 head of 
chickens. | 

Mr. Jennrnes. Whatsize farm ? 

Mr. Coratrt. 57.3.aéres, total, about 17 acres of pasture, 26 of crop- 
land, and approximately 12 of woods. 

The Caamman. Did you — that farm with the help of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration‘ 

Mr. Cornrrr. Yes, sit. 

The Cuarman. You have a land loan with that agency now, do 

ou ? 
z Mr. Corsrrr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman, Just what problems are you having? I mean, are 
you being properly financed? Ate yout érédit facilities sufficient, or 
are you in nééed of additional credit? Do you have any particular 
problem other than price ¢ 

Mr. Corsrrt, Price is the big problem. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if you could get a good price for 
the things you produce, and récéive a fair share of the consumers’ 
dollar you could still make a living and pay fot your farm? 

Mr. Corstr?. Yés, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Your tobacco price is good; is it not ? 
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Mr. Corsrrr. The tobacco price is still fair. We are getting cuts 
in acreage every year. 

Mr. Bass. That is where your biggest problem is right now. Your 
acreage cut; is it not? 

Mr. Corerrr. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. You do not recommend right now cutting flue-cured 
tobacco any more; do you? 

Mr. Corsrrr. No, sir; I don’t think I would. 

Mr. Tompson. You have a typical problem, then, of a farm that 
has been prosperous, but right now you do not get enough in proportion 
to what you have to pay out; is that your story? 

Mr. Corsirr. That is it. 

The Carman. Cattle prices have declined, have they not? 

Mr. Corsirr. They are low. 

The Cuarrman. Hog prices are down. 

Mr. Corsrrr. Hog prices are way down. You see, when we bought 
the farm we bought it with a 5-year plan, and the income would stay 
re constant, but expenses have gone up and income has come 

own, which makes it hard to make payments. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Thank you very much. That is what we are here 
to listen to, situations like that. 

An other questions, gentlemen? If not, let Mr. Isenhower —— 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Would your farming operations be better if you had 
more land to farm? Is 57.3 acres a large enough unit for you? 

Mr. Corprrr. I think it would be better if I had some more land, 
but land is hard to find. 

Mr. Witi1ams. What are good land values down here, per acre? 

Mr. Corsrrr. Well, they auctioned off some recently. It goes from 
$2,000 to $3,000 an acre for tobacco acreage. 

Mr. Bass. Goes for what ? 

Mr. Corsrrr. According to the tobacco allotment on the farm. 

Mr. Bass. You mean land brings $2,000 and $3,000 an acre. 

Mr. Corsrrr. According to the tobacco allotment. 

“ae Jones. In other words, you buy the allotment rather than the 
and. 

Mr. Bass. Regardless of farms, regardless of the size, if it had an 
acre of tobacco base, it would bring $2,000 or $3,000. 

Mr. Corsrrr. That is one of the things it is based on ? 

Mr. Bass. Acreage price of land is not $2,000 or $3,000; is it? 

Mr. Corsrrr. No. 

The Cuatrman. It would be difficult to enlarge your farm because 
the land near you is not available; is that right? 

Mr. Corsrrr. Right. 

The Cuarrman. You have to make a living on the land you have 
there for the time being, at least ? 

Mr. Corstrr. Yes, sir: 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Corbitt. 

Mr. Isenhower, if we are taking on these witnesses cold without them 
even knowing that we are going to call them, how about between now 
and 2; 30 that you talk to them and see if they are ready to testify, and 
for the time being, then—— 
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Mr. IseNHower. I would be glad to. 

Mr. THompson. Let us call on Mr. Alonzo Edwards, who is also a 
farmer. I believe is ready to testify. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Edwards is not only a farmer, 
but former president of the North Carolina Farm Bureau, distin- 
guished member of the general assembly of this great Commonwealth, 
outstanding, distinguished citizen and a candidate for lieutenant 
governor. 


STATEMENT OF ALONZO C. EDWARDS, A FARMER, AND PAST 
PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Evwarps. Mr. Chairman, my name is Alonzo Edwards. I ama 
farmer and past president of the North Carolina Farm Bureau. I 
have, as Mr. Cooley said, been a member of the general assembly for 
the last several terms. During the past session of the general assembly, 
I served as chairman of the agriculture committee. 

I have a prepared statement that I would like to give to you hur- 
riedly; and then will answer, if I can, any questions that you desire 
to ask. 

North Carolina is a State of small farms. The average size of farm 
is only 68.2 acres and about half of this isin woodland. Also, although 
we are not as unfortunate as some areas, we have many farm families 
that earn a very low income. According to the 1950 census of agricul- 
ture, the number of farm families earning less than $1,500 net cash 
income from both farm and nonfarm sources varied from a low of 
30 percent of all families in good county to a high of 79 percent. in 
another county. Over 50 percent of the families living on farms 
earned less than $1,500 net cash income in 71 of our 100 counties. 

Farms are so small in our State and incomes have been squeezed 
so sharply during the last few years that the vast majority of our 
farmers would consider themselves as small low income farmers. 
While I am in hearty agreement that incomes of all farmers need to 
be raised through higher prices and expanded markets, it was my 
understanding that we are to devote major attention today to a group 
of farm families which are at the lowest end of the totem pole from 
the standpoint of farm income. Hence my testimony is limited to 
this group, although I repeat that all is not well with other farmers. 

It is important to note that we have always had many low income 
families. I do not know whether the number is larger now than 10 
years ago. I doubt if it is. A small change either up or down is not 
of great importance. The major point is that efforts be made to sub- 
stantially reduce the number now and in the future. 

There are many reasons why we have a large number of low income 
farms. The small size of farm is one factor. Over three-fourths of 
our farmers harvested less than 29 acres of cropland in 1954 accord- 
ing to the 1955 Census of Agriculture. It is not impossible for a 
farmer with a small acreage to have a high income as all of us know, 
but it is surely more difficult for a small farmer to have a decent 
income than a larger farmer. 

Almost 38 percent of our farms are operated by tenants. Once again 
being a tenant does not condemn a man to a low income as many of 
our farmers have demonstrated. It does create additional problems 
in finding a solution to the low income problem. 
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The fact that it has not been technically possible to fully mechanize 
our major crops has contributed to low productivity of labor. 

Undiversified farming systems which are related to size of farms 
make it impossible for fomiiees to productively utilize labor through- 
out the year. This also contributes to low net incomes at the end 
of the year. 

Modern farming is highly complicated. A successful farmer must 
be a mechanic and businessman in addition to possessing all the skills 
and knowledge necessary to make a success of raising plants and ani- 
mals. Many of the persons now farming did not ce a chance to 
take a large amount of formal schooling. While formal schooling 
is not essential for successful farming, it should make it easier. ' 

While all of the points mentioned above are conducive to low farm 
incomes, the items singly or together do not necessarily spell low in- 
comes. In every community there are farmers with small acreages 
and no formal schooling who are making much better incomes than 
much larger farmers. 

The fact that the number of low income farmers remained large— 
even during a decade of good prices and apparently unlimited mar- 
kets—suggests strongly that something special is needed to help this 
particular group of people. Also, the fact that some have succeeded 
in becoming prosperous farmers suggests that the special program 
should contain two elements. First, conditions for progress such as 
reasonable and stable prices, markets and credit must be available. 
The second element must include means of helping the people. They 
must be made to realize their problems, realize they have possibilities, 
be guided to use services such as price supports that may be available, 
taught new skills and technology, and encouraged to make needed 
changes. All of the latter element lies in the educational field. Chang- 
ing attitudes and abilities of people requires time and the best effort 
of all of us. 

While I strongly endorse a program directed at low income farm 
families, I also strongly endorse continued aid to other farmers. 
Programs must be continued or developed to keep more farmers from 
becoming classified as low income families. Also, it is the group not 
classified as low income farmers who provide most of the food and 
fiber for the country. It is in the interest of consumers and world 
peace that the commercial farmers be protected and provided condi- 
tions whereby they will be able to increase production efficiency. 
Prices supported at 90 percent of parity, where growers cooperate to 
keep production in line with demand, are certainly as low as can exist 
i the commercial farmer still continues to stay in business and in- 
crease production efficiency. 

While I support a program for low income and other farmers, I 
question whether both groups can receive the aid needed with the 
same program. There is a possibility of wrecking a program for 
commercial farmers if undue attention is paid to the low income 
farmer. However, at-the same time a program for commercial farm- 
ers will not provide sufficient help to low income farmers. 

The national farm program as now organized, provided prices are 
strengthened and markets expanded, is generally satisfactory for the 
commercial farmer. 
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These same programs should be available to small low income 
farmers, There should be additional elements directed to these peo- 
ple, however. In summary form these are as follows: 

1. Agricultural extension work directed to low income families. 
foo wage educational assistance will be required for most of these” 

amilies. 

2. Additional vocational training in the public schools in both agri- 
culture and industrial arts. 

‘3. Additional credit. This credit must be extended for 5 or more 
years. Interest rates should be reasonable and repayment plans 
geared to production. 

I had in mind, Mr. Chairman, something similar to something Mr. 
Isenhower mentioned a few moments ago: The man who is a small 
farmer, farming all his life, and finds that he is cramped, is moving 
to town and supplementing his income b working in plants and fac- 
tories, and otherwise. We have much of that in North Carolina. 

4. Means must be developed for small farmers to market their 
produce and receive the same prices other farmers receive. 

This is not now true for some commodities. Corn and eggs are 
good examples. I might mention crops that small farmers produce 
here and yonder. I think it most necessary that our smaller Detnecs 
be able to sell their products profitably, that they must form pools or 
farmer cooperatives in order to sell their farm produce. 

5. Nonfarm employment opportunities must be developed. Our 
rural families usually are large. Also, if some farms are enlarged, 
some families must go. These conditions simply add up to the need 
for nonfarm employment for some people living in rural areas. We 
do not want to lose these people from their home communities. 

A very good pattern has been developed in Piedmont, North Caro- 
lina. In this area many families have continued to live on the land 
and reap the benefits of rural living. Yet one or more members of 
the family have nonfarm employment. The small farm income places 
the family in a very good income position. ‘The many new attractive 
homes in this area attest to the profitableness of this system. While 
I devoutly believe in the values of rural living and further believe 
that the farmer is the backbone of our country, we are doing these 
people no favor if we condemn them to a subsistence level. It appears 
that part-time farming is a means of continuing the values of rural 
living plus providing a decent income. 

In summary, I strongly support a program directed to low in- 
come farm families. I also see the ik: for a program for commer- 
cial farmers. I would caution that attention be paid to both groups 
and recognize that it may be impossible to give the aid each group 
needs in a single package. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Cooley. 

The Carman. Mr. Edwards, I congratulate you on the splendid 
statement you | Sewn 

You might be interested in knowing that on July 27, 1955, our 
committee reported a bill providing extension service appropriations 
for i low-income farmers program. In the legislation we recog~ 
nized : 
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(1) There is concentration of farm families on farms either too small or 
too unproductive or both; (2) such farm operators because of limited produc- 
tivity are unable to make adjustments and investments required to establish 
profitable operations; (3) the productive capacity of the existing farm unit 

‘ does not permit profitable employment of available labor; (4) because of limited 
resources, many of these farm families are not able to make full use of current 
extension programs designed for families operating economic units, nor are ex- 


tension facilities adequate to provide the assistance needed to produce desir- 
able results. 


that was a legislative finding which is very much in keeping with what 
you have to say. 

Of course, that program has just started, and we are advised that in 
about 40 or 45 counties in the country, the Department of Agriculture 
is now conducting pilot experiments. 

I think what you have said emphasizes again the importance of 
this bill and this program which is now about to get under way. 

Dr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Dr. Dixon. 
aan Do we have any of these experimental counties in this 

te 

The Cuarrman. I am not sure. Do we, Mr. Isenhower? Would 

youknow? Or Mr. Weaver? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID S. WEAVER, NORTH CAROLINA EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


Mr. Weaver. My name is David S. Weaver, North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service. 

We have three under consideration. They have not definitely been 
chosen, but their names have been presented to Washington, Anson, 
Bertie, and Watauga. 

Mr. Bass. I think yo have three counties that have been chosen, if 
I am not mistaken. 

The CHatrMan. Those are the ones Mr. Weaver mentioned. We do 
have them, and I am glad. 

‘Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Marsh Knott available. Are you ready to testify now? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Before the witness starts, I wish to tell the com- 
mittee and those who are remaining with the committee, that cabs 
will be available at 12:30 in front of the main entrance, to take us to 
the farmers’ market. 

If you do not finish, Mr. Knott, we will come back to you after 
lunch. 


STATEMENT OF MARSH W. KNOTT, A FARMER, WENDELL, 
WAKE COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Knorr. Thank you. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I am Marsh W. Knott, from Wendell, 
- Wake County, N.C. 

I am a small farmer, owning 80 acre of land, renting an additional 
40 acres of land, for outstanding cash rent. 

I come within the category of farmers that farm and supplement 
that income with off-the-farm employment. My wife teaches school 
in the Wendell School, and has for the last 3 or 4 years. 
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The off-the-farm employment that I am now engaged in is in the 
nature of insurance, general agency, back a year ago. Yet, last year 
in the operation of this farm, I ran every row to cultivate 16 acres 0 
tobacco, put in all the fertilizer myself, and my son, along with other 
help, hired help, carried out the farming operations. 

to give you some idea of what my problems would be as presented 
to you, I would like to see farmers in North Carolina, with the prob- 
lems confronting them, have the opportunity to conduct this fertile 
opportunity of small family farms by meeting and engaging in 
America’s free enterprise way of life. And up until now I didn’t 
know I had so many agencies that could help me. I am grateful for 
them, and I will see if I can’t put more of them into use. 

The problems that I find to confront me greatest are the cost of 
things that I have to buy in relation to the market price I receive 
when I carry my product to market. As a tobacco farmer, I concen- 
trate on growing the best leaf tobacco possible, handling it the best 
way possible, and marketing it in that same manner, in an attempt to 
get the greatest price return. 

We in the tobacco area have been very fortunate, and I am grate- 
ful to the program that has been set up to aid us in our endeavor, 
yet, there are grievances among small farmers like myself that we 
feel must be met in our changing time and trend, toward a mechanized 
competitive world that we haven’t as yet found our way of meeting. 

T recall that the purchase of tractors and equipment, the barning 
equipment, such as hanes and the planters, have a price of 10 per- 


cent increase each time I go to buy, or to the hardware store, genera] 
supply store—it is always a question of “Well, it has just gone up” 


and it has, yet, in attempting to market also a corn crop that I grow, 
T find that I am faced with a 90-cent per bushel or less market price 
whee I get there, and the highest it has been was $1.10 in our local 
market. 

Of course, Wake County hasn’t been in a support county area, and 
we grow and sell on a free market. As a result of that, I have re- 
duced oe of corn on my farming operations, because I can’t make 
it pay off. 

Livestock has the same story. I attemtped some cattle with pas- 
tureland, and if it wasn’t for tobacco helping to pull me out of my 
off-the-farm employment, I wouldn’t have been able to stay together, 
but I have reduced that enterprise to practically nil. In fact I think 
there is one left. 

Actually, then, it reduces me to a program whereby I can purchase 
on a protected market and sell on a parity basis market. That doesn’t 
ring too good—it doesn’t bring out too good acceptance to the public, 
as I recall in Reader’s Digest, in Newsweek, on the parity situation. 
Yet, gentlemen, I would like to call to. your attention the fact that 
in an attempt to purchase on a price market, those needs that are 
necessary to sell back on a free competitive market, I encounter 
always a price protected—and I don’t know anything about tariffs— 
or other privileges that the Government might be giving—or legisla- 
tion may be giving to any manufacturers or exporters, but I always 
have been faced with the fact that I have to pay a higher price for the 
product that I bought than I can receive when I sell my product and 
carry take-home pay for it. 

The Cuatrman, May I interrupt you, Mr. Knott. 
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Even if you fed your corn to hogs, you could not make any money 
out of it, could you ? 

Mr. Kworr. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Corn is selling around Wendell, N. C., at 90 cents 
to a dollar a bushel ? 

Mr. Kworr. Yes, sir. As a matter fact, I have tried hogs too. The 
hog pasture is empty. 

The CHarrMan. Same way with your cattle. You could not feed 
corn to cattle. 

Mr. Knorr. The feeder is rusting away in the pasture, too. 

The CuarrmMan. You could not make any money on your corn if you 
fed it to your cattle? 

Mr. Kworr. I would also like to bring in, certainly, it is not respon- 
sible for—possible lack of know-how in being a skilled swine man and 
cattle man, that could be certainly an important part, yet my neigh- 
bors encounter the same situation as I did. It is not all mine. 

The CHarrman. To sum up your situation, but for your tobacco 
income and off-the-farm income, you could not live, could you? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The Crarman. It goes back—if you get a reasonable price for 
your farm crop and cattle crop and hog crop and a reasonable com- 
pensation for your efforts on the farm, you could stay there and 
rear your family on it? 

Mr. Knorr. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. The Secretary of Agriculture recommended another cut 
in flue-cured tobacco, cut in acreage. Do you think that is wise at 
this time? 

Mr. Knorr. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuarrman. We will hold a hearing in Nashville, next week on 
that subject. 

Mr. Knorr. I have a grievance, as a tobacco farmer, that I would 
like to bring out here. I am sure you gentlemen would possibly like 
to know, and that is the marketing of tobacco with small farmers— 
the only way a tobacco farmer—and that is my chief income—can 
receive his paycheck is by carrying it to the tobacco warehouse and 
offering it on an auction system that has served us well. Yet, we are 
facing a new era in the growing and marketing of tobacco, and faced 
with foreign competition and the growth of the same product, and 
I believe that we could—that. farmers like myself could reap an 
advantage toward settling some of our ills, if we were able to have 
a way to store certain unacceptable types and varieties of tobacco in 
our stabilization corporation direct, and that the cumbersomeness 
of having to prepare and display on an auction market, and giving it 
straight to the market delivery, from the farmer, with all of its 
freshness, to the stabilization, that we could streamline a marketing 
approach that would prove to our advantage in meeting some export 
competition. This year I understand from reports, reports that sta- 
bilization took in excess of 2 million pounds of tobacco, and of course— 
to quote necessary figures—I am not a statistician, but I happened 
to meet one of them, and one of the statisticians said, “T believe that of 
this excess of 2 million pounds of tobacco stored at a reasonably high 
price, that it was placed on the auction market and never given an 
auction bid but passed over and a mere mockery of auction gesture to 
it, as a result of it being graded” and this same tobacco, cumbersomely 
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was handled in our old-fashioned manner, redried, and placed in 
stabilization, and that cost the farmer 214 percent commission on 
every dollar of tobacco sold for this presentation on the public auction 
system, in addition to auctioneer’s fee and weighing charge. 

I am not offering the solution to that. I am bringing to your 
attention this grievance, and possibly—it may not be necessary to 
work it out just that way—but certainly farmers who know when they 
leave home that they have an offgrade, that the auction system is not 
at that time accepting and possibly will not accept, that he will have 
to store that tobacco, and when he leans home he knows it is going to 
cost him about as much to sell that tobacco as it does to fertilize it. 
But to get his check he has no other alternative except to follow 
through. 

The only other comment that I would like to make would be to 
urge you to keep fertile the opportunities of small-time farmers, be- 
cause I realize, having grown up on a small farm and operated as a 
tenant farmer until 10 years ago, then by public—by commercial ar- 
rangements, having borrowed money, and saved ine bought my.own 
farm, that I had a stake in the American way of life, but I don’t. be- 
lieve you could have bought any other way. I believe I have gone 
to the polls and voted for people that were to represent me, with the 
sincereness and with acceptance of responsibility that you can’t get 
any other way, except through the ownership feeling that I had, and 
my part that i could play in the American way of life. So I urge 
you to be cautious on presentations of special interests, in our move 
toward massive way of doing things, not to lose this vision of op- 
portunity that we need to keep in America, for the development and 
growth and stimulation of small farmers, as they can continue to 
stabilize, or to act as a governor in an assembly-line way of making a 
number. Essentially 1 am interested in opportunity, not necessarily 
security, although I am grateful for the securities as they can bring 
us a part to play in the land of opportunity. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Knott. That is a very 
fine statement. 

Now, the committee will recess until 2:30 p.m. Then we will re- 
convene in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, February 3, 1956, the commit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 2: 30 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Isenhower, are your witnesses ready? Where is Mr. Isenhower ? 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Isenhower in the room? 

If not, is Mr. James D. Wordsworth here? Come around, Mr. 
Wordsworth, and Mr. Bradsher, James A. Hodges, and Mr. Alex 
Russell and Mr. James G. Love. 

Do you desire to make any statement to supplement what Mr. Isen- 
hower has said ? 

Mr. Worpsworrn. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Tompson. It seems he covered the activities of the Farmers’ 
ae Administration fully and made a detailed report to the com- 
mittee. 
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Unless some of you, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Love, or Mr. Bradsher desire 
to supplement Mr. Isenhower’s statement, I suggest you note your 
presence here, and your interest in the Tiger 

Is that all right with you, gentlemen ‘ 

Mr. Worpvsworrtn. Yes. 

Mr. Brapsuer. Yes 

Mr. Hopezs. Yes. 

Mr. Russett. Yes 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Philip Jackson of Pittsboro. Is he present? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

The Caatrman. Do you wish to make a statement or simply note 
your presence and interest ? ! 

Mr. Jackson. I just note my presence and interest. 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. Marcus Braswell. Mr. Braswell, will you take 
the stand, please. 

All right. Will you give your name and identify yourself to the 
reporter ? 


STATEMENT OF MARCUS BRASWELL, A FARMER, WHITAKERS, N. C. 


Mr. Braswetu. My name is Marcus Braswell, a farmer from 
Whitakers, Nash aay in North Carolina, ' 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cooley and gentlemen of the committee, it is 


a real privilege to be here with you today in North Carolina. 
For several years I was intimately connected with an endeavor to 
help low-income or family-type farm operators. Today those people 


are in about as urgent need of help as they have ever been. 

It seems somewhat inconceivable to note from the front page of 
today’s paper that General Motors net income was over a billion 
dollars in 1955 and yet farm people have less purchasing power than 
they have had in an awfully long time. 

do not believe that this country expects farmers to plan with hope, 
cultivate and harvest with the sweat of their brow and sell their 
products in despair. 

For that reason I think it would be helpful to family-type farm 
operators, as well as to others, if we had a guarantee of reasonable 
price supports. I say that for all agriculture, for myself, and for 
many family-type farmers. 

I know this committee has gone on record on that subject, but the 
flexible price policy that is now the law of the land, does not seem to 
us to be very helpful. 

Generally, as prices decline we try to produce more to keep our 
income from sinkin too low. Farm people have shown a decided 
willingness to curtail their production, to keep supplies well, reason- 
ably well in line with demand. 

here are 2 or 3 things that I would like to call to your attention as 
a farmer. I don’t know all of the technical aspects of them, but I think 
they might help family-type operators as well as others, in this imme- 
diate crisis with which we are now faced. 

One of them is this change to modernized parity, that can cut income, 
peragulaphy in this section of the South, very greatly, another year. 

is is particularly true with regard to cotton and peanuts, I believe, 
and I should think that it might be well, if the committee were to look 
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into that and see if we could not have an extension of the so-called 
dual parity until further consideration could be given to what goes 
into the modernized parity formula. 

Secondly, I think one of the real problems of family-type farm 
operators is that of inadequate volume. 

Lots and lots of farms are not producing enough income to main- 
tain a decent standard of living, and one of the agencies which the 
Congress in its wisdom, has created and has fostered, people on this 
committee did it, initiated it, the Farmers Home Administration, and 
of course the other agencies have a vast contribution to make, but in 
our concept of family-type farms, I personally think that we got to 
look to somewhat larger units as time goes on, as we become more 
and more mechanized, it takes more to support a farm operation. 

The cash costs of farming have increased tremendously, and as we 
g° into mechanization, there are still greater and greater costs to be 

rne. 

Actually, the cost of insecticides and the cost of equipment, opera- 
tions and maintenance, not purchased, is in many cases far greater 
than our total farm production costs were 15 or 20 years ago. 

We have a problem of applying mechanization to family-type farms, 
and in this area, Mr. Cooley, particularly, where we have a diversified 
agriculture, cotton, peanuts, corn and tobacco, we have not yet had 
machines developed at cost prices which farmers can afford to pay, 
and we are in a transition period now. There is no question about 
that; we are going from an animal agriculture to a machine agricul- 
ture. And it is proving to be a very trying period, for those family. 
type farmers, who are unable to obtain credit on terms, and under 
conditions, which they can repay from their own earnings. Short- 
term credit is of very little value tothem. You can’t make the invest- 
ment in machinery, in livestock, and in land improvement, and I 
regret to say that the best I know the Administration has increased 
the interest rate on real estate loans and Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, at a time when farmers’ income was declining. It seems some- 
what contradictory to me to be trying to help farmers, when you 
increase the interest rate and decrease their net earnings. 

I would also like to call to your attention the fact that we in the 
country know very little about the soil bank proposal. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Braswe.. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You said something about interest rates. When 
were the interest rates on land purchase loans increased ? 

Mr. Braswetx. I don’t know. I have not kept a very close list 
since I left Government service. 

The CHarrman. The witness this morning, Mr. Ferguson, said he 
was paying 5 percent on his loan. 

Mr. Bsasweru. That is production and subsistence. 

The CurarrmaNn. I understood him to say that was on land purchase 
loan. 

Mr. Braswett. I think 41% percent on that. 

The Cuarrman. I was surprised when he said 5 percent. 

Mr. Brasweiu. And 5 percent on production and subsistence loans. 

Mr. Brasweti. When a couple like Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson 

Mr. Bass. Combination loan, different times, 
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Mr, Braswe (continuing). Start out to buy a farm and borrow 
money and have to pay 444 percent on a land loan, long-term, 5 percent 
on a production loan, that is 914 percent interest. It takes a lot of 
money out of their gross income to pay the interest charges. 

Going back to the soil bank, we don’t know what its implications 
are going to be, but we do know this, that if the soil bank plan is to be 
of much immediate relief—I am talking about this calendar year— 
that there will have to be some different phases from those which 
are designed primarily for long-term relief. 

I personally favor a soil bank plan very much, as a means of re- 
ducing some of our production problems. I am not one who believes 
that everything we produce is surplus, I think it is very, very tragic 
that we generally have not learned to discern the difference between 
a reasonable reserve and a surplus. Agriculture has got to carry 
reasonable reserves for the protection of the country, and oftentimes, 
practically all of our production which is not used immediately, I 
think too often is portrayed as a huge surplus. 

I hope before the soil-bank plan is put into operation, that very 
careful consideration will be given to the proposal to use Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks for payments, because I personally have the 
feeling that that could depress the current market prices for farm 
products a great deal. ; 

I also hope very much that some consideration can be given, under 
the soil-bank plan, to making immediate payments during this calen- 
dar year, after the crops have been planted and inspections have been 
made, for some of the land that farmers will voluntarily take out of 
production. 

All farmers, or farmers generally, may, I will put it that way, and 
particularly family-type farmers, are in an economic situation of 
extremely difficulty ottonm, and one of the crying needs is for some- 
thing to - some money into their pockets this year, and not keep on 
waiting for next year or the year after. 

Now, I think, with the trend of things as we have seen them for 
the past 2 years, that we have needed some alternative plan to help 
us. e haven’t gotten it. The Department hasn’t come forth with 
anything and for that reason I think that it is extremely urgent that 
this committee and the Senate Committee and of course the entire 
Congress, acting together, look with extreme care at something that 
will accomplish that objective. 

The CuHarrMan. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Braswewn. Yes, sir. 

The CrarmmaN. If the soil bank is a good idea, what would be 
morally wrong with putting it into effect retroactively, to the extent 
that farmers producing basic agricultural commodities, which are 
now temporarily in surplus supply, might be compensated in some 
way for having retired the land which they are required to retire 
under the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs ¢ 

For instance, if we cut tobacco acreage 12 percent, the very act 
itself might tend to cut tobacco producers’ income 12 percent below 
what.it.is now, and he is.going to retire that land. Why not compen- 
sate him for the tobacco land, the land he takes out of production of 
tobacco, and the same thing with cotton and other basic commodities ? 

That, would put money in the hands of the farmers now. 
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Mr. Braswetu. That is exactly what I am talking about, Mr. Chair- 
— I am talking of not only that man that is taken out by law, 

ut—— 

The Cuatrman. Any additional. 

Mr. Braswetu. Yes. Any other land they would take out volun- 
tarily, and thereby ease the strain of temporary surpluses. As far 
as I am concerned, I would find nothing wrong with it. I can see 
nothing wrong with doing that. 

The Cuatrman. If it 1s a good idea, we could do it now, do you 
not think so? 

Mr. Braswexu. That is what I am pleading for. The sooner it is 
done the better it will be. Actually, we have waited mighty long. 

Mr. Poace. May I interrupt there, Mr. Braswell ? 

Mr. Brasweu. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with everything you say, and what Mr. Cooley 
said about the desirability of pushing this thing to hasty conclusion, 
if we are going to do it. I wish you would give us some idea what 
this small farmer, this man who is making 3 and 4 bales of cotton—— 

Mr. Asernetuy. What he will get out of it. 

Mr. Poace. This man growing 1 or 2 acres of tobacco, or half 
an acre, what this small farmer would get out of any soil bank? 

Mr. Braswewu. Mr. Poage, I think I statted by saying that I didn’t 
know too much about the’ soil bank plan. What little I do know I 
get out of the papers. 

I don’t think the soil bank plan is any panacea for some of the 
difficulties in which the family-type farm operators find themselves, 
the small farmers. I think that proportionately they can receive 
some benefit from it. And, to the extent that they can receive any 
pee I think that benefit needs to be forthcoming just as quickly as 

sible. 
"an Poacs. Well, the point I am trying to make is: Who is going 
to get the benefit out of the soil bank. Obviously, the man who has 
not but 4 acres, if he puts a quarter in the soil bank, he has 1 acre in 
the soil bank. Obviously, the United States Government cannot pay 
him 1 month’s wages for 1 acre in a soil bank. 

On the other hand, the man in my State on the high plains of Texas, 
who is farming 8 sections of land—— 

Mr. Bass. at State was that? 

Mr. Poacr. The State. Out in the republic [laughter] out there, 
where he is farming 8 sections of land, if he can put 2 sections in that 
soil bank and get paid on it, of course he is going to get a good slu 
of cash, that fellow in the San Joaquin County is going to get a good 
slug of cash, and the man in the Delta is going to get a slug of cash, but 
I cannot see what the small farmer is going to get out of the soil bank 
except a lot of nice words, the same ng that he got even out of re- 
search and study and investigation for the last 15 years. 

Mr. Braswetu. He is not going to get a great deal. [Applause.] 
I think personally that we have many problems to face with all small | 
farmers. Incidentally, I am not a very great big farmer myself, I 
am a little larger than a family-type operator, and a great deal smaller 
than a large commercial operator. But some of our problems are 
going to have to be in ee eae the thing that Mr. Hope 
was talking about this morning: at is a family-type farm opera- 
tion, and what is a subsistence-type farm operation, and what is a 
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art-time farm operation?” and if we are going to help family-type 
arm operators, we are going to have to change our concept of family- 
type farm operators some. 
or example, if I may take this much time—and I will rush—some 
of the Farmers Home Administration real estate loans, which were 
made when I knew that agency intimately, were made in the best faith 
in the world, but they were made on units that were too small, with 
mechanization coming into being, to ever allow the farm family to 
enjoy as good a standard of living as they should be able to enjoy, 
because the farm was too small ultimately to produce the volume of 
products necessary to give the net income. 

Now, we can’t apply—I don’t believe, the same rule to every farm 
family. I-don’t think you can do, give him credit, for example, to the 
part-time or subsistence farmers, what you can do for full-time 
family-type farmer operators, because you don’t have the economic 
base to do it on. I think you have to differentiate very carefully 
in some of our planning and thinking, between those groups, and I 
think that the soil bank is going to be somewhat helpful to agricul- 
ture. I think there are some segments of agriculture that will profit 
a great deal from it and some very little. 

Mr. Poace. Would you suggest what is going to happen to the 
tenant farmer under this soil bank program ? 

Mr. Braswet.. That is one of the things I want to know, because in 
my county, we have lots of tenant farmers, and as far as we are con- 
cerned, tenant farmers are family-type farm operators. 

I have rather deplored the fact that in a lot of discussions, family- 
type farm operators seem to be limited to small owners. I do not be- 
lieve that is true and I don’t think you think so also, but, in too much 
of the plannings and discussions, that attitude prevails. 

I am not talking about this committee, please. 

Mr. Tuompson. This committee recognizes the farmer, whether he 
owns the land or not. It is a little hard to get away from a certain 
crag for man who by the sweat of his brow bought and paid for 

is own property. 

Mr. Braswe tt. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. But there is no intention whatever on our part to do 
something that would not equally benefit all types of farmers. 

Mr. Braswe tt. I realize that. 

The Cuareman. In connection with Mr. Poage’s observation, and 
the benefit the small farmer might derive from the soil bank plan this 
year, it is obvious we are going to take a 12-percent cut in the flue-cured 
tobacco area, and the Department has made calculations indicating 
that to retire land voluntarily from tobacco the farmer should have 
about $150 per acre. 

If we paid the farmers $150 an acre on this 12 percent that he is 
being asked to reduce under the acreage allotment program, it would 
only take $18 million out of the Federal Treasury, but it would put 
that into the hands of the farmers, and would be a great help to them. 
If you wanted to take out 80,000 more acres it would only cost $12 
mniftein more, and compensate them fully for the reduction of 20 per- 
cent, 12 percent and 8 percent on a voluntary basis, and it would still 
cost the Treasury only $30 million. 

Tobacco is an important economy to the revenue of our Republic, as 
you know. 
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Mr. Braswetx. That is right. 

The Crarreman. I was emphasizing the fact that if people really 
believe in the soil-bank program, we should make it retroactive and 
compensate the producers of basic commodities who are under their 
standard program of reducing acreage. That goes for cotton, peanuts, 
and wheat, Mr. Hope, and all the other commodities. It will run into 
a sizeable sum when you apply it to all the basics, but at the same time 
agriculture is very important in America, and if we are going to bring 
tiene balance and compensate for the problems, I think the time to 
start is now. 

Mr. Braswe -. I do too, and that is the point I am trying to make, 
and I frankly have no hesitancy in feeling that the cost of the soil-bank 
program is not a fair and just cost. 

I think agriculture has made enough contributions in this country 
for agriculture to receive some aid in a period of this kind. I have no 
moral qualms about it at all. Now, I could be wrong. 

Mr. Danni That is a good statement. 

Mr. THomrson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. William Poe. Is he here? 

Mr. Por. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt to say that Mr. 
William Poe is the distinguished son of our distinguished Dr. Clarence 
Poe, who for many, many years, has been a student of the problems of 
small farmers. Back in the early thirties, Dr. Clarence Poe was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt on a committee composed of distin- 

ished Americans, who studied the problems of tenant farmers, small 

armers generally, and made several splendid reports to Congress and, 


as a result of the studies made by these special committees, a great 
nationwide program was initiated, and has continued in operation from 
that time until this, Dr. Clarence Poe has been editor of the paper 
The Progressive Farmer for 50 years, and Mr. William Poe, his son, is 
an associate editor. 

Mr. Poe, members of the committee hold your father in high regard, 
and will be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. POE, ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Por. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. It is certainly a great pleasure 
to be here with you today. 

My name is William D. Poe. I live here in Raleigh, and I am an 
associate editor of The Progressive Farmer. 

I am representing The Progressive Farmer, as Mr. Cooley said, a 
farm magazine, with 1,300,000 reader families in the 16 Southern 
States. 

Our magazine was founded 70 years ago this month by a small 
farmer from Anson County, N. C., Col. L. L. Polk. He was one of 
the great leaders of the Farmers Alliance which at his death in 1892 
had reached a membership of 2.2 million and was the most powerful 
farm organization in American history. Colonel Polk was the first 
Commissioner of Agriculture in this State and is credited with having 
played the greatest role of any individual in the founding of North 
Carolina State College, then known as A. & M. College, in 1889. 
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Our present editor and board chairman was a small farmer, to», 
born and raised in Chatham County, N. C. He was driven off the 
farm by 5-cent cotton in 1898. He has devoted the past 58 years of 
his life to a battle for equality for agriculture in every form of legis- 
lation, taxation, and education, and continues to do so. 

I tell you these things to let you know that for 70 years our maga- 
zine has fought for the interests of the small farmer in the South. 
We are in a sense his retained attorney, and I tell you that no one 
ever had a more worthy client with a stronger case to present before 
the bar of public conscience. Never, even in the grim days of Recon- 
struction, did the small Southern farmer face greater hazards than 
he does today. His very existence is at stake, and it is a matter of 
great gratification that so distinguished a group as your own realizes 
this and is springing valiantly to his defense. 

You know the facts better than I do: At a time when Government 
is helping industry earn its greatest profits in history, when labor 
unions are at the peak of their power and wages for the workingman 
are protected by Government at unprecedented heights, the small 
farmer is faced with extermination. 

His situation is far worse than it was during the great depression, 
for then everybody—capitalists, laborers, and farmers—were in the 
same precarious position. Misery loves company and in those days 
the small farmer in his poverty had plenty of it. Today he is suffer- 
ing economic distress almost alone. The small farmer doesn’t need 
an expert psychoanalyst to explain why he doesn’t like this dis- 
criminatory treatment. Evidence is pretty clear that rather than 
releasing his pentup resentment from a reclining position on a 
psychiatrist’s couch the farmer will bide his time and release them 
in an upright position at the ballot box. 

There is much talk about the plight of the small farmer as if it is 
something that might reach emergency proportions some time in the 
future. You know and I know that this emergency is already here. 
From 1950 to 1955 the South lost 335,000 farms. Almost every day we 
receive reports from various sections of the South of hundreds of farm- 
ers being driven off the land. Fear gnaws at the hearts of hundreds 
of thousands of small farmers in the South as they set about preparing 
for their 1956 crops. 

They don’t know for sure how many acres they will be allowed to 
plant. They don’t know whether they can get the credit they need 
for necessary seed and fertilizer. And they don’t know what prices 
their crops and livestock will bring. 

To male matters worse as they resolutely face all these hazards they 
hear reports on the radio, television, in urban newspapers, and in many 
urban magazines that they are leeches on the Government and are 
getting rich at the expense of folks in town. 

Is it any wonder that the small farmer feels that he is a 1956 model 
Forgotten Man? 

Th the small farmer in the South were being penalized for inefficiency 
there might be justification for exterminating him. Actually, of 
course, the reverse is true. The small farmer is being penalized 
severely for developing the very efficiency that his Government insisted 
was an essential bulwark to national defense. 

From 1945 to 1955 southern farmers mechanized with 792,493 trac- 
tors, 114,059 combines, 66,000 hay balers, and 43,000 corn pickers. 
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They increased their acreage of hybrid corn from 4,284,000, or 16 per- 
cent, to 13,512,000, or 68 percent. They increased their use of fertilizer 
from 8,177,000 tons in 1945 to over 10,000,000 tons last year. 

Every one of these investments was made, mind you, at the urging 
of the selfsame United States Department. of Agriculture which is 
today criticizing the farmer for having developed the efficiency which 
they insisted he develop. 

Is there any wonder that the farmer is baffled by his Government’s 
attitude toward him ? 

If the small farmer were being penalized for disloyalty, there melgh 
be justification for exterminating him. Yet the small farmer has 
been unwaveringly loyal to acreage curtailment programs which have 
cut cotton acreage in the South from 16,196,000 acres in 1945 to 15,- 
099,000 today. He has gone to the polls time after time and voted for 
cuts that have curtailed fluecured tobacco acreage from 1,078,700 acres 
in 1940 to 991,700 acres today and burley tobacco acreage from 491,700 
acres in 1945 to 302,000 acres today. The farmer has cut his peanut 
acreage, and that of other crops. He has paid through the nose for 
his price supports without whimpering at the cost. 

It would be false to maintain that the southern farmer has not stood 
fully and completely behind his commitments to his Government. 

About the only logical reason left for exterminating the small farmer 
is a mistaken belief that he is expendable. Since his is not highly or- 
ganized it could be felt that the small farmer can be destroyed without 
repercussions. People who have held this erroneous belief will soon 
learn that it simply isn’t true. 

What many people forget is that the farmer is one of the biggest 
customers of industry, of the city merchant, the city dealer, and the 
city banker. From 1945 to 1955 southern farmers added 723,340 wash- 
ing machines, 453,253 home freezers, 202,978 automobiles, and 850,134 
refrigerators. They spend countless millions of dollars each year 
building new homes, installing water systems, and remodeling. 

More than ever seemed possible in the past, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the dealer, and the banker have come to appreciate the 
small farmer as one of their best customers. They will no more agree 
that he is expendable than will the farmer himself. 

If the small farmer is destroyed, one of the best customers of in- 
dustry and unionized labor will be destroyed in the process, and the 
entire Nation will suffer grievously. Present prosperity of industr 
and the workingman followed prosperity for the farmer, and it will 
tumble quickly if the small farmer customer is erased from the Na- 
tion’s sales picture. 

Finally, the small farmer is not expendable because he represents 
the last great stronghold of freedom in America. Capitalist, laborer, 
scientist and salesman all rolled into one, the farmer performs more 
functions and displays more self-reliance than any other member of 
America’s great production team. He tends our soils, our water re- 
sources, and our forests. He is the keeper of our Nation’s conscience, 
the guardian of our posterity. Rid this Nation of the small farmer 
and America will lose its earthy flavor, something of its character, 
something of its independence, and much that has made it great. 
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A LESSON FROM THE DEPRESSION 


Henry L. Mencken, the noted editor, died last Sunday, and it is 
interesting to relate here his views on agriculture, which apparently are 
not untypical of the feelings of many city people today. By curious 
coincidence the following statement and the utter contradiction of it 
both appear in the June 1932 issue of the Progressive Farmer. Mr. 
Mencken said this in 1932: 


Getting rid of farmers would not only reduce the cost of living by at least half, 
it would also improve the polities of the country, and have a good effect on re- 
ligion. As things stand, the farmer is always on the verge of bankruptcy and 
hates everyone who is having a better time. 

Thus, I look forward to their ruin with agreeable sentiments. It will make 
living cheaper in the United States, and very much pleasanter. This country has 
been run from the farms long enough. 

The farmer would be better off and we'll be better off when the mortgage 
sharks rid him of his farm, at least, and he goes to work as a wage slave for his 
betters ; that is for men of normal intelligence. Food will be much cheaper and 
more abundant. 

Now, strictly by coincidence, on the same editorial page of this 
depression issue, there appeared this story to the effect that manu- 
facturers of farm implements were making a special deal with farmers. 
At that time cotton was 81% cents a pound; wheat, 70 cents a bushel ; 
corn, 50 cents a bushel. The manufacturers were forced into this deal 
to keep customers, and would let the farmers pay 60 percent of the 
price and they would take 40 percent, the balance of the purchase 
price, based on whether these prices remained stable. If the price 
dropped from 50 cents a bushel, say it dropped 10 percent, the balance 
on that note dropped 10 percent, accordingly. 

Now, there are too many people today who feel just like Henry 
Menckin did, that the city man can prosper absolutely independently 
of the farmer. Such a man is the editor of Harper’s magazine, who 
wrote just the other day this statement. He said: 


Our pampered tyrant, the American farmer, is about to get his boots licked 
again by both political parties. 


Federal farm support plans are, he says— 


legalized corruption. When any hog keeps his jowls in a trough long enough he 
gets to thinking he owns the trough. 

I say, apparently this philosophy is persuasive for this article bore 
the endorsement of the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
termed this statement “excellent.” 

In these days of unparalleled prosperity for industry, this reminder 
from the grim, dark days of the depression should not be ignored. 
Industry simply cannot thrive in an economy in which the farmer has 
become impoverished. If the farmer gets down in a hole, in time 
industry will have to get down there with him. 

What is the scope of this problem in the south ? 

Today there are 2,316,000 farms in the 16 Southern States, according 
to the 1954 census, and that is 335,000 less farms, 12 percent less farms, 
than we had in 1950; and of these 2,316,000 farms, half of them have 
incomes of less than $1,200. We can break this half down—that is 
not as bad as it sounds. Of this one-half, 336,000 of these farms are 
operated by part-time farmers, whose income from nonfarm sources 
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is greater than their farm income; another portion, 324,000, of this 
group, operated by residential farmers, whose family income is $1,200 
or more. So that leaves your problem group, roughly a half million 
southern farmers in 16 Southern States, and of these 163,000 are tenant 
farm families. And these are the groups without sufficient off-farm 
income to supplement their meager incomes from the land. These are 
the farmers, generally speaking, whose acreages are small, who are 
handicapped by lack of capital, who are hardest hit by allotment cuts, 
who need guidance most and get it least. 

This, I think, is the problem of the hour. What can be done to 
help this half-million forsaken and forgotten southern farm families 
whose plight is a disgrace to a Nation exulting in its greatest boom 
in history ? 

I can’t give you the answer. I wish I could. 

There are a few observations I made as I traveled over portions of 
the southland. Now, my opinion is that the only lasting solution is 
going to be: 

Get more rural industry. We find particularly in the Piedmont 
section of the South a very healthful economy, an economy of part- 
time farming, where farmers, one or more members of the family, work 
in industry and supplement their income in that way. Those remain- 
ing on the land are able to produce a good part of their food supply and 
also get more cash income. We need some more of that. The farmers 
have a greater stake in getting more industry than has any other 
economic group. 

One of the real miracles I think going on in southern agriculture is 
progress being made by organized community development. I visited 
scores of such communities and invariably found them to be places 
where farm income is being increased and progress is being made in 
development of a well-rounded rural community life. Professional 
agricultural workers report they can get their programs into effect with 
much greater speed in these communities that are organized for real 
action. So it is my opinion that if some way could be found, through 
Government aid and possibly through the extension service to provide 
more experts in community organization we would speed up prosperity 
to southern farms. 

We saw today an example of markets. I thing we have to step up 
our emphasis on farm marketing. Farm marketing has limped while 
farm output has galloped. More emphasis must be put on marketing 
in the future if permanent overproduction is to be avoided. 

I agree with what Mr. Braswell said about strategic reserve of farm 
roducts. Our Government undoubtedly, and you gentlemen know 
ow much, has vast reserve stores of rubber, copper, and many other 

commodities essential in our war effort, would be if we are in war. 
The average citizen doesn’t know how much of these products we have, 
or what they cost, but he is glad we have them. It seems to me it 
should be the same way with farm products, a reasonable amount of 
them classified as military necessity and no longer considered a surplus. 

I was interested very much in Mr. Isenhower’s report this morning. 
I observed the work of the Farmers’ Home Administration over a good 
part of this area, and am very much impressed with it, and I think 
that agency can doa lot of good for the farmers. 

I wonder if they should not be granted more funds and the scope 
of this work should not be enlarged. As I understand it, that agency 
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or its predecessor, set up in time of agricultural depression, and again 
reaching a time when the farmer is in need, I think that service could 
be very helpful. 

I don’t think anything benefited the rural South as much as Rural 
Electrification has. A good part of that job is done, but more yet 
needs to be done. ' 

We need more emphasis, I think, on rural telephone programs. The 
situation is such that even a small farmer today can’t farm efficiently 
without telephone service. Progress in giving service of this kind is 
painfully slow. 

I think all of us said here today that we need a restudy of the income 
tax laws for small farmers, that is without question. ‘They have been 
hurt by competition from doctors, city businessmen, and others, who 
operate farms primarily as a hobby, or to cut their income taxes down. 
We believe tax benefits for farm losses of nonfarmers should be 
eliminated. 

Westrongly favor 90 percent price supports for basic farm products, 
so long as industry and labor are receiving Government benefits of 
comparable value. 

Our editors are intensely interested in the proposed Poage cotton 
bill and offer it their full support. 

Small farmers benefit greatly from public health programs, the 
school lunch program, vocational agricultural programs, and 4~H 
club work. 

More funds appropriated for such purposes can pay the Nation 
tremendous dividends. 

Finally, we would say this: Perhaps few new laws are needed to 


save the small farmer in his last-ditch fight for survival. What is 
urgently needed is a sympathetic attitude toward the small farmer 
and a friendly administration of the laws already on the books. The 
novelist Tolstoi made this statement : 


We think there are circumstances when we may deal with human beings with- 
out love, and there are no such circumstances. You may make bricks, cut down 
trees, or hammer iron without love, but you cannot deal with men without it. 

I submit to you that the half-million southern farm families, who 
are fighting for their very existence today, are not mere statistics. 
They are fiesh and blood human beings. They deserve sympathy, 
respect, and fair treatment from all those charged with the duty of 


— Ts their ee 
. Taompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetruy. Mr. Poe, you have made a very fine statement. 
It has been interesting, and I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

There have been comments here from several] sources today, and 
frequent comments from all sections of the country, complaining about 
hobby farming—city doctors and lawyers and professional men and 
merchants, and so on, being engaged in the activity. 

You have suggested that probably the income tax exemptions which 
are made available to farmers, should be denied to this type of farming. 
Without questioning the merits or commenting in any shape, manner 
or form, on whether that should or should not be done, fa would 
it contribute to the solution of the problem of the people who actually 
live on the farms ? 
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Mr. Por. As I understand it, Mr. Abernethy, the main problem is 
that of overproduction. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. Now, is it your assumption that 
they would not farm ? 

Mr. Por. Sir? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Is it your assumption that if those income tax 
provisions were slimimaded. or they were denied the benefits, that these 
people would not engage in farming ? 

Mr. Por. I don’t think it should be retroactive for a man already 
on the farm, but to prevent additional new people coming on in that 
way, particularly from a hobby standpoint. 

Mr. Avernetiy. All right. They did not bring that land into the 
world, did they? The land was already there. 

Mr. Por. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. No doubt in most instances the farm was already 
there? 

Mr. Por. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arernetuy. And somebody else was farming it when they 
bought it. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Por. Yes, sir; I suppose so. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Now, if the doctor or the lawyer or the city farmer, 
shall we call him, is eventually pushed out of the business—and I am 
not defending him, I am just trying to find out where this would lead 
us and how it would help our present farmers, if he is pushed out of 
the business, the land and the farm is still there, is it not? 

Mr. Por. That is right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The farming potential is still there. Do you not 
believe that whoever purchases the land from the doctor, lawyer, or 
merchant, will also farm it? 

Mr. Por. We are not talking about penalizing the man already on 
the farm. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I am not talking about that either. The point I 
think you are making is: If we eliminated the city farmer, there:would 
be that much less competition for people that live on farms. Does 
it not stand to reason that if you eliminated the city farmer there 
would be somebody else to take over that land and actually farm it? 

Mr. Por. I think that might be. The small man on the farm has 
not been mechanized to the extent that he could produce as much 
perhaps per acre as the man with modern tools and funds. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You are assuming that the man who would take 
over the farm would not take over mechanical equipment? I cannot 
go along with that assumption. 

Mr. Por. I didn’t say none. I say to as great an extent. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have heard this city-farmer problem mentioned 
many times lately. In fact, I have used it myself, until I got to think- 
ing more about it. Then I thought of the fact that the land would 
still be there, which of course, somebody is going to farm. And just 
simply because the city farmer is eliminated from the business I can- 
not agree that it is going to help those of us who are still living on 
the farm. 

Mr. Por. We are not saying—we are not trying to keep this man 
off ; we are trying to give no additional inducement to him. 
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Mr, Azernetuy. But the point you make, though, is that it. will 
help' the people that are still on the farms. -I think that is the point. 

hat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Following up Mr. Abernethy’s thought, do you not 
think that it is wise to assume that if he were being subsidized in 
only one manner, if he were receiving help from the Government in 
the farm program, rather than in the farm program and in the form 
of tax deductions, that his yield would decrease to some point and 
he would not be interested in pouring so much fertilizer in, and getting 
so much per acre? 

Mr. Por. Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is all, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Poe. That is a fine 
statement. 

Let the Chair see what the situation is here with the witnesses. I 
am going to call Mr. D. S. Weaver next, and let him introduce some 
of his associates. If you will be getting ready, Mr. Weaver, please. 

Let me see a show of hands out here. How many are here prepared 
to testify this afternoon. 

(There was a showing of hands.) 

Mr. THompson. All right. Looks like we will get to everybody 
and will not have to lose any time. 

Mr. Weaver, do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF D. S. WEAVER, NORTH CAROLINA EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomeson. Do you desire to read the whole thing or brief it? 

Mr. Weaver. I desire to read the whole thing, if possible, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson. When you finish that, will you introduce the vari- 
ous county agents? You have them under your supervision, I believe? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. And I take it they want to be introduced and noted 
as present. Is that correct? 

Se As far as I know. I did not invite them. Somebody 
else did. 

My name is David S, Weaver. I am director of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service. I was asked to present this material 
by Dean D. W. Colvard, of the school of agriculture, at North Caro- 
lina State College. 

My material is divided into three parts, the income situation, the 
opportunities for increasing income, and third, assistance to low- 
income and family-sized farmers, needed to increase their income. 

North Carolina has a lot of small farms and low-income farm 
families.. Only Texas. has more farms than. North Carolina. The 
amount of land per farm and the amount of cropland per farmworker 
is smaller in North Carolina than in any other State. According to 
the 1950 census, 56 percent of the farm families in North Carolina 
have less than $1,500 net money income. Among the States, North 
Carolina ranks 40th in median income of rural farm families, The 
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median net incomes of farm families in North Carolina is only 75 
percent of the median net incomes of farm families for the United 
States as a whole. 

Farm families have a larger number of persons per household than 
urban families. The large amount of labor and small amount of 
land and capital per farm have contributed to a large amount of under- 
employment of farm labor in North Carolina. Migration from farms 
to nonfarm employment has been highly selective, taking a large 
proportion of family members in the most highly productive age 
groups. The high birthrates of*farm families and selectivity of mi- 
gration have resulted in a larger number of dependents for farm 
workers in North Carolina than for farmworkers in most other States. 
This higher number of dependents creates problems of accumulating 
capital necessary to increase the productivity of labor and increase 
incomes of farm families. 

The incomes of farm families in North Carolina are lowest in the 
mountain region and in the nortern Coastal Plain section. This in- 
cludes the countries of Bertie, Hertford, Halifax, Northampton, and 
Gates...The incomes are highest in the Piedmont where industrial 
development has provided productive employment for much of the 
labor which was underemployed on farms. The Piedmont is charac- 
terized by a large number of part-time farms. 

Much: of the labor on low-income farms in North Carolina is as 
capable as labor on high-income farms and labor employed in higher 
paying nonfarm uses. Studies which we have conducted indicate that 
the productive capacity of a large part of the underemployed labor 
in our agriculture is equal to that of labor currently employed in 
industrial employment. 

Much of the labor on small farms receives a very low return in 
current uses. A recent study shows that the average return for labor 
actually used is about 50 cents per hour on typical low-production 
farms in the southern Piedmont. Opportunities for increasing em- 
ene with existing farming systems and practices are very 
imited. 

The incomes of farm families on low-income farms have decreased 
relative to the incomes of other families, The income of farm families 
in low-production areas have not declined; they have failed to keep 
pace with the gains in other areas. This failure has been due, in large 
part, to two major factors. First, differences in scientific progress in 
the production and marketing of farm products adapted to particular 
areas have given rise to income differences. Second, the differences 
have been increased as a result of variation in the pattern of industrial 
development among rural areas throughout the country. 

Differences among regions in incomes of farm families have been 
influenced by the rad ieee of new techniques of production of 
agricultural products. Some products have been much more easil 
adapted to mechanization of production than other products. This 
has made it possible to increase the productivity of labor and increase 
the incomes of farm families engaged in the production of some com- 
modities relative to the incomes of. farm families engaged in the pro- 
duction of other commodities. For example, between 1910-14 and 
1945-49, the amount of labor used to produce a bale of cotton de- 
creased only 34 percent, and the amount used to produce 100 pounds 
of tobacco decreased only 2 percent. This compares with a decrease 
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of 68 percent in labor used to produce 100 bushels of wheat and a 
decrease of 50 percent in the amount used to produce 100 bushels of 
corn. These large decreases in labor inputs have been accomplished 
largely by substitution of machinery for labor in farm sei 

In order to employ profitably much of the machinery which has 
been developed in the production of agricultural commodities, it has 
been necessary to increase the volume of output, Farms in the areas 
characterized by small farms have a lot of labor in relation to their 
land, and in such areas, most of the product actually can be attributed 
to the use of labor. In low-income areas, it is difficult to reduce cost 
through extensive mechanization. The lack of labor-saving ma- 
chinery to increase the productivity of labor has contributed to the 
decline in relative incomes in low-production areas. 

There have been large variations in the regional development of 
industrial production in the United States. In some areas, farm 
families have found it necessary to migrate great distances in order 
to receive the gains from industrial development. The variations 
in industrial development among regions have contributed to dif- 
ferences in employment opportunities and have also brought about 
regional differences in the market for farm products. 

Opportunities for increasing incomes within the farms, if families 
on small farms are to secure reasonable incomes from the farms, cer- 
tain changes such as the following are necessary. 

First, greater efficiency on present enterprises. Despite the eco- 
nomic situation prevailing, most low-income farmers in North Caro- 
lina can improve their income situation by using known technology 
to increase their efficiency. Increased attention is Cites given in North 
Carolina to ways of producing and marketing agricultural products 
at a lower cost per unit. Rechicing costs are of interest both to the 
consumer and the farmer. Results of research indicate that, by reduc- 
ing costs per unit, net returns per acre and per farm can be increased, 
without increasing total production or contributing to future surpluses. 
For example, more cropland is devoted to corn in North Carolina than 
any other crop. Based on average yields and prices during the last 
5 years, it is estimated that net profits to North Carolina farmers from 
corn is around $12 million annually. If recommended fertilization 
and other improved practices were fully adopted, net profits on the 
same amount of corn could be increased to more than $50 million an- 
nually. The expected increase in yield could result in an adjustment 
of the acreage devoted to corn from around 2 million acres to approxi- 
mately 800,000. Similarly, production specialists at State College 
estimate that a farmer can normally expect 65 bushels of oats per acre 
when using practices considered to be economical for the majority 
of farmers, yet the State average yield in 1955 was only 35 bushels 
per acre. 

Experiments tell the same story for other crops and for livestock— 
namely, that net income can be increased markedly by (1) producing 
the same quantity with fewer resources, or (2) producing smaller total 
amounts with more net return per bushel, pound, or bag. Regardless 
of supply conditions, the individual farmer must produce at the most 
economical level to be assured of the highest income. 

Second, adding new enterprises. As another means of increasing 
income on the farm, opportunities exist for adding new enterprises 
on small farms particularly of an intensive nature. 
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New-enterprises are needed on many farms to improve the balance 
with present enterprises and to use available resources more efficiently. 
This is especially true on our farms producing only cash crops. In- 
comes can be increased by adding enterprises that utilize underem- 
ployed resources. 

I have here a very crude chart showing the man-hours of labor re- 
quired to produce an acre of tobacco arranged by month. It is obvious 
that the farmer depending entirely upon the cash farm income from 
the tobacco has a lot of time which he cannot use on tobacco. The 
problem is to get him to use some of this land on other crops that 
would not increase surpluses. 

Mr. Tromrson. Can we make that chart a part of the record? 

Mr. Weaver. The chart is a part of the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


MAN-Hovurs PER Acre oF TOBACCO BY MONTHS 


MAN-HOURS 
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Hepected rates of production for major enterprises compared with averages for 
North Carolina, 1951-55 


North Carolina averages ! 
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2 Indicates rates of production which normally can be expected with the level of improved practices 
which it is believed practical for the majority of farmers to adopt. Based on observations of production 
specialists on farms where improved practices are being followed and on results achieved at experiment 


Agricultural statistics. 
4 Vegetables—Fresh Market, Agricultural ans Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 
pa ep eager Disposition, Cash Receipts and Gross Income, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
per year. 


Mr. Weaver. A study made in 1950 in the southern Piedmont in- 
dicates that net income can be increased on a 55-acre cotton farm, with 
27 acres of cropland, from $817 to $6,467 with the optimum combina- 
tion of enterprises and practices. The big change would be the ad- 
dition of a poultry flock to the farm. However, this would require 
an additional investment of $11,891. Our studies indicate that gen- 
erally changes in enterprise combinations which increase income re- 
quire substantial increases in investment. Where the capital is avail- 
able, shifts in enterprises can improve the income situation on many 
farms, as to home-food supply, by producing a home food supply, the 
farm family may reduce babetanteelly the costs of living, sherds con- 
tributing to the families, standard of living, as well as assuring the 
family of a more adequate diet of fresh, wholesome food. This is 
particularly appropriate for increasing real incomes where profitable 
alternatives for resources are limited. Records on test-demonstration 
farms for 1954 showed that the farm value of farm products used 
in the home by families in western North Carolina averaged $762. 
The value of the home food supply on these farms does not appear to 
be related to the amount of an income earned by the farm family. 
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In addition to opportunities within the farm boundary, many farm 
families are improving and can improve their income situation by 
taking advantage of off-farm opportunities. It is logical for the 
family living on the farm to think in terms of net income from all 
sources, rather than simply net income from the farm. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that approximately 46 percent of the net income 
of farm people in North Carolina in 1949 was derived from nonfarm 
occupations. 

By part-time farming, many families with limited land and/or 
ccapital resources have successfully combined farm and nonfarm work 
to increase their net incomes. In the Southern Piedmont in 1950, 
the average total net revenue of part-time farm families was more 
than twice as large as of families on small commereial farms. The 
average acreage per farm was almost the same for these three classes 
of farms. There is opportunity for other families to combine off-farm 
employment with farm work, especially where underemployed labor 
resources are available. 

We need more industries particularly in some sections of the State 
to give more families an opportunity to supplement their farm in- 
come with off-farm employment. This would have the advantages of 
increasing incomes to the farm family. Increasing the market for 
agricultural products, increasing total incomes in the area, and al- 
lowing the family to continue to live in the local area. 

The extent to which the small farmer can increase his income 
through off-farm work depends on the development of alternative 
uses for his resources, especially for his labor. The development. of 
local industries helps provide these alternatives. 

(3) Assistance is needed by income families to enable them to in- 
crease income. The agricultural programs now in operation are po- 
tentially very useful to low-income families. The word “potentially” 
was inserted because the typical low-income farm family makes limited 
use of programs now in a fect. Studies made in this State and else- 
where indicate that the low-income families are the ones least likely 
to take advantage of ACP payments and price support programs. 
They are making limited use of new technology developed through 
research and disseminated by the Agricultural Extension Service. 
With the exception of those families assisted by the FHA, low-income 
families have not used the services of the agricultural credit or- 
ganizations. 

The remaining statements are devoted to a brief analysis of what 
is now being done with and for these families and opportunities for 
further assistance. 

All of the production and marketing research performed by the 
experiment station is applicable to low-income farms—in the same 
sense that the ACP program and price supports apply to low-income 
families. Some research has been directe specifically at low-income 
farms in the last 4 or 5 years. These studies have been directed at 
determining the number and location of low-income farms, their 
characteristics, and the opportunities that these families have. Some 
attention has been directed to the assistance that these families need 
to increase income. Much of the data in this report was developed 
through this research. 
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Much additional research is needed, particularly in the areas of 
alternative means of increasing income and types of assistance fam- 
ilies need to capitalize on these opportunities. 

Low-income eaniliés have peculiar marketing problems. Research 
is needed to find a solution to their problems. Specific marketing re- 
search needed is indicated in the section devoted to marketing. 

We are moving ahead, with the limited resources that are available, 
on determining means of improving the situation of low-income farm 
families. An example of the significant work under way is the re- 
search-extension project with part-time farm families in Tran- 
sylvania County. 

The experiment station, Extension Service, and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority are cooperating on a project with part-time farm fam- 
ilies which we feel will give much insight into not only the possibility 
of part-time farming, means of minimizing conflicts between farm 
and nonfarm work and opportunities for improving the farm income 
of part-time farm families, but also into how these families can be 
reached and motivated. 

The experiment station and the Tennessee Valley Authority are 
conducting a research project in the Parkers Branch watershed of 
Buncombe County that will give much information on improving the 
income situation of low-income families. In this project, all possi- 
bilities for increasing income are being explored. Means of pre- 
senting the possibilities and for securing farmer acceptance are also 
being studied. Marketing and credit problems involved are being 
isolated and solved. 

In a fully developed economy such as ours, progress depends to a 
large extent on the development and use of new technology. This 
is fully recognized and the reason for the great stress on research in 
industry and in agriculture. In industry, both research and pro- 
duction are controlled by the same management. Hence, incorpora- 
tion:of new information into production plans is no problem. . But the 
situation is different in agriculture, as the individual farmer does not 
have the facilities to perform research. Consequently, the Federal 
and State Governments are performing this function. Since the 
research is not performed by the man who must use it, an educational 
job is required to tell farmers of the new information in an under- 
standable manner. This is the job of the cooperative agricultural 
extension service. 

The Extension Service has tried to make the new technology avail- 
able to every family through meetings, demonstrations, bulletins, 
radio, television, and to the extent possible through personal con- 
tacts. Studies referred to previously indicate that the low-income 
families are not getting this information or are not making use of it. 

Several more or less experimental extension activities conducted in 
this State during the last 10 years indicate that the low-income fam- 
ilies.can be given material assistance in increasing incomes by the 
Extension. Service. 

While these familites do not take the initiative to contact the exten- 
sion workers, when extension workers contact them on their farms 
they are able to secure their confidence and get the low-income families 
to use research information te solve problems and increase income. 

-Onee, these families begin to improve their status, they often move 
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forward at a very rapid rate. They need continued advice and assist- 
ance, however, to be sure that they have the ability, skills and knowl- 
edge to be successful in the plans they are adopting. 

Four separate activities: conducted in this State substantiate the 
above statements. 

Since 1946, two agents in Edgecombe County have spent most of 
their time working intensively with a large number of sharecropper 
families. The agents visited these families several times each year 
and met with them in small groups 1 or 2 times each year. These 
families responded very well and made material progress in increas- 
ing income and level of living. 

Immediately following World War II, conditions were desperate 
in Clay County. Gross farm sales averaged only $313 in 1944. It 
mag tee that their plight would become worse due to the county’s 
only industry closing down. <A team of five very capable extension 
agents were placed in the county in 1946. These agents visited eve 
family in this small county, advised on possibilities, and provided fol- 
lowup to help families’ realize their possibilities. They had to de- 
velop markets for farm products along with promoting increased pro- 
duction. The results have been phenomenal. In 1953, gross sales 
averaged $1,870 per farm. This county increased income faster by far 
on a percentage basis than any other county in the State between 1945 
and 1950. In 1953, 334 of the 864 families had commercial poultry 
flocks averaging over 400 hens and there were 58 grade A dairies in 
the county. In 1950, 18 counties had a higher proportion of their rural 
families with net incomes below $1,500 than did Clay County. In 
other words, Clay County rose from 100th in ranking of the State by 
farm income to 81st in the State, a climb of 19 points up the ladder. 
There are indications of.considerable relative progress since that time. 
The agricultural development has resulted in a revitalization of the 
entire community. Nonfarm jobs have also been created by the de- 
velopment, such as the need for milk, egg, and feed haulers as an 
example. 

“Farm and Home Development” is the name we have given to an 
activity started 2 years ago by the Extension Service with increased 
Federal funds. In this activity, Extension Agents work with families 
on their farms. They help identify basis problems, tailor technical 
information to the individual farm, take sufficient time to be sure that 
the family understands the information, interpret how the informa- 
tion can a solve problems or achieve stated goals, and help integrate 
the particular piece of tater into the overall farming system. 
The agents also follow up to help put planned changes into effect. 
This activity is not limited to low-income families, but some such 
families have been offered assistance in each county. About half of 
the families contacted up to this point would be classified as low- 
income families. With a single exception, these families have re- 
sponded well. They are = scientific information and increasing 
income. They are being guided to use the services of all other agencies. 
Although an activity of this type usually requires time to achieve big 
results, outstanding results have already been achieved with many 
families. 

_ Part-time farm families have been generally considered as not 
interested in agricultural development. "This is not true if the right 
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approach is used. These families have responded very well in the 
part-time farming project in Transylvania County when Extension 
workers have taken the initiative, visited these families, and offered 
assistance. We have even placed bulletins for distribution in plants 
known to have many part-time farm families. Again the response 
has been gratifying. ‘5 

These Deeiitenla indicate that the low-income families can be 
helped through an educational program. There is insufficient help 
in most counties, however, to provide personalized assistance to farm 
families. We have been able to add additional personnel to concen- 
trate on farm and home development in only 33 of our 100 counties, 
and there is insufficient personnel in some of the 33 counties to pro- 
vide the assistance suldedib all families needing and requesting more 
help. Continued expansion of farm and home development should 
help solve the low-income farm problem. 

‘he extension service is cooperating with all other State and Fed- 
eral agencies and the farm organizations in starting a rural develop- 
ment program in three counties. There is a coordinated effort directed 
specifically at low-income families through a variety of means to 
carry out its part of the total program. The extension service plans 
to add a few workers in these counties, provided the appropriation is 
yassed, to spend full time working with low-income families with the 

arm and home development or personalized farm unit approach. In 
addition to counseling on farm income possibilities, advice will also 
be given on nonfarm employment opportunities. We feel that the 
rural development effort has real possibilities. 

As to farm credit, as indicated earlier, there are real possibilities 
of increasing incomes through adding additional capital. It is not 
overstating the situation materially to say that little change is pos- 
sible without adding capital. The low-income families will be able 
to add capital only on borrowed money because it takes all of their 
present income to just live. 

Many of these families will need loans running 20 years or longer. 
Most will need loans running from three to eight years. They need 
loans at reasonable interest rates and with repayment plans matched 
to increased productivity. Since many of these loans will carry some- 
what higher risk than loans to commercial farmers, there should per- 
haps be some means of underwriting such loans if it is not desirable or 
feasible for the Government to make the loans directly. 

Credit is not the only answer. Easy credit without proper safe- 
guards would merely result in dissipating capital. The knowledge, 
skills, and managerial ability of many of the low-income families 
must be increased as they use additional capital to add new enter- 

rises, mechanize, and add more land. This educational job may 

done by credit supervisors, Extension workers, or a combination 

of the two which is what is happening in the farm and home develop- 
ment effort. 

Most of the capital will expand production. This produce must 
also be marketed or the additional capital will be of no avail. 

Marketing is a major problem facing all farmers. It is particu- 
larly acute for low-income farmers. Let me use an actual case to 
illustrate the particular problem faced by low-income farmers. For 
years, many farmers—particularly small and low-income farmers— 
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added to their income by selling a little firewood during the’ winter. 
With the shift to coal, oil and electricity for fuel, this market dried 
up. There is a strong demand for pulpwood, but this has not helped 
small farmers as the buyers are not equipped to handle small volumes. 
A market was organized in Chatham County where a farmer could 
deliver any quantity of pulpwood to a yard where it was bought at 
the prevailing price. 
_ Another example is in the poultry field. This State has always 
imported eggs. Yet, many small farmers had eggs they could not 
sell at a decent price. The buyers wanted a large volume of uniform, 
high quality eggs—something no one farmer could furnish. The 
extension agents assisted the farmers in forming cooperatives and 
in working out means for assembling, grading, cartoning, and selling 
the eggs. These farmers have received a premium price ever since 
they started, and consumers are happy with their eggs. 

The extension service, usually working cooperatively with the 
NCDA and the USDA, can point to many instances where new mar- 
kets have been developed, old markets improved, and improved mar- 
keting practices adopted. 

All extension personnel have been asked to devote more time to 
marketing. We are trying to help farmers improve their decisions 
with regard to where, when, how, and what to market. Great. stress 
is being placed on improving quality, which is a process which starts 
with seed and soil selection and continues until the product is con- 
sumed. We are also working to develop new markets and with ex- 
isting markets to help them incorporate the best marketing prac- 
tices and hence reduce marketing costs. We have recently started 
a consumer marketing program phich now makes it possible for 
Extension to work at the marketing problem all the way from pro- 
duction to consumption. 

The Extension Service alone will not solve the total marketing 
problem. We feel it has helped and we hope to expand this phase 
of our program, Extension can be particularly effective in working 
with smal] farmers where a group must usually work together to 
bring about a satisfactory solution. Extension has also demonstrated 
its ability to help solve marketing problems at the farm level. 

The big marketing problem is expanding the market. Research 
is needed to find new uses, possible new markets, and means of captur- 
ing these markets, Some such research is now being performed by 
the USDA and State experiment stations. We have several 
examples of utilization research in our own State. This type of re- 
search needs to be expanded. Other means of enlarging markets for 
existing products is an equally fruitful field. 

Promotion of agricultural products is needed. Farmers cooperating 
in activities such as the American Dairy Association, Tobacco Asso- 
ciates, the Peanut Growers Association are to be congratulated for 
their efforts. More are needed. While farmers should continue to 
promote the use of their products, the Government can help in pro- 
motional activities, particularly in foreign countries. 

Another big field is reducing the cost of marketing farm products. 
This can be done by performing the marketing services more effi- 
ciently and/or by changing the marketing structure. Educational 
help is needed in this field to bring research findings to those engaged 
in marketing. 
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The possibility of extending marketing agreements as a means of 
contuallinn quality and hence affecting quantity and price should be 
considered. 

To bring us back to our starting place, the marketing problem is not 
limited to low-income farmers. Once again, however, the low-income 
farms have marketing problems that demand specialized attention. 

In the matter of national farm program—we do not claim to be 
authorities in matters relating to price supports and similar matters— 
several comments are appropriate. 

We have indicated several times that if the low-income families are 
to become prosperous on the land, they must efficiently increase pro- 
duction. Any farmer, and particularly one who is operating on 
borrowed money, needs some assurance of reasonable and stable prices 
over a period of time when making long-range plans. These conditions 
can probably exist only if the Government is operating a price-support 
program. A well-designed price-support program can provide the 
price stability the farmers need to make long-range farm plans. At 
the same time, price supports alone cannot solve the problem. There 
were low-income farmers, probably as many as exist today, during 
the years from 1942 through 1947 when prices were good, demand 
appeared unlimited, and price supports were in effect to provide some 
guaranty of reasonable prices for a period of years. Taking the ex- 
treme case of a subsistence farmer, who sells practically nothing, price 
supports do not help him at all. This last pot has been made not 
to argue against price supports but to indicate that something else is 
needed. 

A conservation program is in the national interest and should be 
continued. An educational program is needed, however, to insure 
farmers taking advantage of the program. 

This may be summarized into a few major points. There is no 
doubt that a low-income farm problem exists. The situation is far 
from hopeless. There is ample evidence to indicate that their status 
can be improved immeasurably by helping the families take advantage 
of opportunities both on and off the farm. 

Certain conditions are necessary for progress. There must be 
markets for an expanded output. Reasonable and fairly stable prices 
must prevail. Credit must be available. Even if all of these are pro- 
vided, — on the part of low-income farm families will not be 
insured. The attitude, knowledge, and ability of these people must 
be changed. These changes in people cannot be legislated. They are 
brought about by a diligent, persistent, educational process. 

Gentlemen, in 1850, 70 percent of this country was engaged in the 

roduction of agricultural commodities. By 1955 that 70 percent had 
n reduced to 121% percent, and there is evidence that it is now being 
reduced at the rate of one-half percent a year. If that trend con- 
tinues—and somebody will make a point of this, but I repeat—if 
that trend continues that is indicated now, in 25 years we will be with- 
out farmers, and I submit to you that farmers are the last group we are 
going to be without, but, at the moment, the trend is one-half percent 
per year, and there is only 121% percent left in farming. 

They are not making more land, but they are making 1 person 
every 12 seconds, or 7,200 a day, adding to the population, and they 
will eat almost a ton a year apiece. f 
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Mr. Cooley sat with me at lunch, and they ate about a ton of food a 
ear apiece. This smaller number of people on a fixed amount of 
land must take care of ever-increasing pops ation. The people on the 
land must be the best educated, most intelligent, and aggressive group 
in the Nation. There is no doubt about it. The one resource we must 
maintain is soil, and only on educated, aggressive, literate er can 
do it. Education and research, in the final analysis, are the answer 
to these problems. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. THompson. Questions by Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuatmrman. You presented a splendid statement. The com- 
mittee appreciates it very much. Your only specific recommenda- 
tion is that we have more education and more research. 

This committee, as you know, is composed of Members of Con- 
gress, all of whom are devoted to the cause of research, and we have 
authorized millions and millions of dollars for agricultural research. 
This committee has furnished the leadership that has carried that pro- 

am of research forward. I am sure we will continue our efforts 
in that direction. 

When it comes to the educational features of it, this committee has 
not been derelict in its duty in that regard, because we constantly 
watched the situation develop. 

We appreciate the importance of what you said about giving low- 
income farmers specific instructions and careful attention and redirect- 
ing their efforts. 

Why is it that this program cannot be rapidly expanded—the pro- 
gram we authorized by reporting the bill out of our committee, in 
July 1955? 

You say you embarked upon a program in 3 counties only, out of the 
100 counties in this State. I agree with you; low-incame farmers 
and operators of family-sized farms should have the same care and 
attention and direction and advice, so that they themselves could im- 
prove their own pitiful plight at the moment. Why is it this pro- 
gram cannot go forward and expand more rapidly than it is 
expanding? 

Mr. Weaver. Are you referring to the farm and home development 
program or the low-income rural-development program ? 

The Cuamman. You referred to the rural development program. 

Mr. Weaver. Tell me about what the amount is so I can identify jit. 

The Cuarrman. I can tell you the purpose of it. The purpose was 
to meet the problems you presented to this committee. 

Mr. Weaver. The farm-home development program, which was 
started with us in 1954, was expanded again in 1955, and now has 33 
counties under that program. 

The Cuarrman. That is, under the Smith-Lever Act, amended. 

Mr. Weaver. The rural development program, which name was 
changed from the low-income family program, is about to be inaugu- 
rated in three counties, Anson, Bertie, and Watauga. Authorizations 
for that have not come through. 

The Caarmman. Three of our 100 counties in this State? I wonder 
what limitations there are upon this program? Maybe this committee 
can increase the appropriations, if necessary. 
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Mr. Weaver. It is my understanding, in hearings, 45 counties in the 
United States have been put on a trial basis. 

The Cuareman. If there is a limitation, this committee is charged 
with the responsibility of looking into the situation, to see whether or 
not that should be increased. Do you think we should wait, or increase 
it now? Are-you hopeful it will work well? You think it will work 
well; do you not? 

Mr. Weaver. I am a taxpayer, too. In my opinion, we need to have 
a little more experience before we go too fast on thisthing. That may 
not be a popular statement, but that is my opinion. 

The CHarrman. You may be a well-informed man in agriculture. 
As you said here, you will know it next year, and you knew it last year, 
that these people are in need. Why restrict ourselves to 3 counties, or 
45 counties? Why do we not go ahead and provide the agency that is 
equipped to provide the assistance needed? I know and you know the 
people who are assisted by Mr. Isenhower’s administration, the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. I am not talking about Ike now, I am 
talking about Horace Isenhower of the FHA. They are doing a 
better job on the small farms than the tenants on my farm or your 
farm or somebody else’s farm; is that right ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We know they need this assistance. It seems to me 
we should be bold and ambitious and lift these limitations. I wish 
you would look into it and let me know the limitations, and how they 
were established. 

Mr. Weaver. I will, sir. 

Mr. Poace.:I want to make a statement, ask a question, and I hope 
I will not be misunderstood. 

Mr. TxHompson. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poaar. I do not want to be understood to be—as being un- 
friendly to research or to extension or to education, because I believe in 
all three of them, and I think Dr. Weaver made a very clear statement 
about th desirability of these things. But it seems to me, Dr. Weaver, 
that you have expressed a viewpoint which to my mind is completely 
erroneous and is widely held in this country, and that is to the effect 
that the only reason that farmers, and particularly low-income farm- 
ers, do not avail themselves of all of the knowledge of the Department 
of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges, is because they do not 
understand it. 

I have been a low-income farmer myself, and now I have had a 
pretty good job for a good many years, and I have been able to support 
a farm; and that is about the only way I know to support one. 
[Applause.] And I know a whole lot of things that I could do to im- 
prove my farm. I know a lot, a whole lot of better practices than 
were ever carried on on Bob Poage’s farm. It isn’t because of ignor- 
ance. It is not because of any perversity on my part. It is simply I 
do not have the money enough to do it, and I do not see how in the 
world 1 tenant farmer out of 10,000 can carry out one-one hundredth of 
the information that your college and the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, and the rest of them give them. [Applause.| It is lack of 
money, it is lack of income. i is lack of return from farming that 
keeps these people from carrying out these better practices. I do not 
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know how this committee can sit here and think we are going to go in 
and make people able to do things when they do not have any money 
to do it with. We have to raise these prices, we have to increase 
farmer income before we can hope for these a to adopt these better 
ways. 

My grandmother had a saying that “poor folks have poor ways,” 
and she was not reflecting on the folks, either. She simply meant the 
poor folks did not have the means of having the better ways—and we 
still do not have it, and I think if your agencies and colleges of this 
country would spend a little more time interesting themselves in how 
the farmer was going to pay the bills, that we would have a whole lot 
of improvement in the methods that we use. Farmers are just like 
everybody else. They have to pay the bill before they can get. these 
things. They cannot buy chickens, they cannot go to growing peat 
moss, or any other of these schemes that you can suggest, to increase 
income, until they have got the money with which to do it. And if 
they do it they will probably go broke 9 times out of 10. 

At an earlier hearing of this committee at the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College—and I speak of my own State—we sat there, 
and all the experts would tell you that you ought to get. out of cotton 
in our State and get into something else, grow other cash crops, and I 
sat there and asked them what cash crops, and they have not answered 
yet. They are not going to answer because they do not know a cash 
crop in Texas that will take the place of cotton. 

aybe you know in North Carolina—we do not know a cash crop 
in Texas that can take the place of cotton. 

Mr. Tuompson. All right, Dr. Weaver. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you want me to call on the agencies to speak. 

Mr. Tompson. Will all the county agents, extension service people, 
and home demonstration people, please rise? We want to see you. 

I would like to get the names of those here present. I take it you 
are here to lend dignity and distinction to this, rather than to address 
the committee. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, I did not invite these gentlemen here. 
I am glad to have them. 

May I collect their names and submit them to you? 

Mr. Tompson. I hope you will do so; thank you very much. 

Now we are reaching 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, I know some of these people have 
come great distances, and I would like, Mr, Chairman, for them ‘to 
know that the Chair will permit them to submit a written statement 
for the record at this time or nee) make a brief statement, if 
they desire to do so at this time. We do not want them to feel they 
are being excluded from making a statement. 

- Mr. Harwell, do you want to make a statement, or any of you? 

Mr. Harwext. I want to make a statement. 

Mr. AvernatHy. Determine the number here and divide the time. 

Mr. Tompson. That is exactly what I am going to do. Wait a 
moment—-I want to find out who is going to be heard. 

I call next on Mr. Paul Grady. Where is he? Are you going to 
read a statement ¢ 

Mr. Grapy. Yes; it will be short. 

Mr. THompson. Fine. Have a chair, and, while you are coming up 
to the chair, let me alert the others who are here to be heard. 
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Give me your attention for just a moment, please. 

We,are coming within 45 minutes of adjournment, and I want to 
hear everybody, the committee wants to hear everybody here. 

After Mr. Grady, I am going to call on the following, in this order, 
with the understanding that they are going to make a brief statement, 
and if they have a written statement, it can be filed in the record at 
this point, and we will hear their brief statement. 

J ze Talley; Ted. I have a G-l-o-d; is that right ? 

Mr. Giop. That is right; Glod. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is that you? 

Mr. Guiop. Yes. 

Mr. Trompson. All right—Glod. 

B. L. Williamson; Harry Green; W. N. Timberlake. 

Those are the names that I have. If they would stand by in that 
order, we will call them. Somebody is on his feet back there. Did I 
call his name?., Did I get your name? 

Mr. SmirH. Smith, Keene County. 

Mr. THompson. Smith. Yes, sir. We will call you. 

The Cuarrman, All right, 


STATEMENT OF PAUL D. GRADY, SR., DIRECTOR, NORTH CAROLINA 
COTTON GROWERS 


Mr. Gravy. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
nameé is Paul D. Grady and I live on my farm near the town of Kenly 
in Johnston County, N. C. 

I am a director of the North Carolina Cotton Growers Cooperative, 


Association, the Nationwide Insurance Companies, and a member of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. You know my background. 

I am not dealing in statistics here or Saentabhis to show the 
number. of small marginal farm families in North Carolina who have 
already given up farming due to the reduction of income by the 
reduction of acreage and the reduced standard of living that this 
condition brought about. Many of these families would still be on 
the farm if they had received a little encouragement and help at the 
right time. 

I am sure these statistics will be brought to you at this hearing or 
made available to you by our very efficient commissioner of agriculture 
and our State than authorities; therefore, I am only attempting to 
give you today the experience and reactions of a small farmer. 

I live on my farm and have lived on the same farm continuously for 
the past 40 years in spite of the ups and downs of a farmer’s existence 
and economy. I have reared a large family in the country and have 
been closely associated with my farm neighbors and intimately ac- 
quainted with my problems and theirs. It has been an extremely in- 
teresting and happy experience. 

With all its discouragements, frustrations, and economic disadvan- 
tages, life on a family-size farm is truly the American way of life 
because it stems from the original way of life of all Americans... Here 
we work in close association. with our Creator, with our neighbors, 
and with our own families—we work in the soil and out in the open 
sunlight of a freedom unequalled anywhere—we commune with nature 
daily and we become instilled with a faith and a courage which urges 
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us on when the disappointments and discouragements seem too much 
to overcome; but we go on in the realization that we are serving a 
fundamental purpose, we are producing the necessities of life, the 
absolute necessities of life. We are working in the production line 
that gave America its birth and beginning and has sustained it all the 
way along. We know that the products of our farms and our labors 
are essential to life and happiness—we know that basically we are 
serving the purposes for whith we were created and by our production 
and service we justify our continued existence and therefore we de- 
serve fair treatment and equal opportunity in the economic scheme of 
America. No more—no less. 

The family farm is the birthplace of American democracy and is 
still the plant bed of that democracy. 

The family-size farm with adequate and equal opportunity in the 
economic scheme of America will tend to distribute our population 
and keep many families out of the crowded city areas and industrial 
sections and will revive and promote the spiritual and cultural life 
of America. 

What is happening to the family-size farms in our country? They 
are being swallowed up by those who would, in the enormous accumu- 
Jation of acreage, bring to farming a revival of the old sweatshop 
days in industry. Mass production by machines and itinerant labor 
are destroying that seat of good citizenship, culture, and spiritual 
integrity that the farm family of yesterday typified. 

In spite of the fact that we are allegedly producing great surpluses 
of food and fiber and are resorting to acreage and crop allotments to 
cut down that surplus, we are spending millions of public funds in 
reclaiming more land, irrigating the deserts and putting them into 
production to further increase surpluses, and in order to do this we 
are taking the allotments from the family-size farm and giving them 
to these new ventures. Great acreages are being accumulated into the 
hands of the few and those who labor on them are reduced to serfdom 
while the family farm is destroyed. 

Our President and the Supreme Court say that we shall have no 
second-class citizens in this country in one breath, and yet in the next 
breath they permit great aggregations of agricultural power to take 
away from the people their Sante eee and pervert it, not to the 
American way of life, but to the purely selfish profit motive, and they 
proceed to inaugurate amendments to our agricultural system which 
take away the acreage of the family-size farm and reduce them to 
impossible economic ventures and drive the people from the land. 
Industry and business have the Sherman Act and other enabling laws 
to protect them against restraint of trade and the formation and oper- 
ation of monopolies. Why shouidn’t the people—the little people if 
you please—who are engaged in the basic industry of agriculture have 
some protection and restraining laws that will not permit the few to 
gobble up the lands and the crop allotments and in doing so destroy 
and make impossible and unfeasible that mother of all industry—the 
family farm? 

Parity, as it era to the farmers, makes cold chills run up and 
down the spines of those who now say that the farmer is the “pamp- 
ered tyrant” of our economy. 
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What is this “parity” that has been made to seem nefarious and 
mysterious by its enemies? Mr. Webster says that parity is equality, 
likeness, sameness, and on the same level. Those who oppose it might 
do well to look into its true meaning and purpose. Then they would 
understand that the farmers are not looking for nor asking any 
pampering, special privilege or undeserved recognition. They simply 
want to be placed by their Government on the same level with all other 
segments of our economy. It is quite easy to deny this by various 
regulatidns, rulings, and laws. All the farmer asks is that he be given 
a fair and equal opportunity to make his contributions to his family, 
his Government, and his generation. 

The whole question of subsidies, Government aids, laws of assistance, 
protective laws, and governmental favor and preference to every indi- 
vidual, group, or corporation, should be brought out into the open in 
full detail and our people made fully aware and cognizant of what 
goes on in these matters. Our farmers are perfectly willing for their 
record to be made public and their story fully told, and by the same 
token they feel that they, and the public generally, are entitled to 
know just what other segments of our economy are receiving directly 
and indirectly from and through our Government that bolsters and 
sustains their business and increases their profits. All subterfuges 
used by selfish and privileged groups in escaping their full responsi- 
bility to our Government and its people should be ferreted out. 

While we are being told of great surpluses in our farm products, 
we go merrily on bringing new lands into production, reclaiming low- 
trai: irrigating dry and arid deserts, putting cutover timberlands 
into production, increasing production and then reducing allotments 
and acreages to our small family size farms until we drive them out 
of operation. What is taken from the small farmer is then added 
to the allotments of the large ones. In the South we are undergoing 
a real experience—our Negroes are going North—our cotton is going 
West, and the damn Yankees are coming South, and God only knows 
where we are going before the end of the story if all this continues, 
Seriously, however, the inconsistency of opening new lands, increasing 
production by large corporate groups, and taking away from our 
family size farm those allotments that are their life’s blood, is a very 
difficult situation to understand. 

We do this in the face of great surpluses. Most of these new and 
reclaimed lands are owned by groups or corporations who come into 
competition with the small family size farm. By their unlawful 
combinations and the power of large capital they can produce great 
quantities of various crops. These flood the markets, build up our 
surpluses and create an impossible situation for those who have farmed 
all their lives. By this monopolistic, strangling procedure, those who 
are engaged in it and their conduct is just as immoral, illegal, and 
indefensible as hundreds of others who have done the same thing in 
the business world and some of whom have been called to account by 
our Government. Their combinations have been broken up and dis- 
solved in order that smaller business might survive and continue and 
the public protected from the ultimate evils of monopoly and restraint 
of trade. 

This same procedure is going on with respect to agriculture and as 
a result the family-size farm is being forced out of business, and the 
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jittle man is forced into other lines of work for which he is neither 
prepared nor efficient and in which he is totally misplaced, unhappy, 
and becomes a second-class citizen. 

The poet was eternally right when he said: 


lll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
‘Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
A bold peasantry their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


. 

Now, gentlemen, that is what we are doing in America today, the 
agriculture situation; we can hear the tramp of their feet of the men 
leaving the farms in Johnston County, in North Carolina, this very 
afternoon who cannot procure land next year, because of cuts in income 
and acreage on the small-size farms. 

The destruction of the family-size farm will be the great American 
tragedy. Feudal economists and selfish interests will never be able 
to replace the home-size American farm. This is the basic foundation 
of our country. Farming came first and sustained the country while 
other things were developed, but farming remains as our basic and 
essential industry. Farming was here before the railroads, the air- 
planes, the power companies—yes, even before General Motors. 


Farming was when General Motors warn’t, 
Farming will be when General Motors ain’t. 


We need a broad study of the whole agricultural situation because 
people have to eat, not just sectional, but nationwide. It is essentially 
a way of life—it’s more than a business—it’s more than a living—it is 
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protection and encouragement as a way of life that we grant to any 
other segment of American life. It should and must Be protected 
against unlawful combinations, encroachments, and unfair competi- 
tion. The whole deal needs a reshuffling and a new pattern laid out 
that has in mind the people who need and want to be engaged in agri- 
culture, who find joy in their work, and who have in mind the feeding 
of the hungry people everywhere. Instead of surpluses and empty 
stomachs, let us have full production and full stomachs. Half the 
people in the world will go to bed hungry tonight and yet our bins 
overflow with food. If we would shoot some of our neighbors and even 
potential enemies with food instead of bullets, we would build more 
good will and international understanding and at much less expense; 
and perhaps with their stomachs full and the assurances of our good 
will they might become self-sustaining peoples and neighbors instead 
of suspicious, unfriendly enemies. 

We are looking to you, as our lawmakers, in your wisdom to work 
out some plan that will not only save the family-size farm, but will 
restore it to its once proud position in our national life. Let us elimi- 
nate the unfair competition, the unlawful combinations, the strangling 
influences of economic royalists, and restore our farms to farmers— 
a seat of culture and families to be raised and leadership to be devel- 
oped. Let us encourage them in processing their own products, doin 
their own financing. Let us stile of every man a capitalist, a self- 
respecting homeowner, and a valuable contributor to our national 
economy and well-being. Let us put the production of farm products 
back in the hands of real farmers. Let us help him to establish his 
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own credit agencies and place the American farmer on an equal footing 
‘with the American industrialist, the American banker, the American 
business and American professional man. 

Let us continue our parity concept on a graduated basis—having in 
mind the real needs of our small farmers—then graduate parity down- 
ward as acreage increases and the real needs of the farmer grow less 
with his increased assurances of a fair deal and an equal opportunity. 

Let us reclaim and redistribute our allotments to the end that every 
family may have a sufficient allotment of crops to make of them a suc- 
cessful farm family. Let us not, by taking away from the small 
farmers and giving it to the larger ones, drive the family farmers off 
the land. Let us give the farms to the farmers and let the speculators, 
the monopolists, the restrainers of agricultural economy, return with 
the shoemaker to his last. 

Let us take a new look—a full look—at our real farm economy, and 
then render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s. 

Ithank you. [Applause. | 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Grady. 

In the interest of time, gentlemen, please withhold your applause 
until we hear from everyone and it will save us more time than you 
realize. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Grady, for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Gravy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomrson. J. L. Talley. He will be followed by Ted Glod. 
Have a chair, please, and give your name to the reporter. About how 
much time do you need ? 


STATEMENT OF J. L. TALLEY, PERSON COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Tatiey. About 2 minutes. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I was taught from a child 
to give honor and witness the truth when I heard it. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Texas that I never wanted to shake a man’s 
hand better than I did a few minutes ago, and shake hands with him 
for that fine statement he gave a few minutes ago. 

This is J. L. Talley, from Person County. There has been enough 
said concerning the small farmer, but that is what I have been asked 
to make mention to you gentlemen. In my county we have numbers 
and numbers of ama farmers of my race that would be glad to have 
another job to kind of supplement what they are doing so far as 
farming 1s concerned, but we fail to have any jobs, anything available 
that we could get to help out what we are doing. We just would 
like for you gentlemen to know that, and if there is any solution 
to any problem that you could put forth to help us we would certainly 
em it. 

he CuarrmMan. May I interrupt ? 

You agree with what Mr. Poage said, then, that the whole solution 
is to be found in the level of prices? In other words, if the farmers 
could. have prices, adequate prices, fair prices, related to the things 
they have to buy, you could be successful on your farm, could you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Tattry. What I would like to say is, we as a race, are cut like 
the rest of them, but, when we don’t have a sufficient amount of in- 
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come to take care of the situation, we don’t have no other income 
source to look forward to, as getting some aid to help us along to make 
ends meet. 

The Cuamrman. You would like to get better prices for the things 
you produce, or you would have to work off the farm? 

Mr. Tatxey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Tauuey. Yes, sir; I appreciate it. I think it is an honor for 
being in the gentleman’s presence, and I would like to shake hands 
with you before leaving. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. TuHompson. Where is Mr. Smith? 

All right, Mr. Glod. 


STATEMENT OF TED GLOD, A FARMER, NEW HANOVER 
COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Giop. My name is Ted Glod. I am from New Hanover County, 
and I think I represent the small farmers. We heard of big farmers, 
but I think I represent the small farmers, farmers which farm on 
15 and 20 acres, and bring up their families. 

I have a statement here made by the farmers. I will read it to you. 

We, the vegetable growers of New Hanover County for the last 
10 years—I want you particularly to watch the 10 years—especially 
the last 3, have seen our number grow smaller and smaller. That is, 
meaning farming population. 

This, we think, is due to several of the following reasons: 

1. Increases in cost of packages, fertilizer, equipment, freight, and 
labor. These have doubled since World War II, while prices have 
fallen to the same level as 1938. In many cases the price is below the 
cost of production. 

2. Overproduction is causing the serious decline in price. We feel 
that this is brought about by farmers on an allotment basis, that is, 
cotton and tobacco farmers, who have surplus land on which they plant 
vegetables. This is a cause of the overproduction. We, as vegetable 
growers, do not have any protection from this practice, while the 
allotment farmers are protected, that is, the cotton and the tobacco 
farmers. We feel that, inasmuch as allotment farmers can plant 
vegetables while vegetable farmers cannot plant alloted crops, that 
we should be protected from these surplus acres. 

3. Consequently, over 90 percent of the younger generation of our 
farm families are leaving the farm. We feel that if your income 
could be raised, so that it wold be more attractive, we could hold 
younger folks on the farm. 

4. The consumers of today are demanding vegetables be packaged 
in such a manner that the machinery and facilities required is beyond ~ 
the reach of the small farmer in our county. If some way was found 
to furnish financial aid—not as a gift, but as a loan—to construct a 
large-type facility that would provide these services for small farmers, 
we feel that we could meet any competition, make money, and above 
all, keep our sons and daughters on the farm. 

The statement reads that. Further, I want to add this, that for 
the last 10 years, since the acreage allotment was cut on the tobacco, 
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that is where we were losing each year, but in the last 3 years, we are 
losing more. Wearemakingnomoney. The big 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you a question ? 

We have heard that statement and complaint many, many times 
that as you divert land from cotton and other crops, the land is put 
into the production of fruits and vegetables. I do not think that 
is true in Nash County. It is difficult to get a tobacco farmer or a 
cotton farmer to grow a sufficient amount of vegetables for his home 
use, but the fact remains that the Secretary of Agriculture now con- 
tends that he has the authority to prevent the very thing you are 
talking about. In other words, if I start to put diverted tobacco 
acres into vegetables, he says he has the authority to prevent my 
doing it. He issued one order during the last year, I think, that 
restricted the use of diverted acres. That order was set aside. What 
he intended to do was to protect you people. As to what extent you 
are invioved, I am not in a positior to know, and I doubt that members 
of this committee are in a position to know. 

Mr. Grop. I agree with you, Mr. Cooley, but you know yourself— 
and we could prove it to you—where they actually are growing 
vegetables. 

The Cuarrman. I do not doubt that in some places it is happening, 
but I doubt if you would find two bushels of potatoes on my farm. 
They just will not grow. 

Mr. Giop. On yours. But what happened to us, we were farming 
before and the population increased. 

_ The Craran. I agree with you. I do not know what the answer 
is. 

Mr. Anerneruy. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anernetuy. When was this trend first noticeable in your 
section ? 

Mr. Guiop. I would say about 9 years ago. 

Mr. Aserneruy. About 9 years ago? 

Mr. Gtop. When it began to slide lower. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Well, was that when they started cutting cotton ? 

Mr. Gop. Tobacco. 

The Cuatrman. Tobacco. 

Mr. Gtop. Mostly tobacco. 

Mr. AperNetuy. There was no cotton cut until 1950. 

Mr. Guop. In the last 3 years. 

Mr.’ Anernetuy. That was in 1950. There was unlimited produc- 
tion in 1951 and 1952. 

The Cuarmman, May I interrupt. I think we are going back more 
than we were 9 years ago. 

Mr. Aserneriy. Cotton was cut again in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 
There have only been 4 control years on cotton in the last 10 years, 
and there was none at all in 1951 and 1952, and for the years prior 
to 1950. 

Mr. Giov. Well, what caused it? That is what we hear. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I do not know. I understood you to say it was 
because of the reduction in cotton, 10 years ago. 

Mr. Guop. Not in cotton. I want to correct myself. Beginning 
from tobacco and then the last 3 years we actually were feeling it, 
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the last 3 years we actually began to feel it heayily.. In fact, we 
were losing money on it. 

Mr. AserNeruy. You have had neighbors who had cotton reduced 
and converted to vegetables ¢ 

Mr. Guiop. Not in the cotton area, strictly a truck area, vegetable 
area. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Where is it that they started growing vegetables 
after taking land out of cotton ? 

Mr. Gurop. Clinton, Wallace. We have passed by and we have 
seen. it. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Had they produced vegetables there before ? 

Mr. Giop. Not to that extent. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrie. I want to make just one observation. I come from 
an area Which produces potatoes. We find the same problem that you 
have mentioned here, causing us a good deal of concern. I would like 
to say that I appreciate your statement very much. This problem 
of diverted acres—and it is a tremendous problem administratively— 
is a serious problem to those of us who are producing these crops that 
are outside of the framework of fixed-price supports. 

Mr. Guop. Taking it all into consideration, a man who raises a 
family on 10, 15 acres of land, is doing a good job, and he has done 
it during the depression, but he can’t do it now, and they are leaving 
the farms. There must be something wrong. If he kept the farm 
going and brought his family up during the depression, but can’t do 
it now, there must be something wrong. We don’t do all the services 
from the State College, I don’t say—they tell us to grow more and 
more and more, and we can tell them how to grow it. at we want 
is how to get the money to pay our bills. We can get the loans, too, 
but who is going to pay them back? 

Mr. THoMPsoN. Thank you very much, Mr, Glod. 

T will call on Mr. Smith now. ere is Mr. Smith? 

While Mr. Smith is coming up, I want to say to the personnel of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration and of the county supervisors 
and the Soil Conservation Service and other Government people who 
are here, that I have your names all on this list. They will go in the 
record at this point, as indicating that you were present and showing 
an interest in the problem. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

County agents: H. B. Butler, Raleigh, N. C.; W. B. Lewis, Wilson, N. C.; J. P. 
Woodard, Nashville, N. C.; M. E. Hollowell, State College, N. C.; John Pilland, 
Smithville, N. C.; J. W. Saunders, Henderson, N. C.; D. P. Baggett, Wilmington, 
N. C.; J. B. Simper, Pittsboro, N. C.; G. W. Miller, Raleigh, N. C. 

Assistant directors: R. W. Shaffner and C. D. Ratchford. 


District Agents, Raleigh, N. C.: M. B. Hollowell, E. L. Norton, and H. M. 
Singletarry. 


Mr. Tompson. All right, Mr. Smith. 
STATEMENT OF MARK H. SMITH, A FARMER, PITT COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Smiru. My nameis Mark H. Smith, a farmer from Pitt County. 
Having been connected with the farm program in Pitt County since 
it originated, I thought you would like to know what we think of the 
farm program as it relates to the small farmer in our county, and 
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I will use tobacco as an example, since tobacco is a specialized crop 
in our area. 

At the beginning of the tobacco program, I lived on a large, spe- 
oe tobacco farm, which had an over-average amount of tobacco 

lanted, 
. At the same time that I lived on this farm, I leased a small farm. 
This farm, the serial number was 567, and this small farm had no 
tobacco history during the base period by which allotments were 
derived, with the exception of the small acreage I put in there one 

ear. 
. Under the program, as it has gone along during the years, large 
farms like the one, 629, that I lived on and now live on, and other 
similar farms, have leaned backwards to give due consideration to 
these small, nonallotment farms, small allotments, or no allotments at 
all. Today, this original large farm that I referred to, which had 
eight tenants at that time, today this farm has been broken down into 
five different ownerships and units, and each one of these units carries 
a smaller tobacco acreage allotment than this nontobacco farm that I 
leased back there at the beginning of the program. This farm, 629, 
today is third from the bottom in tobacco allotment in Pitt County, 
and 567 is above the average, I think. 

We feel, and I think practically all the small farmers in Pitt County 
feel, that their interests have been adequately provided for under our 
farm program, and whatever our plight or condition might be, I don’t 
think that we blame it or they can blame it to the program itself. We 
feel that so far as the program is concerned, the only thing that can 
be done for the small farmer is on the same basis as has been done 
in the past on a local level. 

I go along with the extension department in the college in that we 
ought to increase our production, and our know-how, but I think one 
of the reasons we are up here today is because we have had a little 
too much know-how for the consuming market. In other words, we 
are burdened with a surplus here. 

As far as I know I was the first man in North Carolina to produce 
over a ton and a quarter of tobacco an acre. However, this increased 
yield hasn’t solved my problems. Increased production will come, 
and should come, but it is going to play into the hands of the consuming 
public, unless we have a support price. 

It is good and well that we should expand and increase our produc- 
tion, but we can expand only as fast as demand justifies. I think the 
Department had gone all out in recommending irrigation. I have 
been on the farm and home committee, and we have had people who 
applied, older people, without sons to take over, who recommended 
irrigation. I have seen some of these people, who invested in irrigation, 
move out and leave it. 

I think we go a little top-heavy on production. 

One thing that I would like to say, too, in regard to the nonfarm 
owner—I mean farmers who are not living on the farm, and are en- 
gaged in other business; I do not thing there can be any objection to 
a doctor or lawyer or anyone in other professions farming, provided 
the farm is not used as a means of evading just taxes. I do not think 
we should keep out anybody from entering into the farming business, 
We have no right to, but, if anybody is allowed to enter into the 
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farming business on the basis of evading just taxes, then we are in 
unfair competition with this man, and at the same time the Govern- 
ment is deprived of just revenue. 

I think you gentlemen for this opportunity. 

Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Walter N. Benson. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire whether or not Mr. 
Jake Croswell is here? 

Mr. Croswety. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We will hear you in a minute, Mr. Croswell. 

Mr. Croswett. All right. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. and Mrs. Benson, I take it? 


STATEMENTS OF WALTER M. BENSON AND IRIS BENSON, HIS WIFE, 
FARMERS, CLAYTON, N. C. 


Mr. Benson. She finally came up. 

Mrs. Benson. I was afraid he would say something wrong. 

Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are on a 6214-acre fini with 49 
acres allotment, 3 acres cotton allotment, 3 acres wheat allotment, 21 
acres corn allotment. 

In addition to that we rent 2 acres adjoining farms of tobacco. We 
have 7 head of cattle, and’a year ago we carried 14 head of brood sows, 
and we are in pretty bad shape. 

At this meeting I learned a lot, and most everything I had in mind 
to say has already been said, but I do want tp hiding out the flexible 
scale. 

In other words, we have heard for the last 3 years of the flexible 
scale, and I want to bring to your attention that it is my opinion— 
I speak only from this person himself—that our commodities have 
always been on a flexible scale, because in December you take pork, 
eggs, to market, and eggs is a good price, and then just 3 months 
later its value may be half of what it was. 

Of course, hogs is low during December, and higher maybe in the 
summer, 

What I would like to bring out is a better marketing situation, some- 
thing standardized for the 12 months’ period, not only the 3 months 
or 2 months. 

Of course, we have got support prices, and I am proud of it. We've 

cooperation, but we want a market that we can carry our produce 
own to each month of the year and evalue it at the same dollar. 

A fair return is what I would like to see the small farmer get, in 
our community, in your community, and I want laws passed for one 
and for all. in other words, I am not selfish, but we are in a strain 
with a surplus. The surplus situation you see, is a big surplus. You 
read some people advocate no surplus at all, if we could get it. Well, 
I am not one of them. I want to bring out the soil-bank program. 

In other words, instead of the soil-bank program I wuld prefer 


having a farmers’ bank program, in other words, the little farmer, in 

other words, we may do good by the soil conservation, these: bank 

programs, but I do think these little farmers should have a bank 

—— of their own, to maintain a better marketing situation, a 
tter price. 
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That is what we need on Johnston County. I am from Clayton. 
Mr. Anrenetuy. What you are trying to say is that what you little 
fellows need is something to bank? That is what you mean, is it not? 

Mr. Benson. We speak of the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Aserneruy. That is right. 

Mr. Benson. And I want a farmer’s bank program. 

Mr. Aserneruy. To have something to bank. 

Mr. Benson. That is right. To conserve the soil is wonderful, but 
I think conserving the humanity, the small farmer, is very important, 
and it comes ahead of the soil. 

Mrs. Benson. I agree with him. I am a field hand, you know, out 
on the farm. 

The Cuarrman. Do not interrupt the lady. 

Mrs. Benson. Lady and gentlemen, I am a field hand. I am a real 
farmer’s wife, and I heard the other gentlemen talk about their wives 
- went out to work. Daddy won’t let me work; besides, I don’t know 
how to do anything. Here is what worries me: I feel my children are 
entitled to a college education like the doctors, lawyers, and big 
farmers’ children. Well, it.is almost impossible to do that on our 
family-sized farm. My daughter is in college and she wants to study 
medicine. We hope she is able to fulfill her great ambition. The only 
way she can stay 1n college, she is doing laundry for a family of five 
people, cooks means for five people, has to keep a house spotless and 
clean. She is making a straight B average. I don’t think it is fair, 
whenever we work, 10 and 12 hours a day, tobaceo farmers, cotton 
farmers, cow farmers, there is no time of the year that there is any 
extra time. There is no time of the year where I can see where a 
farmer’s wife can go off and draw a dollar and hour, and, boy, I would 
like to have a dollar an hour. 

Don’t you think you ean supplement the farmer’s wife? And I will 
guarantee there won’t be overproduction. 

Mr. Benson. We use it up. 

Mrs. Benson. We use the money. 

In my community there are women like me, and there are school 
teachers, and they have other professions. And another kick I heard 
so much about brought out today, about the doctors and all buymg 
up land. 

"Hale is the thing about the money people going out and buying the 
farmers’ land: The small farmer doesn’t have the money to run in 
competition with the doctor. 

Now we are farmers. Pop was a preacher, and it took me 21 years 
to learn how to farm, with State college ideas, but daddy was a dirt 
farmer, and he tried to put in his idea of farming. Anyway we haven’t 
gone broke, or haven’t gotten rich, either. 

Then the News and Observer started printing the horoscopes, and I 
started reading it and farming through their advice. 

We did well, but we are no match for the hurricanes, if they had 
not hit us three times last summer. 

I think we do just as weli as the State college theories. I shouldn’t 
talk all of this—people will see how ignorant I am—but I still think 
the major thing and most important thing is helping the family farm, 
because we do teach our children early in life a sense of responsibility, 
and I am going to brag a little further. 
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When we send our farm children to school, they are the ones that 
get down to business and really make the fine men and leaders, be- 
cause they have been taught leadership and responsibility from birth. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CuarrMan. That is a splendid statement. 

I understand, that you attach more faith to the News and Observer 
horoscope than you do the Department of Agriculture? 

Mrs. Ruseti: That and the almanac. At least it tells us when it 
is going to rain. 

he Cuatrman. Now that the lady has finished, you may proceed, 
sir. 

Mr. Benson. With, say, 4 or 5 dry years, and the recent windstorm 
we have suffered, and if it weren’t for the horoscope, I guess we would 
have left the farm. 

The Cuarrman. It all comes down to this: If = could get an 
adequate price for the things you produce, you could stay on the farm. 
and educate your child and would not do the thing you are doing now. 

Mr. Benson. That is it. 

Mrs. Benson. Absolutely. 

The Cuarrman. The same thing goes back to what Mr. Abernethy 
said. If you do not have money to put in the bank, you are not going 
to be a very successful farmer. 

Mr. Benson. That is true. 

I would like to say something else in regard to the soil conservation. 
It is a wonderful program, ian I receive parity from the soil-conser- 
vation project, and here the other day I read in the News and 
Observer 

The Cuarrman. Still reading that News and Observer, are you? 

Mrs. Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benson. Our President of the United States, Mr. Eisenhower, 
predicts we are going to a out 25 million diverted acres, in grass and 
trees. Well, then the day after—maybe 1 day after—I read the 
News and Observer where it hasn’t any seed, any trees, and where 
Mr. Benson did away with the nurseries. 

The Caarrman. You do not mean “Cousin Ezra?” 

' Mr. Benson. I am no cousin, but I am speaking about the 
nurseries—I am a Benson—and I understand he made a boner—I 
guess I made one today, too, but Iam proud to be here. Iam enjoying 
this. Iam off the track. 

Mrs. Benson. You see, nature provided the grass seed. 

Mr. Benson. Back on this conservation of seed and tree business, it 
was passed in Washington, where there wasn’t any more money appro- 
priated for the nurseries. I am proud of that, because it is foolish 
to spend any money, in my way of thinking, and taking the ceiling 
price off the grass seed. 

Well, we Poe need that. I am not going into that, because I 
don’t have the figures on it. 

Here is what I want to come out and bring to you: We don’t need 
the trees. We need the seed. We have leaders, in other words, 
we have everything we wish for—we have leaders, in other words, to 
show us how. I wouldn’t know how to go out and sow pine seed or 
poppy seed, or anything, but I get the information. If our soil grows 
the trees, it would produce the trees, sprout the trees. That nursery 
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roposition, I don’t see.it is necessary for that for the grass seed—my 

arm will produce the nature grass and preserve the soil. In other 
words, in 5 months I guarantee it will be knee high in grass, head high 
in weeds, without any grass seed. 

And, instead of appropriating a lot of conservation money for this 
soil bank—— 

Mrs. Benson. All we need is the money. 

Mr. Benson. For the soil bank, I think we should have the farmers’ 
bank, or maybe the small-tenant bank, subsidize him so he can get the 
surplus moved off so our crop will rise to the point where it pays. 

want to bring out another point about surplus. 

I don’t see any need in the world for a farmer to produce something 
he already has. 

It would be very foolish for me to go down to the service station 
and put a tank of gas in a car when it already had a tank of gas in it. 
In other words, it would be wasted. That is what we are doing today. 
We are just wasting—think about the use of oil, gas, tractors—to put 
25 million acres in trees and grass. Think about all the labor, all the 
sweat and everything you have to do. Let nature take its course, and 
we will have the trees and have the grass, and we could have this appro- 
priation for our people at home, the little farmers. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. and Mrs. Benson. 

Mr. TuHompson. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Benson, Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Benson. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, we have very limited time left, and I 
have the names of Mr. B. L. Williamson, Mr. Harry Green, Mr. W. M. 
Timberlake, and Mr. Odell Enis. Are all you gentlemen here? 

I do not think Mr. Williamson is here. Mr. Harry Green has gone. 
Is Mr. B. L. Williamson here ? 

Mr. Witt1amson. Iam here. 

The Cuarrman. Come around, Mr. Williamson. We must ask that 
you be brief, because we have present Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Arthur 
Williams, of the Farm Bureau, Mr. Garrett of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Mr. Jack Crosswell, and Mr. Carey Bostian, and Dr. Colvard 
of State College. We want to hear all of them and we only have 20 
minutes. Please give us your ideas about the solution. Let us talk 
about the solutions. We know the problems. 


STATEMENT OF B. L. WILLIAMSON, PRESIDENT OF THE FARM 
BUREAU, HOKE COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. Wiii1amson. Mr. Chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee, I had intended to be very brief anyway, because I do not have 
a prepared statement. 

I am B. L. Williamson, president of the Farm Bureau of Hoke 
County, and also a farmer. 

While I may not fall in the category of an extremely small farmer, 
I am certainly not a large farmer. We feel like, speaking from the 
standpoint of people in Hoke County, especially the small farmers, 
some of the primary problems are the great spread that has occurred 
between the price of production and the price that we are getting for 
our commodities. 
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Now, we do not know all the answers, in fact, we do not know any 
of the answers to this problem, but we know that labor has risen, we 
know that the cost of raw materials has risen, and we also know that 
we have accumulated some surpluses, if we want to consider them that, 
but I like to think of them, most of them, if not part of them, in terms 
of reserves, and also we feel like the small-family-sized farmer cannot 
operate efficiently with the small acreage that he now has. 

The roadblock to this is the fact that he cannot compete with the 
corporation farmers for additional land. 

Now, in our section, if a piece of land goes on the market, an ex- 
tremely small farmer does not have a chance, because these corpora- 
tion farmers completely outbid him. 

Speaking from the standpoint of controls, the small farmer feels 
that he cannot stand too many more drastic reductions, because he will 
be completely without an income. 

Now, we realize that there must be some mention of keeping supply 
even with demand, but we feel like if that small farmer has a break 
and is allowed to compete with the corporation farmer for additional 
land that he, working with family labor, will not proaues as heavy 
volumes as that corporation farmer, who is completely mechanized. 

One other thing I think in that trend is the fact—and I think it 
has been mentioned several times before, that I—and I would hesitate 
to mention it except for one thing that 1 would like to bring out, and 
that is the fact that doctors and lawyers and what-have-you, are. buy- 
ing farm equipment and using that as hobby farms, and we feel like it 
is hurting the cause of the little man. 

I believe there was a question asked, if you meant that, a little 
while back. How do you feel that could hurt, because this land would 
be in production anyway? In my opinion, the way that it is hurting 
most is the fact that he can operate this farm with up to $50,000 a 
year loss and still produce cows at that loss, whereas a small farmer, 
or any poor man depending on cattle, or any other crop for a liveli- 
hood, cannot afford to operate for $50,000 a year loss. He would 
either have to get out of the cattle business, which would reduce cattle, 
or he would have to completely quit. I am only speaking, like I 
said, for the farmers of Hoke County. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much for your splendid state- 
ment. 

Mr. Jack Crosswell, speaking in behalf of Mr. Jonathan Daniels, 
the News and Observer, which has had so many plugs here today, 
free of charge. 

How long is that statement, Mr. Crosswell ? 


STATEMENT OF JACK CROSSWELL, REPRESENTING JONATHAN 
DANIELS, THE NEWS AND OBSERVER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. Croswe.u. It is a 5—414-page statement. 

The Cuarrman. I wonder if you could submit that for the record 
and give us briefly an extemporaneous statement ? 

Mr. Poage. It will be published in the paper. 

The Cuatmrman. As Mr, Poage says, it will be published on the 
front page of the paper tomorrow, and all will read it. We are 
pressed for time. 
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We have had distinguished men waiting all day long, the master of 
the Grange, of the Farm Bureau, dean of the college. 

You may file the statement. 

Mr. CrossweL. There is one point I would like to bring out. 

The Cuarrman. I do not mean to shut you off. Give us your views 
briefly. 

Mr. Crossweti. Mr. Bill Humphries, our farm editor, sick with the 
flu today, prepared this and asked if possibly the House Committee 
on Agriculture could consider the problem of the small farmer by 
meeting jointly with the Small Business Committee, to explore all 
possible approaches toward encouraging the development of local in- 
dustry in areas where surplus farm labor exists, or is likely to develop. 

The Cuarrman. We will certainly give consideration to that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. CrosswEtu. I will file the rest of it. 

The CuHarrMan. We appreciate it very much, and appreciate Mr. 
Humphries preparing it for the record, and assure you that it will 
be carefully considered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Britt HumMpPuRIES, FARM Epitor, RALEIGH NEWS AND OBSERVER, 
RALEIGH, N, C. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Bill Humphries. 
I am farm editor of the Raleigh News and Observer. 

It was my hope that Mr. Jonathan Daniels, editor of the News and Observer, 
might appear before you today. Unfortunately, a previous commitment has 
taken him out of the State, and I shall substitute for him as best I ean. How- 
ever, the views I express are my own. 

Gentlemen, first of all I wish to thank you for eoming to Raleigh and con- 
ducting this hearing. I wish to thank each of you, for your past efforts to help 
agriculture and improve the economic position of farmers. You will forgive 
us North’ Carolinians, I am sure, for the special pride that we take in your 
distinguished chairman, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, and the magnificent 
service that he has rendered as an agricultural statesman for more than two 
decades. 

The problem we are discussing today—the plight of the family farm—is, in 
my opinion, one of the most serious problems now confronting our Nation. It 
is a matter that cannot be delayed, for time presses hard upon us for an answer. 

I was born and brought up on a family-sized tobacco farm in this State. That 
farm, still operated by my mother, has taken advantage of many benefits made 
possible through the Federal Government by action of the Congress. The land 
has been improved through the help of the Soil Conservation Service. Prices 
on the principal crop have been stabilized through the tobaceo program. A 
brother has taken advantage of the veterans’ farm training program. The home 
demonstration program has brought new ideas in homemaking, to save time 
and labor and take some of the drudgery out of housework. The county farm 
agent has given valuable assistance on many occasions, and just the other day 
he helped my mother sell part of the farm timber for a satisfactory price and 
in a manner that will promote future growth. The kerosene lamps by which I 
studied as a schoolboy have been replaced by electric lights made possible 
through the RBA. 

These and other Federal programs have meant a great deal to this particular 
farm and the people who operate it. 

Despite all this, however, the future is a big question mark. For on this 
farm, and on many thousands similar to it, economic opportunity is severely 
limited. 

Some of my mother’s neightbors have partially solved their problem—and I 
emphasize the word “partially’—by doing work off the farm. Fortunately, 
many have been able to find employment in nearby industrial plants. As a 
result of this trend toward part-time farming, the number of farms in the county 
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actually increased by 26 percent from 1950 to 1954. This, as you know, is run- 
ning directly counter to both State and national trends. Actually, well over 
one-fourth of all farms in the county have a total size of less than 10 acres, 

Part-time farming, I think, is the answer for some of our farm people who 
have such limited acreage. But a more drastic solution is needed in the case 
of many thousands of farmworkers in this and other States who do not own 
any land. They must be given an opportunity for full employment in other 
types of work. 

In 1940 one-third of North Carolina’s labor force was employed in agriculture. 
By 1955 this proportion had dropped to one-fifth. And by 1975 it will be only 
one-tenth. At least that was the prediction made this week by Dr. C, Horace 
Hamilton, of North Carolina State College. 

What will happen to our surplus labor on the farm? There is only one answer: 
These people must be given a decent economic opportunity in other work. In 
many areas of the Southeast, including North Carolina, this means more indus- 
try is needed. 

Industry, especially local processing plants, would help in many ways. Efforts 
are now being made along this line, but much more remains to be done. Possibly 
the House Committee on Agriculture could consider this problem jointly with 
the Small Business Committee, to explore all possible approaches toward en- 
couraging the development of local industry in areas where surplus farm labor 
exists or is likely to develop. 

Some industrial development might come about through farm cooperatives, 
particularly if the loan provisions of the Bank for Cooperatives are liberalized. 
Toward this end it might be desirable to expand the Farmer Cooperative Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

On the subject of credit, I am told there is a need for more intermediate, 
adjustment-type credit for farmers who wish to install irrigation, establish a 
beef herd, or make similar changes. Certainly this is a time when farmers are 
called upon to make rapid adjustments, and they are not always able to obtain 
the money they need for intermediate periods. The program of the Farmers 
Home Administration, which is certainly one of the finest agencies that we have, 
might be reviewed from this standpoint. 

If large numbers of farmworkers are to move into industry, they must. be 
prepared for their new employment. Otherwise they will not be able to take 
advantage of the opportunities that may arise. This would indicate that an 
industrial training program is desirable. A tobacco-minded worker cannot be 
expected to become machine-minded unless he is taught basic machine skills, 

Some way must be found to channel more of the benefits of present programs 
to family farms. I do not know whether this would call for a dollar limit on 
the price supports to be paid to one operator, or whether it would require a 
seale of price supports graduated according to volume of production. There are 
disadvantages to both these approaches. However, the problem is one that 
should be faced squarely, and a solution should be found if at all possible. 

A positive approach to our agricultural troubles requires that we explore every 
possible means of increasing consumption, both in this country and abroad. 
Our export markets must be maintained and expanded. And here at home, if 
funds for agricultural research are to be increased as the President requested, 
part of this money should be specifically earmarked for efforts to find new 
markets and new uses for farm products. Research on production methods 
should be continued, for many problems of production remain unsolved. How- 
ever, we need desperately to give greater attention to marketing, and to finding 
new uses for farm crops. For example, someone has suggested that newsprint, 
which is now in short supply, can be made from crotalaria. If so, a vast new 
market for this crop would be opened up and there would be new opportunities 
for farmers. Only research, however, can give us the answer. 

The farmer has done his job well and has increased his efficiency and pro- 
duction much more rapidly than have other types of workers. Yet he is now 
“caught in the middle” and is not receiving a fair reward for his efforts. Un- 
doubtedly it will take several years to iron out all the kinks. Meanwhile, in 
my opinion, simple justice requires that the farmer be given the protection of 
90-percent price supports on basic storable crops where production is effectively 
controlled. This seems to me to be an essential first step in any attempt to solve 
the ills of agriculture. 

Finally, we need to remember that what we are facing is not a “farm” prob- 
lem, or a “tobacco” problem, or a “cotton” problem. It is nothing less than a 
human problem—a problem of people who ask only that they be given an oppor- 
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tunity to earn the same level of living enjoyed by other Americans. If we will 
keep this central fact in mind, perhaps we shall find some of the answers sooner 
than we think. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Timberlake? Mr. Timberlake is not here. 

How about Odell Ennis? Odell is gone too. 

Now, Mr. Harry Caldwell. Mr. Caldwell, will you have some regard 
for the time factor and submit what prepared statement you have, for 
the record, in consideration of the committee and give us your views 
in a very brief fashion. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY CALDWELL, MASTER, STATE GRANGE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Catpwex. Well, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I do not have a prepared statement. I don’t believe the boys in the 
back will appreciate my taking this much time. 

I am Harry B. Caldwell, Master of the North Carolina State 
Grange, and certainly I want to extend greetings to the members of 
this committee on your visit to North Carolina today. We are honored 
to have you here, and certainly you have come to a state made up 
largely of small farms, to study one of the most important problems 
in agriculture today. 

I did not bring a prepared statement. I felt members of the com- 
mittee would be more interested in hearing from these small farmers 

‘themselves, and I am sure you do prefer to have them take your time. 

We have the opportunity to come before you from time to time, as 
members of the committee, when you are considering these problems 
in Washington. 

I would like to make 1 or 2 very brief observations. I think the 
problems of the small farmer are being studied by more groups now 
than any one problem in agriculture. 

Basically, the problem in all of agriculture is the same, it is the 
lack of income. 

Price declines during a period when cost of prosuetion is continuing 
to go up or being maintained at those high levels to which they ad- 
vanced during the wartime period and unless we can find some way to 
stabilize income in agriculture, we are going to have real problems 
among small farmers and farmers of all classes. 

Now to be be sure, the larger farmer has certain advantages. He 
has certain advantages over the family-type farm. He has the ad- 
vantages of more capital at his disposal. He has access to more credit 
at. lower interest rates. There are certain other advantages that the 
larger farmer has—tax subsidy was mentioned once or twice today. 
He does have that economic advantage. 

Often the program that is designed to help the small farmer, family 
farmer, is more adapted to the needs of the larger farmer than it is 
to the family farmer. I could give you examples but it is not neces- 
sary for me to do it. 

"Sun thinking about the soil-bank program for the moment, the 


larger farmers will draw larger payments. I would say we must 
exercise extreme care that soil-bank payments will not go to some 
large corporation farms for not planting crops of cotton or other 
surplus agricultural products in this country, and only to see those 
game corporations expand acreages in those same crops on lands they 
own in other countries. 
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So, there are problems involved in all of this, and I am sure that. 
members of this committee are simply trying to find the ways and 
means by which these problems can * brought together in a manner 
that will benefit and help this family-farm unit which, after all, we 
say is basic, not only in agriculture, but basic in our economical and 
social hfe. 

So we recognize your problem. And the small farmer has to have 
credit. He has to have the interest rates that are in line. He has 
to have insurance of price. 

All farmers are interested in expanded markets, and we believe that 
the Government of the United States can do more to help implement 
the expansion of world markets for agricultural products, and, in 
so doing, we eliminate the necessity of the cutbacks which are, today, 
creating serious problems for agricultural producers at all levels. 

Of eourse, there are other things we do that could be helpful. 

Under the soil-bank program we hope that any payments that will 
be made will be large enough to help the farmer maintain his income. 

I make one brief observation on it if I may. The soil-bank program 
will not be worth much to agriculture unless Congress implements it 
with sufficient appropriations so that any curtailment in production 
is fully offset by payments made through the soil-bank program. 
Otherwise, there will be a further loss in income for farmers. 

I could discuss other phases of it, Mr. Chairman, but I know you 
are pressed for time, and that you prefer to hear these fellows that are 
here, a number of them here, and I am sure you would like to hear 
them. 

I made a few brief observations for you at this moment. 

(The following letter was later submitted to the subcommittee :) 


THE NortH CAROLINA STATE GRANGE, 
Greensboro, N. C., February 7, 1956. 
Hon. Haroun D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Haroiy: We want to thank you and the members of your committee again 
for giving North Carolina farmers an opportunity to discuss the plight of family 
farms with you last Friday and Saturday. 

The problem confronting family farmers is not easy to resolve, and you ob- 
served from the hearings that they are extremely critical in this areas at the 
present time. 

Some of the problems confronting family farms grow out of general economic 
conditions. Prices which are too low in relation to the cost of things which 
farmers must buy, coupled with a reduced demand, resulting from the loss of 
foreign markets for such crops as eotten, wheat, and even some tobacco, are 
major causes for this situation. 

Production cutbacks hit family-owned farms harder than the large corporation 
farms because they cannot reduce costs to the same degree. The larger farms 
can reduce costs for labor while the family-owned farms can do very little to 
cut costs in this manner. 

Our study of the problems points up certain advantages enjoyed by large farms 
over family-owned farms as follows: 

1. They have more capital available, The capital requirements in agriculture 
are increasing steadily. This enables large farmers to mechanize and use the 
most effective methods in production. 

2. Large farmers make volume purchases and secure volume discounts. 

3. Larger farmers can reduce production costs when production is being lim- 
ited to a greater degree than family-owned farms. 

4. Large corporation farms usually have more adequate credit available and 
at lower interest rates. 

5. Corporation farms have more control over marketing costs and are in & 
stronger position to market their products at the most opportune time. 
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6. Corporation farms often enjoy tax subsidies by being able to reduce tax 
liability on income derived from other sources. 

The grange believes that extreme care must be used in drafting farm programs 
to aid farmers or big farms will find it easier to comply so that efficient family 
farms will find it impossible to compete. 

There are several things that can be done to help family farms. For instance: 

1. Larger units in many instances are desirable. Additional capital and credit 
will be needed. Gradual adjustments in the size of farm units will occur as 
credit at reasonable interest rates is made available and if we have a sound 
farm-price policy. 

2. The agricultural educational agencies can give additional assistance to 
family farms, such as farm management advice. 

8. We need to expand markets so that production curtailments will not be 
necessary. Consequently, more effort should be made to strengthen our market- 
ing system and to secure world markets for surplus agricultural products. 

4. Family farms can improve their forestry programs. Some method should 
be devised which will enable family farms to receive an annual increment in the 
form of a nonrecourse loan for timber stand development and management. 

Farm cooperatives can help family farms to gain volume discounts and to reduce 
the costs of their marketing services. 

6. The soil bank can be helpful to family farms if payments are sufficient to 
maintain income. 

The grange believes that tax subsidies now given to corporation farms are not 
needed and should be eliminated. 

Please feel free to put this in the record if you feel that it will be helpful to 
the committee. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 


; Harry B, Catpwe tt, State Master. 
The CrHarrman. Mr. Caldwell, we thank you very much for your 
statement. 
Mr. Arthur Williams, who is president of the Farm Bureau 


Federation. 
Mr. Williams, do you have a prepared statement ? 
Mr. Wiuu1aMs. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR D. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, NORTH 
CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


The Cuarrman. Could you present the prepared statement for the 
record and make a extemporaneous statement? How long will it 
take you? 

Mr. Wititams. I would be glad to. I was hoping you would call 
on me earlier this morning so I could take up considerable time of this 
«committee. I know I am about as exhausted as your committee. 

The Cuatrman. I am sorry we could not reach you earlier, but. we 
had to do the best we could with the many witnesses in the limited 
time. If you submit that statement, I am sure it will be read and 
considered by the committee. 

Proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF A, D. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT, NortH CAROLINA Farm BuREAU 


North Carolina agriculture is a little different from most of the other States. 
‘Our most basic problem is one of low net income. We have so many small farms, 
with the average farm including woodland having less than 68 acres and less than 
30 acres under cultivation. In my county. of Wilson the farms will average less 
than 50 acres with about 25 acres cultivated. 

There are many reasons for the large number. of low-income farms in, North 
Carolina. Certainly the small size of the farm has something to do with it. The 
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fact that a large number of our farms are operated by tenants (North Carolina— 
87.5 percent; Wilson County—75 percent) may also be partially responsible for 
the situation. Small farmers, high tenancy, and the lack of proper equipment 
have prevented mechanization. With the major crop being tobacco and so much 
hand labor being required, it has not been practical up to now to mechanize these 
farms. We are not making maximum use of the latest knowledge in production. 

I think the committee is fully aware of the cost-price squeeze that the farmers 
are in at the present time. 

I think it is a settled fact that there are many advantages in having economically 
operated family-sized farms and allowing them to make the necessary income 
for a decent living. The operator of the family-sized farm is a stabilizing in- 
fluence upon the type of government that we have in this Nation. This operator 
brings together in one individual the problems of capital, management, and labor; 
therefore, he understands the problems of all three. With that type of thinking, 
he would not allow our Government to stray too far socialistic, communistic, or 
monopolistic. 

If the farmer owns and tills the land, he is more likely to conserve the soil 
to produce the food and fiber required for our society in generations to come. 

A farmer thinks in terms of plants and animals, life and death, a natural proc- 
ess. In industry one thinks of machines and commerce, an artificial world. 
Thus, the farmer has feeling for his fellow man and is more sympathetic toward 
the church, community, and good government. 

I believe that since it is desirable to have economically operated family-sized 
farms to act as a yardstick or barometer in our economic and political society, 
we must provide an environment with opportunities to increase the number of 
family-sized farms and allow them to survive. 

To me it is quite important in trying to develop a long-range answer to realize 
that low income on many North Carolina farms is not a new problem, perhaps 
the ‘price-cost squeeze and the surplus situation have intensified the problem to a 
small extent. We have had many small low-income farms, however, for as many 
years as we have been accumulating our agricultural statistics. It is the opinion 
of many that the cost-price squeeze has had much less effect on the low-income 
farms than on the larger-scale commercial farmer. This makes sense simply 
because the low-income farms have had little to sell to begin with. Indeed many 
of these farms are strictly subsistence farms, marketing a very small quantity 
of produce each year. 

Research performed in this State and in other States indicates that the situation 
with regard to low-income farm families is not hopeless. Given the proper 
guidance and assistance, many low-income farm families can become successful 
farmers. The easiest alternative is for these farmers to make full use of avail- 
able know-how on existing enterprises. For example, many of our low-income 
farm families make less than 200 pounds of cotton per acre, while the more suc- 
cessful farmers are making well over a bale per acre. The yield differential is 
not as noticeable in the case of tobacco, but the quality factor is also important. 
There are many of the smaller farmers who received an average of 40 cents or 
less per pound for tobacco last year, while the better farmers averaged well over 
60 cents per pound. 

There has been provided by the Congress a program called the Farm and Home 
Development Program which has as its purpose to give special advice as to the 
latest information on research and modern methods of farming and also to give 
advice on improving the home and living standards and emphasizing as much as 
possible reduction of as many food items as could be produced satisfactorily on 
the farm. This program is in its initial stages, and it has possibilities of helping 
the low income families. 

Many of the low income farms need adjustment credit to become economical 
family-sized farms. 

(a) Units could be enlarged to an economical size. 

(b) Mechanization for efficiency in operation. 

(ce) Addition of productive enterprises. 

(@) Development of the full potential of their agricultural plant. 

Research is needed to— 

(a) Find new and expanded uses for farm products, both at home and abroad. 

(b) Improve the efficiency and lower marketing cost. 

The research program by the Department of Agriculture as provided by the 
Congress has helped the farmer considerably in increasing his production, but 
after all of these advantages the farmer must still look for price supports from 
Congress to be able to survive in our type of government. 
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We know that the soil bank is being given serious thought, and I endorse the 
idea. I would like to point out something about tobacco farmers that we hope 
you will consider when the final program is written. We hope that the program 
can be written with a degree of elasticity so that we may have the opportunities 
to share equally with grain and livestock farmers. We must conserve our soil. 
Also, the tobacco farmers must control the level of nitrogen in the soil so as to 
produce quality tobacco. We cannot plant leguminous plants on land that is to 
be planted to tobacco. 

In reference to renting land under the soil bank plan, tobacco has high returns 
per acre, seasonal and high labor requirements, and high tenancy. Tobacco 
farms have very small allotments; therefore, rentals must be high per acre to be 
effective. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Flake Shaw asked me to express his regret for not being with you to- 
day. You know, he is the executive vice president of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau. ’ 

This vam ae: statement, Mr. Chairman, I have one or two obser- 
vations I would like to make from it. 

It has been emphasized here today that North Carolina has probably 
the smallest sized farms of any State in the Nation. 

I believe someone brought out this morning that we had an average 
of about 68 acres, which is correct, and an average cultivated of less 
than 30 acres. 

In my county of Wilson, we have an average of less than 50 acres 
per farm and about 26 acres of cultivated land for each farm operator, 
so you see that is the a we have in our average farmer trying 
to make a living when he actually does not cultivate a sufficient number 
of acres to be able to cultivate it, except by hand labor—he cannot 
mechanize because his operation is too small. 

We have a tenancy problem also in North Carolina. The State 


averages 37 2 percent. In my county of Wilson, we have 75 percent 
T 


tenancy. at is a problem for you gentlemen to consider when 
you are working on any problem for the small farmer. The tenant 
needs consideration as much so as your others, especially in these areas 
where we have a high tenancy. 

It has been brought to your attention today by one or two, that 
some could get part-time labor off the farm. 

Now, that situation exists in Piedmont, North Carolina, but in 
eastern North Carolina, we have such a small amount of industry 
that it is a for a small farmer to supplement his income in 
the off-months, in any type industry, because we do not have it. 

I have one other item I would like to call your attention to, and 
that is our Farm and Home Development Program that has been 
brought to your attention a little bit today, Mr. Soakey, by Mr. Dave 
Weaver. 

I am watching this program with some interest to see how it de- 
velops in this State. know we have farmers in North Carolina 
that are living on small farms, that are making a good living and 
the reason is they are producing. Their average production is way 
above. the normal, while most of our farmers are below the average, 
you might say, and that is below the low-income crop, that are pro- 
ducing less than average in the counties. Those are the ones you 
are interested in as much so as those in the low-price squeeze. 

In North Carolina, today’s gross income is just about as high as it has 
ever been. What you are interested in, and what we are interested 
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in is the net, and. the net has already disappeared. We have a low net 
income for the farmer of North Carolina. 

We probably have more problems in North Carolina than any other 
group, because we have a greater variety of farm products produced 
in this State than any State with the exception of California. 

You see. we have our problems, to a great extent, and of course, our 
soil is probably of as many different varieties as any State in the 
Union, running from the seashore to the mountains, so we have our 
problems of different soil contents as well as other things, and the 
soil-bank idea as expressed here today, I think it has great possibili- 
ties, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, but when you 
try to apply that to tobacco, I don’t know how it is going to work out. 
We can’t plant legumes on tobacco land and then go back to tobacco. 
We destroy the quality of our tobacco when we try to plant tobacco 
behind legume crops. That is one of the things set out in the soil- 
bank idea, to plant legume crops, but we can grow natural grasses, as 
Mr. Benson mentioned, and to a greater extent letting the land lay 
out. 

I think that would be our best hope to work in the soil bank, let our 
land lie idle because we cannot plant soil crops. 

Mr. Cooley, I have two or three small farmers here from western 
North Carolina, that I would like to say just a word or two, with your 
permission. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. Would you bring them around and in- 
troduce them ? 

Mr. Wrirut1aMs. I would like to call Mr. L. T. Batts, from Wilson 
County, Mr. Oliver Brewer, from Vance County, and Mr. Jesse Proe- 
tor, and have Mr. Batts first, Mr. Cooley. 

The Carman. Gentlemen, how long do you think, Mr. Batts, 
will it take you to present your views? 


STATEMENTS OF L. T. BATTS, OLIVER BREWER, AND JESSE 
PROCTOR, FARMERS 


Mr. Barrs. Not very long. In fact, I am not prepared to say 
anything. 

The Cuarrman. If you have a statement, insert it in the record. If 
not, mail it to us and we will place it in the record when we return to 
Washington. If you have some observations that you would like 
to make now as to how we might benefit the small farmers of the 
a we would be delighted to hear from you. 


Mr. Barrs. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. 

As I say, I am not prepared to say much. All I can say is that I 
am a small farmer and live in Wilson County, and try to do diversified 
farming. That is the only way I know to try to get my income up, 
and I have about the same problem that the other small farmers have, 
I guess. I have financial problems, but I—— 

The Cuarman, If you could get a fair price for the crops you pro- 
duce on your small farm you could make a go of farming. 

Mr. Barts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You cannot stay in business if prices decline and 
everything you buy continues to increase in price? 

Mr. Barrs. Yes, sir; that is right. And I would like to say that 
the FHA has been a lot of help to me. I think they are doing good 
work, and my neighbors do, too; and I would like to see that continue. 
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The Cuamman. I am glad you said that. Thank you for your 
statement, sir. ; 

Identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Brewer. I am Oliver Brewer from Vance County, owner-opera- 
tor of a small family-sized farm, with a tobacco allotment this past 
year of 7 acres. There are five people in the family. 

I would like to make this statement, in regard to tobacco. Nobody 
asked me for this, but it has been asked some other members here this 
morning. Iam speaking my personal views. 

I would rather go home from this meeting now knowing that I 
would plant my crop next year under a 20 percent cut rather than 
w 12 percent, for the simple reason I think I would have more money 
in my pocket next fall. The reason I think so is that is past history. 
That has been the history. 

I remember 1932 some, and I remember 1939, with a 15 percent aver- 
age allotment. Acreage is all right, but that won’t put money in the 
bank. The net is what I will pay bills with, not acreage—I can’t pay 
bills with acreage. I don’t think it is too late now, but it is late in 
August when the pack house is full, and it is made, and once made, 
it goes into the channels of trade. 

he CHatrMan. I thank you very much for your statement. 

Do you know what the situation is about that particular measure? 

We are planning to have hearings. We did have hearings within 
24 hours after we received the report from the Department. 

The committee will have further hearings beginning next week. 

Mr. Procror. Mr. Cooley, my name is Jesse D. Proctor, Wilson 
County, a small farmer, of course, as you very well know. 

The way we find it, as small farmers, I think the county over, our 
problem is not the acreage reduction so much—of course most of us— 
I want to follow along—we think 12 percent for this time would be 
enough and follow along with that later on. 

The CHatrMan. Please come to Nashville next Saturday. 

Mr. Proctor. I am not saying that is right, but most of us feel that 
way. We think our problems are that it is not the acres we have, 
not the number of hogs we grow, not the number of poultry, or the 
acres of cucumbers, watermelons, cantaloupes, or what have you, our 
problem is, as you heard many, many times today, selling that product 
at a net profit. We cannot survive unless we do get some prices that 
will pay a profit on those products, and you gentlemen know, as 
well as we know, we cannot raise hogs at 10 or 12 cents or $10 or $12 
per hundred, and it is the same way all the way down the line. 

As you have heard over this microphone time and time again today, 
we do have the know-how, the average small farmer knows how to 
produce. If he don’t know how, he gets it from his extension agent, 
or some other source. 

Our problem is to sell the product for a net profit, and keep our 
children in school. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Knurson. May I make a statement? 

Mr. THomrson. Mrs. Knutson. 

Mrs. Knutson. It seems to me in summing it up, Mr. Chairman, 
the farmer is the only businessman who buys at retail and sells his 
own products below cost. 

The Cuarrman. I agree. 
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Is Dean Bostian in here or has he gone? We will see him in the 
morning, anyway, out at the college. 

Mr. Comuehls I apologize for having to keep you here all day, but I 
am sure the committee will be glad to receive such prepared state- 
ment as you have, and brief observations, but our time is just such 
at the moment, and we have another engagement following this. 
Would you give the statement for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF E. B. GARRETT, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Garrerr. I am Earl Garrett, State Soil Conservation Service, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

I have just one thing here. 

I was looking around this board room at those who are so interested 
in the agricultural program and soil conservation program. I do not 
think it is necessary to go into detail. I have the report here before 
you. 

I want to say this: that the Soil Conservation Service’s personnel 
throughout North Carolina recognizes that the small farmer is the 
one who needs special attention in a program of this kind, and we 
are giving that, and I have tried to give you supporting data in this 
prepared statement that I have there, that we are doing just that. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, all the facilities of the Soil Con- 
servation Service are just as readily available to the small farmer as 
to the larger farmers. 

Mr. Garrerr. We have proposed statistics showing the ratio in 


which we are cooperating with them. We make no distinction be- 
tween the small farmer, big farmer, average farmer, race, color, 
creed, or belief. We meet them and serve them all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much-for that observation. Leave 
the statement with the reporter. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Report oF E. B. Garrett, STATE CONSERVATIONIST, Som, CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Raeienu, N, C. 


I am E. B. Garrett, State Conservationist with the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service here in Raleigh. I appear before you today at the request 
of your chairman. 

By memorandums of understanding with soil conservation districts and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Soil Conservation Service is co- 
operating with farmers who make application to their district supervisors for 
assistance in a soil and water conservation program for their farms. 

Supervisors of soil conservation districts are nominated by petition and are 
elected by the people each year to carry on the affairs of the district. 

The assistance given to farmers is based on plans of operations developed by 
the district supervisors with the aid of agricultural technicians, This makes for 
a sound program in which the farmers themselves play the leading part. The 
latest findings in research carried on by North Carolina State College and the 
United States Department of Agriculture are utilized by our technicians and 
are made available to farm operators. 

When a farmer applies to his board of supervisors, his request is approved, 
is assigned priority by the board, and is then referred to Soil Conservation 
Service workers in his county for action. Applications are handled in the order 
that they are received. The small farmer is given the same consideration®as the 
owner or operator of extensive acreage. 

Among the major types of service given by our agency is an aerial map show- 
ing the land capabilities of soil, field by field, and a farm plan, developed jointly 
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by. the technician and the farmer, to serve as a guide for the farm operator’s 
long-time program to meet his present and future economic needs and to keep 
his land safely and permanently productive. In this farm plan the farmer agrees 
to establish the needed soil and water conservation practices on his land. 

In carrying out the practices agreed upon and set forth in the plan, the farmer 
can and does accomplish many of the measures without further advice or help. 
For the more difficult operations, however, he usually needs the technical instruc- 
tion and on-site assistance of specially trained workers. He generally requires 
professional guidance in such practices as terracing, sod waterways, major 
drainage job specifications, tile layout, irrigation system design, strip cropping, 
woodland management, cropping sequences, stock-watering ponds, etc. The 
actual construction work is the farmer’s responsibility. 

The Soil Conservation Service in North Carolina has planned approximately 
22 percent of the land area and.25 percent of the number of privately owned 
tracts of agricultural land. Typical examples of the size of farms serviced 
through soil conservation district operations are as follows: 


Harnett County: 
Number of farms less than 65 acres in size 40 
Number of farms of 66 to 100 acres d 30 
Number of farms of 100 or more acres 30 
Average size of farms planned ac 92 
Average size of the 5 smallest farms 11 
Average size of the 5 largest farms 831 
Beaufort County : 
Number of farms less than 65 acres in size 
Number of farms of 66 to 100 acres 
Number of farms of 101 to 200 acres 
Pitt County : 
Number of farms less than 65 acres in size 
Number of farms of 66 to 100 acres 
Number of farms of 100 or more acres 


In 9 counties (Jones, Wayne, Duplin, Onslow, Pamlico, Craven, Carteret, 
Lenoir, and Sampson) plans have been developed for 2,235 farms of 65 acres 
or less and 3,093 for farms over 65 acres. 

Examples from 2 representative counties, Pitt and Wake, are presented for 
your consideration. 

Mr. J. T. Braxton, a tenant on a 60-acre farm in Pitt County, states that “any 
small farmer who stays on his own farm and works to make something to eat 
will make some money from his field crops.” Of the land he cultivates, 35 acres 
were poorly drained. With the advice of Soil Conservation Service technicians, he 
and 20 other farmers cooperatively constructed a large canal and installed tile 
drainage systems on their farms. Mr. Braxton laid 17,000 feet of tile and, like 
the others who participated in the drainage operations, found the results highly 
profitable. 

Another Pitt County farmer, Mr. W. R. Tripp, has 28 acres of cropland and 
3 acres of pasture. Through his soil conservation district, a plan was developed 
for the irrigation of 4% acres of tobacco. A pond was constructed and an 
irrigation system installed at a cost of $2,700. At the end of the first year his 
increased profits from crop yields more than covered the expense of installation. 

A renter of a 65-acre farm in the same county, Mr. Ichabod Allen found that 
by following a conservation farm plan he has improved his financial status im- 
measurably. One of his sons is now a student at North Carolina State College, 
and he is planning to give his other children the same educational opportunities. 

In 1952, Edison Cannon, a colored landowner in Pitt County, appealed to his 
soil conservation district for assistance with the serious drainage problems en- 
countered on his small farm, particularly on his 36 acres of cropland. At that 
time he was heavily in debt and was faced with the possible loss of his property. 
Through the aid of his district supervisors, the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
the agricultural conservation program, and the Soil Conservation Service, his 
critical situation was worked out; and last year he was able to meet his obliga- 
tions. “Drainage and cover crops have so changed the nature of my soil,” he 
asserted, “that I made tobacco of a quality equal to my neighbors. I believe now 
that I will be able to reclaim my farm and stay on it—for me and my family.” 

With the assistance of his soil conservation district, his agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committee, the Farmers’ Home Administration, and the 
Soil Conservation Service, Mr. O. S. Joyner in Pitt County built a pond for irri- 
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gation and established the major soil conservation practices on his 60-acre farm. 
Formerly operating with little or no profit his unimproved land, he is now a 
successful farmer. 

Mr. B. O. Holland has 50 acres under cultivation in Wake County. When he 
bought his rundown farm in 1949, his neighbors were convinced that he, like 
the previous owners, would eventually be forced to sell the land at a considerable 
loss. After applying the practices recommended by the Soil Conservation 
Service—meadows, terracing, contour cultivation, and grass-based rotations— 
his crop yields became increasingly profitable each year, He is now producing 
60 bushels or more of both corn and oats per acre. The average production of 
tobacco during the 3 years prior to his purchase of the farm was less than 1,000 
pounds an acre. The use of his irrigation system, however, has made it possible 
for Mr. Holland to realize an average of 2,230 pounds of tobacco per acre, with 
an average return of $1,155. 

Like Mr. Holland, Mr. C. Eugene Johnson, of Wake County, purchased a farm 
which had not been operated profitably for many years. On the advice of his 
district supervisors and his soil conservationist, he installed a water disposal 
system, including 3 meadow strips, and constructed terraces on his 38 acres 
of cropland. To the initial pond he built, he later added another to facilitate 
irrigation. These practices and the use of soil-conserving rotations have en- 
abled him to improve the structure of his once poorly drained land and to attain 
last year per-acre yields of 1,930 pounds of tobacco, 60 bushels of oats, and 30 
bushels of wheat. 

I have cited these examples to show that the small farmer, with proper guid- 
ance and aid, can carry on his operations successfully ; that he can live with the 
same dignity and pride of ownership as the large landowner. 

Because of our climate, topography, soils, and types of farming, conservation 
problems in North Carolina are as varied and complex as are found anywhere 
in this country. 

In the work of the Soil Conservation Service in this State we have tried at 
all times to assist all applicants as best we could, regardless of their race, color, 
economic status, or the size of their farms. The only factors we consider are 
the farmer’s need for soil and water conservation and his willingness and ability 
to apply recommended practices to improve and preserve his land and, at the 
same time, to make it more productive. Within the limits of our resources 
and those of the districts, we will offer technical advice and onsite aid to any 
farmer who wishes to carry out a soil and water conservation plan. We are work- 
ing not only with individual farmers but with groups such as watershed associa- 
tions, drainage districts, etc., and are cooperating with soil conservation districts, 
with local, State, and Federal agencies, and with other organizations concerned 
with the conservation of soil, water, woodland, and wildlife. 

The small farmer who wishes aid and is industrious is receiving assistance 
from the Soil Conservation Service and the other agricultural agencies in North 
Carolina. By the installation of the conservation measures planned for each 
acre of his land, he can stand on his own feet. The farm operator who avails 
himself of the services available will not be a social or economic problem. 

Good, permanently productive land is the basis of our wealth, our health, 
= happiness, and our peace. We are proud to do our part in conserving this land 
ol ours. 


The Crarmman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission to 
include in the record a communication addressed to me, signed by 
a Leon Smith, of Belhaven, N, C., and another one from Mr. A. B. 

app. 

Another one from Mrs. Harold W. Walters; another one from Mr. 
Harvey C. Faulk, of Sanford, N. C.; and another one from the League 
of Women Voters of North Carolina. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Without objection, they will all be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Fesruary 3, 1956. 

Dear Str: I am such a poor speaker that I’ll write in my views on the thing 
which I think will help the small farmers. 


It is a short cut from farm to market so we could get what money our prod- 
ucts bring. Tobacco is our biggest money crop and the ways of selling is as out 
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of date as the T-model Ford, but the farmer puts up with lots of things that are 
out of date because, like myself, he just can’t talk up for his rights, and in many 
eases don’t know what is right. This I know—selling tobacco could and should 
be improved by building modern markets, using conveyor belts and modern 
lighting which would save both farmer and buyers money. I would be glad to 
outline how I think it should be done, if you think there is anything that can 
be done about the unfair way of selling tobacco, or any other crops. 
Yours truly, 
O. B. THomaAs. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL IN ATTENDANCE 


A. EB. Rozar, chief PL operations, State Office, Raleigh, N. C. 
Vance KE. Swift, chief of operations, State Office, Raleigh, N. C. 
Charles Jeffrey, farm loan officer, State Office, Raleigh, N. C. 
James O. Buchanan, farm loan officer, State Office, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dennis H. Sutton, area supervisor, State Office, Raleigh, N. C. 


COUNTY SUPERVISORS 


Josiah E. Hull, Smithfield, N. C., Johnston County 

Lacy Gibson, Durham, N. C., Durham and Orange Counties. 
J.D. Wordsworth, Nashville, N. C., Nash County. 

Philip Jackson, Pittsboro, N. C., Chatham and Randolph Counties. 
Howard W, Watkins, Lillington, N. C., Harnett County. 
Cameron H. Easton, Oxford, N. C., Granville County. 
Robert 8S. Bradsher, Henderson, N. ©., Vance County. 
James A. Hodges, Louisburg, N. C., Franklin. 

Wesley A. Garner, Johnson County. 

William VY. Green, Wake County. 

Richard M. Brooks, Wake County. 

Miss Martha Hill, State Office, Raleigh, N. ©. 

Mrs. Mary Howard, State Office, Raleigh, N. C. 


BELHAVEN, N. C. 
February 1, 1956. 
Hon. Haro D, Coo.ry, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, Raleigh, N.C. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: I am writing you with reference to the small-farm situation 
and how the 20 percent cut in tobacco allotments will affect same. 

I will be unable to attend this meeting, and know most of the farmers there 
will be the “big wig” boys, so am taking this means of requesting you to see 
that some consideration and protection will be given the small farmer or grower. 

I am a small grower, 2.8 tobacco—40 acres land in farm. If the above allot- 
ment is eut 20 percent it will hardly be worthwhile, and at the same time cutting 
the cash income of a small farm off. 

Thanking you in advance for anything you or your respective committee can 
do for the group, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Leon E. Siren. 


RaeErorp, N. C,, February 1, 1956. 
Representative Harotp D, CooLry, 
Raleigh, N. 0. 

Dear Mr. Coorry: Am glad you are coming back to our good State in interest 
to see small farmers. 

Hope you will let our reduction of 12 percent be as it is on tobacco. 

People here in Hoke County is against the 20 percent cut by 100 percent, ac- 
cording to meeting this week (Farm Bureau). It’s too late for a vote this time 
of year. 

As to cotton—let the allotment stay on farm. If farmer don’t want to plant 
it all that helps reduce cotton. So that is what we want. 

Wishing you good luck. 

Am yours very truly, 
A. B. TApp. 
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Fesruary 1, 1956. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coorey, 
House of Representatives, Washintgon, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Coo.ey: I am sure that many persons in North Carolina appreciate 
the great efforts you are making to improve the lot of farmers in North Caro- 
lina. I was particularly pleased to hear that the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives is planning to hold hearings in Raleigh on the 
problems of the small farmer. 

The League of Women Voters of North Carolina has always been interested 
in the agricultural aspects of North Carolina’s economy. We are especially 
concerned with the relationship between international trade and agriculture. 
I hope that the testimony before your committee will bring out some of the 
baffling problems facing our Government in trying to develop an international 
trade policy that will benefit all segments of our economy. I am enclosing a 
brief memorandum which tries to bring out some of the difficulties involved. 

I have requested Mrs. Henry Covington of Raleigh, the legislative chairmav 
of the State board of the League of Women Voters of North Carolina to attend 
the hearings in Raleigh as an observer, unless your committee objects to the 
presence of distinterested voters. I feel sure that the information she gathers 
from the hearing will be very valuable to us. 

We would appreciate very much having a copy of your report of these hearings. 
if possible. 

With kindest regards, 
Mrs. HAaroLp W. WALTERS. 


Sanrorp, N, C, 


GENTLEMEN : We are all well aware that there are problems facing agriculture 
today. What to do with the small farmer—what can be done to let him survive— 
what to do with our surpluses and what can be done to put agriculture on an 
even keel with the rest of our economy is foremost in our minds. 

i believe that the approach to solving this problem should be a search for the 
truth; slowly, carefully, patiently uncovering the facts, and handling each fact 
in the light in which it stands. This blunderbuss method, the broadcasting of 
perverted facts, half truths, false accusations, and prejudiced insinuations, 
unmindful of the hardships endured by many, the luxuries and profits enjoyed 
by a few is wrong; in fact, the very anthesis of our democratic teaching. 

The irony of the magnitude and strength of agriculture to win presidential 
elections, yes even to make or break our whole economy, yet so powerless and 
weak that it can’t determine the price of one loaf of bread is ample proof of what 
is -wreng. I believe that-this isthe key'to the whole situation. Becausevof this 
lack of power and the disregard of the relation of the basic product to the 
firished product, our prices have gone so high that only through forced produc- 
tion, subsidies, and rigid support prices has agriculture been able to stay in the 
game. As a result our products have been priced out of the market, both do- 
mestie and foreign, and our so-called surpluses have resulted, not so much from 
overproduction but because of this lack of power, this lack of relation of the 
basic product .to the finished product, from under distribution and under 
consumption. 

Buying power, exchange values, and the sharing of profits, not rigid support 
prices; handouts, or subsidies stimulate consumption. Consumption being the 
ultimate end of both production and. distribution, it is absolute that»is“we; as 
the consuming public, the whole world, are to consume in the full sense*of the 
word, there must be some regulatory factor, either voluntary or legislative, that 
guarantees the freedom that is necessary for top consumption, this same freedom 
keeping one’s buying power comparable to his selling power. 

Gentlemen, I believe the only help we small farmers need from the Govern- 
ment and the only time that the Government should be allowed to interfere is 
when it becomes necessary to protect the basic liberties, to encourage the en- 
deavors of citizens, and to curb, if need be, the activities of these certain groups 
not effectively restrained by free enterprise. I believe to have a dynamic, ex- 
panding and solvent economy, produetion must be profitable, buying power 
comparable, and goods and capital must flow freely. This can come about only 
through trade, world trade, and world investment, with governments encouraging 
private investment, stimulating trade and consumption as an outlet for the 
ever-increasing productivity of the world’s farms and factories, keeping a watch- 
ful eye that the profits be channeled into their proper places and always mindful 
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that these profits, speculation, and profiteering never overshadow nor come at 
the expense of the basic product or of the producer. 

Here are some things that may be a little stern but we must take stern measures 
rather than so much talk and halfway measures if we are to lift agriculture out 
of this dilemma. I believe these things are fair for us farmers as well as the 
rest of our economy. The cost would be negligible to the present or anticipated 
program. 

1, First, we must have a realistic production control program. I suggest when 
we need reductions that we reduce a man according to his ability to reduce, the 
same as his profits are reduced through income taxes. For example: If a man 
with 6 reductions produces 25 bales of cotton at $150 per bale, he would not pay 
income taxes neither would he be reduced. Another with additional outside 
income and with only one deduction produces the same amount. Reduce his 
bales the amount it takes to pay his taxes on this income. In this case, without 
outside income, possibly about two bales. The amount of outside income would 
determine further reductions. This measure would work with any crop or the 
combination of a variety of crops. Let all production controls be either pounds, 
bales, or bushels, Let all farmers, both little and big, that do not produce to 
some standard of efficiency or that do not care for their land according to the 
accepted conservation practices, be penalized through these production controls, 
These. standards should be just as strictly enforced as are the production 
controls, 

2. Rewrite the farm program doing away with all support prices, both flexible 
and rigid. Cut out all subsidies except in case of research. Place our normal 
production on the market and let it sell for what it will. Instead of subsidizing 
the farmer for the difference in what it brings and what it should bring, to keep 
prices relative, let other prices adjust until they are relative to these prices 
received by agriculture. Even though this would lower some prices, it would 
not lower the buying power of agriculture. In fact, it would be a substantial 
increase to a large percent of our domestic consumers and would certainly put us on 
more of a trading level with our foreign consumers. These high prices are only 
beneficial to the capitalist, not to labor and the small farmer. 

8. As a measure to better inform the public as to where their consumer dollar 
goes and to strengthen relations between the consumer and the farmer, all prod- 
ucts or articles, consisting mainly of agricultural products, be stamped showing 
the total sum the farmer received out of said product or article. 

4. Allow no farm loss to be deductible from nonfarm income. 

5. Keep all the production of the hobby and rich play-farmer out of normal 
channels of trade. If they want to produce as such, let them give it to charity. 

6. Write a new law allowing the basic product to be the regulatory. factor. 
Let this factor,.through an arbitrary board, consisting of representatives from 
agriculture, labor, and industry, maintain a relative selling and buying power 
between these three. Put enough teeth in this law that no increase or decrease 
in the cost of production, processing, distribution, or the combination of these 
can be added or deducted from the finished or retail product without a propor- 
tionate share of this increase or decrease first being added to or taken from the 
price paid the producer of the basic product. 

If we must have support prices, I offer the following suggestion. Let all the 
production, and only this, that is needed for our normal supply, both domestic and 
foreign, be supported at ‘this price and let it go into normal channels of: trade. 
Allow any producer the freedom to produce as much above his allotment as he 
would like to put in a Government storage stockpile or in his own storage facili- 
ties. He would be allowed to sell this production only in an emergency, either 
his own or national. When and if this emergency arises allow the producer to 
draw out the amount or sum, at prevailing prices, necessary to bring his produc- 
tion up to his allotted pounds, bales or bushels. The producer would pay storage 
only on what he draws out, and only on the length of time it stayed in, before 
being drawn out, up to = years. If not drawn out in this time it will become the 
property.of the Government in lieu of the storage fee. In the event of a national 
emergency the Government would absorb the storage fee and would pay the 
producer prevailing prices for all or part of produce as needed. 


Harvey C. FAvuLK. 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VorTeRS OF NoRTH CAROLINA, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., January 31, 1956. 


To: Local presidents and national resource chairman. Item I. 
From: Mrs. Neal Austin, State board, national item I. 


EFFects OF ForEIGN TRADE ON NortH CAROLINA ECONOMY 


Foreign trade affects segments of North Carolina’s economy in different ways, 
Agricultural and manufacturing interests often have divergent views as. to meth- 
ods that should be employed to maintain a healthy economy. Below is a brief 
summary of the pro and con views of these interests. 

Agricultural interests indicate that the State must export roughly one-third 
of its tobacco crop and one-third or slightly more of its cotton crop to preserve 
the agricultural economy. One spokesman for farm groups says that North Caro- 
lina has as much or more stake in foreign trade as any State in the Nation for 
this reason; that foreign trade generally for agricultural interests must stay at 
present levels or be expanded. Loss of markets would have serious effects. 

Textile interests, on the other hand, are extremely interested in measures to 
curtail textile imports into this country. They contend that imported textile 
products are damaging to the domestic textile industry. It should be noted that 
no textile industry either in or outside the State, has taken its case to the Tariff 
Commission for possible damages under provisions of RTA. The United States 
does not now have quotas on any imports of manufactured articles. This— 
import quotas—is legislation the textile industry hopes to see enacted during 
this session of Congress. 

North Carolina employs more people in textiles than any other State, as indi- 
cated in a staff report to Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee of the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. Further significant facts and conclusions from this 
report are listed below. 

1. The industry domestically is highly competitive. 

2. The widely fluctuating price of raw cotton gives a relatively high ratio of 
raw material costs to value of product. 

3. The market-analysis approach to production schedules so vital to many 
industries has not been achieved. Textile mills are substantially out of contact 
with their uitimate market. 

4. Overcapacity. Between 1925 and 1945. the spindles in place in the United 
States declined from 37.9 million to 23.8 million. Nevertheless production in 
1942 was 40 percent greater than in 1925. 

5. Shrinkage in employment in the industry by the rise in man-hour produc- 
tivity within the industry and the closing of mills. 

These factors, then, are part of the overall textile situation. Too, previously 
agricultural nations are becoming industrialized and one of the first industries 
to be developed seems to be the textile industry. This is currently true in Latin 
America and India. The reason for this seems to be the basic nature of the 
product, plus the fact that the capital required is not excessive and the techno- 
logical know-how is widespread. Nationally, our exports have declined in tex- 
tiles from 740 million yards in 1952 to 550 million yards in 1954. 


Seuoa, N.C., February 7, 1956: 


Hon. Harorp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: We attended the agricultural hearing in Raleigh and asked to be 
heard but they didn’t get to use during the session; therefore, we would like 
for this letter to be our part concerning the small family-size farmer. I was 
born on a small farm and have lived on one. all my life, reared six children and 
sent them to school on this unbelievably small income. 

During the years, I have used improved methods of farming and almost doubled 
the production of yield but production costs have steadily increased until there 
is practically no profit in a small farm. The cost of production has increased 
until it now cost about $25. to produce plants for 1 acre of tobacco, $20 to $25 
per barn to cure with oil, gas or coal and about $100 per acre to harvest. Back in 
1932 I had less than $500 cash income but there was more profit percentagewise 
than there is now. In the thirties, I farmed with mules and raised the feed, 
but now we use a tractor with equipment which cost too much for what the 
farmer receives for his produce. We think 12 percent cut in tobacco is enough 
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until we get production in line with demand, however, there is a need for 90 
percent of parity. Flexible price supports are of little value to the small farmer 
since it is almost impossible for a tenant farmer with 3 or 4 acres of tobacco to 
support his family and meet the high cost prices which now confront us. 

We farmers have supported acreage controls and support prices for our products 
but we have not had any voice in union labor or manufacturing so, therefore, 
we find ourselves in the price squeeze until we don’t know how we are going to 
send our children to school with the cost of everything so high that we can hardly 
make ends meet, 

The farmers just don’t get enough of the consumer dollar. With the present 
prices bread would be high if the farmer gave the wheat free and the consumer 
seems to blame the farmers for high prices but the farmer doesn’t get his share 
or that is the way we see it. With the present price of hogs, the farmer cannot 
produce the feed and sell hogs for 12 cents per pound without losing money. Even 
though a farmer grows corn, wheat, and oats to make his feed, when he takes 
it to the mill to have feed made, it takes $2 per 100 pounds to grind, mix, and add 
supplements. Right now, I have $800 in hogs and chickens but at present market 
prices they would not bring but $500 which leaves a $300 loss. This is just about 
the case with the average small farmer and you can see that we can’t stand 
much acreage cut in tobacco but we need a boost in price or a support that will 
stop us from losing money. We small farmers feel that we can stand hardships 
but we don’t feel that we should have too. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benson took a good stand in the hearing in Raleigh and we 
appreciate your interest in coming to Raleigh in our behalf. We hope that you 
will give us some legislation that will give some relief. 

There are some small farmers in our community with less than 1 acre of cotton 
and 3 acres of tobacco who would like to enlarge or get a job in industry but they 
are on the farm and can’t seem to get away from it. There is no industry and 
no land to buy. 

There is the city farmer who has a lot of land. We can’t stop him buying 
land if the land is for sale but you could stop him from writing off the loss 
from his income tax. This would certainly discourage the practice. 

We feel that the farmer is the only one who buys on the retail market and sells 
on the wholesale market with a loss—many times. 

We sincerely hope that Congress will see fit to help the small farmer get his 
fair share of the consumer dollar. 

Cordially yours, 


M. E. Pace. 

Mr. Tuompson. Without objection, any further statements that may 
be filed with the committee staff, with the chairman, or with any 
member of the committee, may be inserted in the record at this point. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized for one moment. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any other person here who now has a pre- 
pared statement they would like to leave for the record. 

(There was no response. ) 

The Cuarrman. If not, as the chairman indicated, if any person 
wishes to send a statement at a later date, send it to the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and it will be incorporated in these hearings. 

I assume there are no other witnesses who desire to be heard, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Let me say one word now, just before we close, and 
then we will leave. eS 

I want you to know that this has been one of the highlight experi- 
ences in my congressional career, to preside over this hearing in the 
home-State of our beloved chairman. ' 

You have been a very fine audience, and highly cooperative. 

As the chairman of the day, I want to thank you personally, very, 
very much. : ; 

If there is no further business, the meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m. the meeting was closed and the com- 
mittee recessed, sine die.) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Famity Farms SuBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Abingdon, Va. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:15 o’clock a. m., in 
the assembly room of the Martha Washington Inn, Hon. Clark W. 
Thompson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Cooley, Thompson, Grant, Cathings Aber- 
nethy, Jones, Watts, Hagen, Johnson, Bass, and Jennings. 

Also present: Mrs. Mabel Downey, chief clerk; Francis LeMay, 
staff consultant; Miss Gladys Ondarcho, staff member; Miss Betty 
Prezioso, staff member; and Frank A. Smonskey, Jr., official reporter. 

Mr. THompson. The committee will be in order. 

Prayer will be offered by the Reverend Sam Daughty of Abingdon. 

(The invocation was offered by the Reverend Daughty.) 

Mr. Tuompson. Ladies and gentlemen, we are running quite late, 
and the usual preliminaries to a hearing of this kind will be dispensed 
with for the time being or will be very brief. 

Presently, the Members of the committee will be introduced to you, 
and we will have a brief explanation of how we proceed. 

I do want for myself, though, the privilege of telling you the 
reasons we are.here in this particular community. 

This is what is known as the Family Farm Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture. Our purpose is to find the reason why 
there are so many farmers who in past years have been able to subsist, 
exist, and to make a decent living on the farm with no help except what 
they themselves and their families may provide, and we know, as you 
know, that that class of farmer has had a great deal of trouble in 
recent years. 

It seemed to us on this subcommittee, the whole Committee on Agri- 
culture, that the problem was so serious that we should go out to the 
grassroots to consult with the dirt farmers, should hear their story, 
and from the story of their difficulties, and from their advice, perhaps 
find some means of correcting the trouble. 

‘ We have been remarkably successful. This committee started down 
in Hallettsville; Tex., in the middle part of the state, where we have 
a family farm problem, similar to your own. We have pro 
across the country, to the Atlantic coast, and now we have doubled 
back slightly to your own Virginia. We do it for two reasons. 
For one thing you have a problem all your own. It is like ours else- 
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where in the country, but you have your own peculiar problems, and 
those we want to listen to. 

So much for that. Now there is another reason why we wanted to 
come here. You see among my colleagues here at the table plenty 
of gray heads. Some of us have been around for a good many years 
in the Congress and in agriculture. © We have studied long. We 
think we know many of the answers, but we begin to think of the 
future and the conbihien that we know that we cannot solve by the 
time we must retire to a less active life. 

We watch with the keenest of interest the development of the young- 
er men. We find occasionally one that we realize can carry on for 
us, and can successfully accomplish the things that we have hoped 
we could do. Your own Pat Jennings is one of those. He has been 
an exceedingly hardworking Congressman. He has been most ef- 
fective. Ever since we began this committee work, and he has been 
with us since the beginning, traveling on bus down through Texas and 
on across the Southwest, and into the Southeast. Ever since we 
started he has insisted that we come here to his own home com- 
munity. 

So, it is for that, Pat, partly to do the best we know we can do, 
and partly to compliment you and to show you people here what we 
think of you—we already know what they think of you. 

Now, without any further remarks from me, at this time I want 
to give myself the pleasure of turning over the gavel to your own 
Member of Congress, the Honorable Pat Jennings, of Virginia. 

Pat, the gavel is yours. [Applause.] 

Mr. JENNINGS (presiding). hank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At this time, without taking additional time from our much 
crowded schedule, I want to recognize the Honorable Tom B. Fugate, 
who will make some brief comments. 

Tom. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. FUGATE, FORMER CONGRESSMAN 
FROM THE NINTH DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Fueare. Mr.Chairman, members of the committee, fellow 
Virginians, this is a peculiar pleasure for me for many reasons. I 
see on this great Committee of Agriculture, House Committee of 
Agriculture, many of my colleagues that I have had the pleasure of 
serving in the Congress with for 4 years. The chairman of this 
subcommittee, Colonel Thompson—and I call him Colonel Thomp- 
son, because he is a colonel of the Marines from Galveston, Tex.— 
for a year and a half was associated with me in an assignment to 
make a study of the Panama Canal, and to recommend legislation to 
the Congress for solution of some of his problems that were then 

ending. 

“ And t then, too, his good wife, Mrs. Thompson, is the daughter of 
Mr. Moody. Mr. Moody, you will recall, was taken from the scene 
of action a year or so ago. And, in this district, he owned Mountain 
Lake Hotel, which is our outstanding hotel in Giles County. Often 
Mr. Moody came here for his summers, and often Mr. Thompson 
and his wife joined him. 

Then, we have the pleasure of welcoming to our district the 
chairman of this great committee, Harold Cooley, from North Caro- 
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lina. I must say from my own observation and from my own know!l- 
edge that Harold Cooley has done a marvelous job for agriculture. 

s far back as I can remember, he has been a member of that com- 
mittee, As Mr. Bass, from Tennessee is now at the lower end of the 
committee, he worked from the botton to the top. In the years that 
agriculture was dealing with the problems of the depression and the 
problems that were current with the war, he has given to American 
agrculture able leadership. 

Mr. Cooley, we are awfully happy to have you in the Ninth District 
and in southwestern Virginia today. 

Many of the other members of. the committee are familiar to me, 
coming from the southland. For example, John Watts here, from 
over in Kentucky, whom I have worked with often in the tobacco pro- 
gram. I wish I could just give a little biographical sketch of all of 
you, but time does not permit. 

It may be of interest to you to know that from 1945 to 1946 that the 
chairman of Agriculture was our own beloved John Flanagan, who 
was Congressman from this district for 18 years. Then there was an 
interim period of 2 years, in which Cliff Hope was chairman of Agri- 
culture. Then he came back, and John was again, in 1948 and 1949. 
So we know something about agriculture. 

From 1940 I have been closely associated with John Flanagan with 
the Ninth District, and with agriculture in the Ninth District, and I 
know some of the problems. 

I happen to be president of a couple of little banks over in Wythe 
County, that subsist and live off the farm economy. I have daily 
across my desk applications for loans from the small farm people of 
our area. I am also cognizant of the fact that here in the Ninth District 
there are about 29,000 farmers with an average acreage of 78, all of 
them to be classified as small farmers. 

They have two principal interests, livestock and tobacco. Here, let 
me say we are deeply grateful to the Congress for restoring the 15 
percent cut which means so very, very much to our farmers. It is a 
fact that it is our only cash crop. To our little people, our little 
farmers, it just means the difference of whether or not they stay on 
the farm or whether they migrate to the industrial centers. 

As a matter of fact, for the last several years there has been a migra- 
tion going on. 

Some of these counties have lost as many as 10,000 people in the last 
5 years—Oh, let me say, in the last 10 years, because our interest be- 
side tobacco is mining, and both of them are more or less sick indus- 
tries today. 

In my county of Lee, from 1940 to 1950 we had a birth increase of 
7,000; in the same period we had an out migration of 10,000 people, 
with a net decrease of 3,000. That holds true for Russell County and 
for some of the other counties that have part mining and part agri- 
culture. 

Our problems are extremely acute, acute because the average acre- 
age in the Ninth District is 78,as I said. Our problem is the problem 
of the small farmer, the family sized farm. Unless we can find some 
remedy, some solution or even some panacea for our problems, we are 
going to see this migration continue until our population is going to 
go down and down until it has become acute for our business, our 
small businesses, as well as our larger businesses, to continue. 
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I know our situation is not unlike that of east Tennessee and easterm 
Kentucky, and parts of North Carolina and throughout the Nation 
as a matter of fact. 

I commend you gentlemen on your courage and on your intense 
interest and to the chairman of this committee, when he appointed this 
subcommittee to find an answer to this problem, because, when you 
find the answer to this problem, you are finding the answer to one of 
the national problems that underlie the fundamental problems of 
America. 

If you let the agricultural industry of America suffer as it suffered 
in the early thirties, we are going to be confronted with conditions 
that are going to distress all of America. It is industry as well as it 
is agriculture. 

And so, it is our earnest prayer, and an attestation of that is the 
fact that so many people are here today, that you find an answer— 
some kind of an answer—some solution for these problems, because, 
when you deal with it you are dealing with the economy and the 
future of America. 

We appreciate your coming here, we appreciate our own Congress- 
man, Pat Jennings, in inviting you here, and out of your busy lives 
in the Congress, which is now sitting. We know that it is some 
sacrifice for you to come here, and we are glad to have you, and we 
hope when you hear our people here today you will have deep sym- 
pathy for our situation, and it will be some additional information to 
you in the solving of this problem which is an American problem. 

Thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. JennrinGs. Thank you, Mr. Fugate. 

Can you hear in the back of the room? All right. That is fine. 

At this time I want to introduce the members of the subcommittee 
who are taking time and are present here today. 

Starting on my right, the Honorable Tom Abernethy, of Mississippi. 
Then we have Mr. Gathings, of Arkansas; Mr. Grant, of Alabama; 
chairman of the entire Committee on Agriculture, the Honorable 
Harold Cooley, of North Carolina [applause]; our distinguished 
chairman, whom you have already met, Mr. Jones, of Missouri; Mr. 
Watts, of Kentucky; Mr. Hagen, of California; Mr. Johnson, of Wis- 
consin ; and Mr. Bass of Tennessee. 

In addition to that we have with us today Mr. Francis LeMay, who 
is the staff consultant to the Agriculture Committee; Miss Betty 
Prezioso, who is a staff assistant. I hope I pronounced that right 
Betty; Gladys Ondarcho, who is also a staff assistant; and then we 
have our beloved clerk of the committee, who is a sister to the dis- 
tinguished chairman, Mrs. Mabel C, Downey of North Carolina. 

Mabel, stand up. [Applause. ] 

Also, traveling with our committee, and adding beauty and charm 
is the wife of the subcommittee chairman, Mrs, Thompson. 

Libby, will you stand up? [Applause.] 

At this time, I want to recognize the chairman of the entire Agri- 

culture Committe, the Honorable Harold Cooley, of North Carolina. 
_ The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate 
this opportunity to respond, if I may, briefly, to the very splendid 
statement. presented to this committee by our beloved friend, Tom 
Fugate. 
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I went to Congress many years ago, and when I went I sought mem- 
bership immediately on this committee, believing at that time that I 
might be of some service to the farmers of the Nation. I have had 
the pleasure of serving for many, many years, with the beloved states- 
man who represented this District in Congress for so long, my dear 
friend, John Flanagan, and I am delighted to have this pleasure and 
privilege of visiting here in this District with his people. I know 
that you were devoted to him, and he was devoted to you, and he was, 
likewise, a great champion of agriculture. 

T am id t be here in the District which was so well represented 
by our friend Tom Fugate. All of us regretted very much to see 
re leave Congress, and I know all of us appreciate his presence here 
today. 

When I went on the Agriculture Committee, it was in the dark days 
of a depression, and we set about to do something for agriculture, to 
try to build a farm program, and I take great pleasure in the fact that 
I have been permitted to participate in the preparation and passage 
of numerous bills in behalf of agriculture. 

en I went on the committee, there was only one man on that 
committee who, I think, had any tobacco in his district, and that 
was your Congressman John Flanagan. He had burley tobacco. 
I went there representing a great flue-cured tobacco area. I have 
tried to champion the cause of the flue-cured tobacco farmer during 
the entire time that I have been on that committee, and, along with 
that, I have likewise labored on behalf of those who produce burely 
tobacco. John Flanagan was a great champion of the tobacco farmers, 
and I say, for Pat Jennings, he is likewise today one of the great 
champions of burley tobacco, as great as ever served in Congress. 
To him shall go the credit of having relieved the burley tobacco 
farmers of the 15 percent reduction that was about to be imposed on 
them in this good year of 1956. [Applause.] 

Several bills were introduced. All of the bills, could not, of course, 
be reported. But the bills were immediately referred to subcom- 
mittees, and with great expedition they were passed, I think, 2 days 
ago, and sent off to the White House. 

It was necessary to pass that bill because the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had based his determination and his proclamation on inac- 
curate and erroneous estimates. He did that last year, and the 
farmers last year were willing to bear the burden of the law, because 
they knew they had enjoyed some of the blessings of the program. 

This year we found that the Secretary had again made some bad 
estimates, and was about to impose this further reduction on the 
burely tobacco farmer. 

I am delighted that this has not been changed. The farmers 
may go further forward with their plans and programs for the 
current year. 

I just want to say this, and then I will conclude: 

A lot has been said about the small farmers, family-sized farms. 
The President of the United States has had a lot to say about that. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has sounded off frequently about the 
plight of the farmer. But this committee was appointed by me for 
the purpose of trying to do something to relieve the distressing situa- 
tion that we now find the small farmers of the Nation in. 
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Mr. Thompson has taken this committee pretty well over the coun- 
try, certainly into all the major areas where the small-farm problem 
is acute and distressing. And I expressed to them my gratitude, 
as chairman of the committee, for the efforts that they have put forth. 
It is not always a very pleasant thing to travel great distances, 
because men who travel these great distances, I know encounter great 
hardships in many cases, 

This is Saturday, and we have taken off from Washington and we 
have come here to hear some of the farmers. It will not be possible 
to hear all, but I am sure that Mr. Thompson and this committee will 
hear as many people as time will permit. 

Now, we know something about the problem, but we wnt to find the 
solution. If there is something that we can do that has not already 
been done, then that is what we want to hear about. 

The problems are different in different areas. It is not always feas- 
ible for such large groups of people to travel great distances and incur 
substantial expenses, and come to our committee room in Washington. 
That is the reason we have sent this committee out here, into the field 
and back to the grassroots, to try to find some solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude by saying, on behalf of all my colleagues 
here, that we are delighted to hs here, and we hope that this will be a 


beneficial and profitable meeting, as I feel it will be. [Applause. | 
Mr. Jennines. We thank you, Chairman Cooley. 
Is Parke Brinkley, Commissioner of Agriculture, present? 
Parke, come around, please, and ready yourself to testify. 
First, I want to say just a word. I want to thank each of you per- 
sonally for being present. I wish it were Ren for each of you 


individually to testify and participate in this hearing. However, | do 
want to assure each of you this: that you will be permitted to file with 
this committee any report which you might have at this time, or which 
you might like to submit at a later date. 

I would like also to take this opportunity to tell you how the witnesses 
have been selected. 

At the request of the subcommittee chairman, I have contacted by 
letter the various organizations representing farmers, and asked them 
to select the witnesses who would testify representing their organiza- 
tions here today. 

I think that I have contacted all the major organizations and they, in 
turn, have selected the witnesses who will testify. I emphasized in 
that letter that I would like very much to have family farmers testify, 
and to have those people testify who otherwise would not have the 
opportunity of coming to Washington and testifying before this 
committee. 

With that in mind, and so that our committee might have a better 
picture of agriculture in the State of Virginia, and especially in our 
community, I have asked the commissioner of agriculture for the 
State of Virginia, to brief us hurriedly if you will, please, on some- 
thing of the picture, as we see it in agriculture in our section, 

I want to say that we are running behind time, and, if the witnesses 
can properly do so, if they will expedite their testimony, we will 
certainly be grateful. 

Inasmuch as we are not on schedule, the schedule will be followed 
until adjournment at lunthtime, and, after lunch, we will pick up 
where we left off, and go just as long as we have time. 
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At this time, I want to present the Honorable Parke C. Brinkley, 
commissioner of agriculture for the State of Virginia, and say that 
‘we are very glad to have you here, Parke. [Applause. 


STATEMENT OF PARKE C. BRINKLEY, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Brrnxiey. Thank you, Pat. 

Mr. Chairman, Chairman Cooley, members of the committee, first 
of all let me say that I am a small-family farmer, family-sized farmer, 
being born and raised on the same farm that my great-great-grand- 
father was born and raised on, and having always resided on that 
farm, and that being my principal occupation until about 6 years ago. 

So, with that Saskaianeli I would first of all like to welcome you 
gentlemen to Virginia on behalf of Governor Stanley and his official 
family. Thank you for coming to Virginia to give our farmers here 
at the grassroots an opportunity to talk to you and visit with you, 
farmers that could not practically come to Washington and have this 
opportunity to address you. 

am proud to be your first witness. I want to make it very clear 
at the start that I do not have the answers. I have a lot more ques- 
tions than I have answers for, as I know you gentlemen have. 

I do not profess to be informed on national problems at all. I 
cannot even run my own department of agriculture, so I am not in a 
position of being have trying to tell you gentlemen how to run the 
affairs of the Nation. 

Our trend here in Virginia has been, probably, much the same as 
the trend in the Nation has been. In the last 5 years we lost about 10 
percent of our farms. We have about 10 percent less farms today 
than we had 5 years ago. 

These farms, at the same time, are larger than they were 5 years 
ago. The number of farms having higher gross incomes have in- 
creased—I refer to gross income—while the farms that have the 
smaller gross incomes have tended to decrease and to go out of the 
picture. 

We have, of course, more part-time farmers. We have some 22,000 
part-time farmers today as against about 21,000, 5 years ago. 

Our farmers, like the farmers of the Nation, have Lean caught in this 
——— squeeze. I will not go into that in detail. You gentlemen 

ow it. 

Net income has been materially reduced, and our farmers are really 
hurting. 

During the past year, our farmers in Virginia have continued to 
buy the necessities of production: fertilizer, seed, farm equipment; 
but the farmers have very drastically reduced their purchases of such 
things as automobiles, household appliances, and the things we think 
about as the luxuries, and, at the same time, they have, of necessity, 
had to slow up on their upkeep of the buildings and equipment and 
things of that sort. 

In my opinion, in the current calendar year, our farmers will reduce 
further on these items, and they will move into cutting down on farm 
machinery. 

Hurriedly, I think there are about four big problems facing our 
farmers here today. One, and foremost probably, is prices. 
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Farm prices are too low in most cases: We think that food con- 
sumption will not increase by the lowering further of food prices, 
anything like in comparison to the lowering of the prices to the 
farmers themselves. 

Secondly, we have the great surplus problem before us. We have 
too much of almost all the commodities that we raise, and something 
has to be done to get away from that, in my opinion. 

I think that two things might be done, I have the honor of servin 
on a National Advisory Committee on Rural Defense. We are told 
in that Committee by the Federal Civil Defense that, in case of a major 
attack, we,the farm people of this country are going to have some 
50 million additional people brought from the big metropolitan areas 
and dumped into our laps, within virtually a few hours’ time. It 
seems to me that, in the preparation for such an attack, it might be 
very much in order to put some of these surplus foods out into areas 
that the city people might be put out into, so that we might feed those 
pountn for some little time. It would get that surplus away from 

urdening the open market, as I see it. 

Of course, we have to do something, in my opinion, to reduce pro- 
duction, if we are going to cut down on these surpluses, because I 
just frankly cannot see them utilized or consumed additionally. 

Of course, one of the great problems that faces us as a nation and 
faces us as small farmers in Virginia is the soil and water conserva- 
tion, and we are extremely anxious about this and very interested in 
it, because we think that we have a lot of land in this country, not 
necessarily all of it in Virginia, that needs to be put into grass and 
it needs to be put into trees. 

We think that as a national policy we are going to have to use it. 
We do not see that we can stand up under a program where you are 
going to put this land out and let it lie idle, or you are going to let 
it not. be used for productive purposes. We think you have to keep 
the land and improve it, because it is not a trite saying that no nation 
can rise above its soil resources. No nation can live when its soil is 
gone. When its soil is gone, man must go, and you know the process 
does not take long. We have to keep the land and improve it, so when 
the years slip away and generations, our children and our children’s 
children are going t obe able to provide this Nation with the food and 
the fiber it needs to keep it strong. 

Then we think the other great problem facing us is the meeting of 
market demands, and this, gentlemen, in my opinion, is one of the 
greatest problems that faces us today, as farm people, not for just 
today, but for the long years that are ahead of us. e have to pro- 
duce what the market wants. 

May I give one example? 

In the production of Virginia-type peanuts, where we have a na- 
tional allotment set where you have 3 different kinds of peanuts, where 
there are surpluses of 1 particular type and there are shortages of the 
Virginia type, I think that there is an example of administrative 
discrimination that must be gone into carefully. 

You cannot do this thing on a broad, across-the-board basis. They 
have to be taken individually, as the problems occur. 

If Imay be selfish for just a minute—I say selfish—let me talk about 
my own work. 
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We have in the State department of agriculture or State depart- 
ments of agriculture, about the Nation, sections known as the market 
expansion section—at least we refer to it that way in Virginia—whose 
responsibility is to work in the market place, an active group that is 
actually in the business, if you please, and studying the problems 
as they exist there, in the actual market place. 

I will take just about 3 or 4 minutes and give you 2 or 3 examples 
of what I mean and how I think this problem is important, because 
I feel that it is a key to many of our problems today. 

In the extreme eastern part of our State there are a couple of 
counties down there that produce a lot of daffodils and irises and 
those kinds of flowers. 

Three years ago we were asked to come in there and see if we could 
help them with their transportation problems. They sell their products 
on the Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York markets, and 
they said that, during the transportation process, these flowers were 
falling down and the buyers on those markets were rejecting them. 

‘We sent a man to these markets to talk to the people who handle 
those flowers, the merchants and the people who buy them, to ask 
poor was happening to them in transit and why they were breaking 

own. 

They said: “They are not breaking down, they weren’t right when 
they were being packed.” 

We asked what they wanted. They said they wanted flowers of 
uniform bloom, size, turning, uniform development, and uniform 
stems. 

We came back and talked to the producers of these flowers, who 


are farm people, and worked with them in developing methods of 
ese 


packing t to meet the demands. We put in a grading service, 
there being no grades for them, established grades. 

We went back to the market the next year and told the buyers that 
these flowers were coming and in what condition they were coming, 
and gave personal guaranty that they were what they wanted, and 
asked if they would try some. They said they would, on our say-so. 

Flowers at that time were bringing 15 cents a bunch. These flowers 
went in there and the people immediately said they would pay 20 and 
25 cents a bunch for these flowers, and be delighted to get them. It 
was not the premium that we were fhitersuendl in. It was the fact 
that we could mainain and hold a market that our people had had 
but were losing. 

Now, I say in the apple business—and we have quite an apple State 
in Virginia—our people in Virginia, our consumers were eating 
Washington apples as the top quality apples, the cream of the crop, 
so to speak, the part that our producers should have been making 
the money on. en you went into any of these grocery stores, you 
found the to gy apples were the Washington State apples, 
and you found Virginia apples as the poorer apples, and apples that 
did not have the quality and the profit in them. 

Now, by working with the grocery store people and going to them 
and asking them why they were not using Virginia ap ‘les, they were 
ee frank to tell us that they were not being packaged right, graded 
right, handled right. « 

e went back to the growers and told them that. As a result of that, 
last year we did not have a single Washington State apple come into 
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Virginia until after Christmas, when normally some 400 cars would 
come in during the year. Last. year we had some 122 cars that came 
in during the year, but they did not come into Virginia until after 
Virginia quality apples had moved, and we had no competition and 
could not supply the local need. 

One other example, and I will quit on it. I have 2 or 3 others 
that I would like to tell you about but for sake of time I will not. 

But, 5 years ago, I believe it was, now, 4 years ago, one of the large, 
chainstores in Roanoke, which is a large city not too far from here, 
came to us and said they were not satisfied with the eggs they were 
getting. They were buying midwestern eggs in storage and that had 
to be KI ipped in here—and I am casting no reflection at the Midwest. 
they just weren’t satisfied with them—“would we help them get a 
bet ter supply of eggs ¢” 

‘We said, “We will do the best: we can,” and asked what they wanted. 

They said that they liked fresh eggs, not more than 2 days from 
the farms, that is, they liked to have them 3 times a week. They like 
to have them properly graded, all grade A, all Pe in their own 
cartons with their name on it, and kept under refrigeration, so the 
quality would remain high. 

We went to the valley of Virginia, which was a poor egg market, 
but they did have comparatively large production there, and we talked 
to an outfit on preparing these cage or these people. We got these 
two groups of people together. ey went in there. 

To make a 1 story short, without any additional advertising 
on the part of this chainstore in the Roanoke area, the consumption 
through those stores of these eggs increased from a carload a week to 
a carload a day in little more than a year’s time. 

The Secretary of Agriculture asked this year a budget for $1 million 
to work with this kind of operation, to match money about the 
country with this kind of operation, $1 million. 

I say to you, gentlemen, that no better money could be spent than 
to do this type of work in each of the 48 States, because it will help . 
everybody concerned. It will help the small farmers, it will help them 
get a market close to them, it will help the middlemen. who handle it, 
and should handle it in their local areas, and it will help the con- 
sumers, in getting a better product at as much a cheap price, if not 
cheaper, and save a lot of money that has normally been going into 


freight. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Jennines. Mr, Cooley. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate the 
commissioner and commend him for his splendid statement. I am 

lad that you emphasized this one factor, that the American farmer 
= already mastered the arts of prEneHOg, but we are woefully 


weak in the field of distribution. I agree with you that when you 
talk about $1 million to teach the farmers the arts of distribution, 
it is just too little even to be considered. That is one of the greatest 
problems facing the American people today and we must learn more 
about the arts of distribution at home and abroad, and I believe when 
we start that we will be on the road to solving all of our problems. 
We can produce abundance and have produced abundance. 
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And, because the farmers have produced so abundantly, some people 
now in high places—and I am not trying to be partisan—have done 
everything they could to bring this farm program into disrepute and 
cause a revolt against those who have produced the abundance for 
our Nation. Until July 27, 1953, the agriculture economy of our 
country was geared to the wheels of war. We had been urged and 
persuaded and induced to produce these abundances, this great abund- 
ance that we now have. 

No one could foresee that on July 27, 1953, there would be a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea. Then the pipelines closed on us and we had 
our crops in the field, and we had to harvest the crops and could not 
market the crops and, naturally, had to put them in storage. 

Some people seem to regard this great surplus as some sort of a 
curse or some sort of a burden, but Phelieve you will agree with me 
that our fathers and mothers and forefathers and foremothers have 
all through the years prayed to a merciful Lord that He would make 
our fields flourish and our people to prosper—and that is what 
echaenen 

think that if we have more commissioners of agriculture doing 
the job that you are doing here in Virginia, the job we are trying to 
do in North Carolina in this field of marketing, that is where we are 
going to find our solution for most of our problems, because, when 
we find the markets, and learn about the arts of packaging our pro- 
duce, we can solve the problem of price, which, after all, the farmer 
must have if he is going to stay on the soil. 

I want to commend you for that and one other suggestion, and I 
do not believe that has even been thought of before, and that is, the 
wide distribution of the storage of the surplus we have now, so as 
to get it into areas that are strategically important, in the event of 
an unfortunate incident of war. 

We could have these great warehouses of vital food and fiber stored 
in scattered areas of the country. That seems to me a wise thing and 
should be done. 

I assure you we will give some thought to that wise suggestion 
which you made, when we return to Washington. 

Mr. Brrnxtey. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooley. You would 
find Governor Peterson extremely interested in that. He feels vitally 
about that, and he feels that a stockpile of food is just as essential 
as a stockpile of other strategic materials that we must have and must 
keep available about the country. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. In his remarks about me, Tom Fugate mentioned 
my military background. That is quite true. I do have one, and I 
will say this to you: As one who studied military science a great deal, 
that one of the great problems confronting an area commander is 
what to do with the population that may be bombed out of a great city 
or driven out by other military means. 

It is, of course, manifest that they have to get out in the rural areas 
and they have to be taken care of. But, as the chairman just said, 
this is the first time that a concrete suggestion has been made—that 
we take the storage, take some of the storable food and fiber out of 
the concentrated area, and move it out on the farms or other rural 
sections, where it is available to be used immediately, when the need 
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comes, and that may be overnight or a few hours, to have it available 
for those very purposes. 

Now, that is.a wonderful suggestion.. It will be incorporated in the 
report of the committee, and co we will never forget to say that 
it was your Commissioner of Agriculture from Virginia that gave us 
that suggestion, and I hope the press will take notice of it, because 
that is what we are looking for, suggestions of that kind. 

Let me ask you one detailed question, please, and I think this is very 
important. 

You spoke about having fewer farms than you had a few years ago. 
Who is buying up those abandoned farms? What is becoming of 
them ? 

Mr. Brinxtey. In most instances, they are being taken into the 
adjoining farm operation, and we are increasing in the number of what 
I refer to as multiple-units, where the one farmer operates not only 
the farm he has been operating, but is taking over the adjoining farm 
to him, for instance. 

Mr. THompson. Are you having a tendency on the part of big in- 
vestors from the city to come out and buy up the property or have 
you experienced that yet? 

Mr. Brrnxueyr. No, sir; except in the areas that have always been 
famous in foreclosures, as far as the great Albemarle County and 
Fauquier County, and some of those counties where that is the custom 
and has been for years. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is a perfectly healthy situation, and has been 
going on for years. 

Mr. Bruyxey. Very helpful. They make contributions to our econ- 
omy in many ways. 

Mr. THomrson. In Texas, they want to buy a farm as a hobby. 
They want to buy a lot of farms. Maybe they will employ the farmer 
that used to own it; maybe they will not. That is the tendency we fear. 

We do not want to see these one-time family farms rolled into a 
great plantation. That is the thing we are trying to get away from. 

I just gave the observation. 

Mr. Brinxey. I want to comment on that observation. 

Many years ago in Virginia—something over 300 years ago, when 
we started out with 50 acres to the man, they went into plantations, 
ao found it was not healthy. We went back into the family-type 

arms. 

We, in Virginia, believe that the family-type farm is the founda- 
tion today and has been in the past, and we pray it will be in the 
years to come. 

Mr. Txompson. This committee, of course, is dedicated to that 
very thought. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Any questions on the right? 

Questions on the left ? 

Mr. Jounson. Are these farms that are going into other farms still 
remaining as family-type farms then ? 

Mr. Brinxtey. To a very large extent, yes, sir. We have almost 
a corporation farms, as I would call them—maybe a dozen, in this 

tate. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Any other questions? 

If not, I want to take this opportunity to thank you on behalf of 
the committee, Parke, for your explanation and. presentation. here. 
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At this time, Mr. Sam Ward Bishop will come forward to testify. 
And will Mr. G. B. Parks ready himself to testify ? 

While Mr. Bishop is getting ready to testify, I want to point out 
that I overlooked a very important gentleman with our committee. 

That is a typical public address system. I might say it is not 
any different from any we found all over the United States. I do 
want to introduce our Official Reporter, who will report all the 
testimony, and will later type it up, and it will be in a volume and, 
if any of you would like to see it, it will be made available to you, 


Mr. Frank Smonskey. Frank, will you stand and take a bow so 
they can see you? 


STATEMENT OF SAM WARD BISHOP, PRESIDENT, TAZEWELL 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Bisnor. Hon. Pat Jennings, members of the Family Farm Sub- 
committee, I wish to present this statement to the Family Farms Sub- 
committee, as being representative of the Beef Cattle Industry of 
Tazewell County. 

Since raising and finishing of beef cattle is the main agricultural 
interest in our county; the small farmer, as well as the larger farmer, 
is equally represented in this statement. 

Tazewell County is not far from here. It is a rugged county, it 
is a grass county, and a very beautiful place, we think. 

Due to the short period of time here, I believe it would do the 
small farmer and the cattleman more good if I concentrate on one 
subject. 

At any point through this statement, if anyone has any questions, 
I would appreciate it if they would break in at that moment. We 
might get more out of it that way. 

ere are several points I should like to make here, in which we 
feel that your committee could give definite help to us. One is a 
protection from radical changes in Army purchases of beef insofar 
as grades and weights of carcases are concerned. 

First of all, you might say you are talking about a big farmer. 
Is it true that most of the men who make fat cattle are possibly the 
bigger farmers? However, if he does not get along well, the man 
he buys his replacement cattle from naturally cannot get alon 
either, and those cattle that are sold as finished cattle in TTastwel , 
come from smaller farmers, the man who has a small cow herd. I 
think this is hurting. 

The high percentage of Tazewell County beef, over 60 percent, 
has been purchased by the Army in the past few years. In the late 
fall of 1954, the Army Procurement Service stated that the Army 
was going to reduce the maximum weight limit on beef carcases from 
900 pounds down to 700 pounds—to make cattle fat on grass you 
cannot do that with a steer less than 13, 1314, 14 or 15 hundred pounds 
in liveweight. 

Let us set this on a 1,400 pound steer. Now, that steer, is finished 
to a high degree, as they can be done on grass, we will kil] out 1957, 
1958; and this year we have had some killout, nearly 60 percent, with 
meat hanging up. Of a 1,500 pound steer, roughly 60 percent would 
be what? Nine hundred pounds. 
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We keep these cattle a year, we get them in the fall, we winter them, 
we graze them and we sell them the next late summer, late summer 
and early fall. 

Now this order would, if put into effect, have made Tazewell 
County grass-fattened beef ineligible for Army purchases. 

Since the Army, purchasing over 60 years of grass-fattened beef 
in this country, this would have been a disastrous blow to the 
beef industry in—— 

The CHatmrman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr, Bisuor. Yes, 

The Cuarrman. Did you say “60 years”? 

Mr. Brsuor. Sixty percent. 

The CHarmmMan. gitty percent. 

Mr. Bisuor. Yes, sir. And that was conservative, especially this 
past year. 

Through vigorous work on the part of one of our United States 
Senators, Senator Willis Robertson, our State Senator, Senator Harry 
Stuart, and several farmers, who went to Washington, this order 
was rescinded. 

Now, the point I want to make is, no reason was ever given at that 
time, nor has since, to any of us, no satisfactory reason has even been 
given. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. BisHor. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. By changing that order, which would have made 
your cattle ineligible, it probably would have been well for some other 
community, would it not? I mean, if they stopped buying your type, 
they would buy elsewhere. It might have been to favor one area 
against another ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Well, the point I would like to make is, if they are 
going to do that, we think if we are given a year’s notice, that we 
are going to have to get out of that business, that would be all right, 
but just to give the order—now, we have never, I talked to several 
there with Mr. Anderson, lately, and none of them have ever yet 
been given a reason why that was done. 

The Cuamman, It could have been to confer a favor on some other 
community. 

Mr. Bisnopr.. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is what I mean. 

Mr, Bisnor. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. No reason was given for it? 

Mr. Jounson. Would the type of beef they would be getting on this 
new order be the baby-beef type or—— 

Mr. Bisnor. What the American housewife likes is a small cut of 
beef which comes from 1,000 or 1,100 pounds steer or smaller, and we 
can’t make them on grass that way. Did I answer your question? 

What we would like, and that point is—— 

Mr. Hagen. The question is: How many housewives are there in 
the Army? 

Mr. Bisnop. Yes. 

We, therefore, request you keep alert to any changes that would 
affect us along those lines. 
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Now, that is pretty hard to do, and we appreciate the help we got 
when we did get in that trouble, and it didn’t take long to get it 
corrected. 

Now we just thought we were entitled to some reason for that and 
never got it. 

Mr. Bass. Do you suggest there might be a political reason, a little 
pressure from the Midwest to kind of influence that? 

Mr. Bisnor. Yes, sir; 1 would. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you. 

Mr. Russeitn. We in the beef-cattle industry do not want subsida- 
tion. We want merely a free economy. Any program which does 
not have as its purpose a correction of the imbalance of supply and 
demand does not help. We need to expand our markets, promote 
continued consumption of beef, and educate our people to the prob- 
lems that we have. Those are statements of how we think along 
those lines. 

We need your help to assure us protection that the soil bank acres 
set aside will not be grazed by livestock. We have already suffered 
from this in our own State of Virginia. 

Some peanut acres that were set aside have returned into grass. A 
gentleman came to southwest Virginia and bought some calves and 
put them on that grass and increased our already abundant numbers. 
I have understood, Mr. Abernethy, that that may have also happened 
in Mississippi with some of the cotton acres. 

I and a gentleman friend here today, on our recent trip through 
Florida and the South, stopped and talked to a farmer and saw this 
fine sodded grass. The grass was knee high, and there were fine 
cows, beef cows, grazing there. Being a livestock man himself, he 
stopped and talked to the farmer, and the man, I believe, told him I 
do know, told him that this was cotton acreage that was now in grass. 

Mr. Jonnson. I will say that we are having the same trouble in 
Wisconsin, that is, taking the diverted acres and grazing dairy cattle. 
We appreciate your problem very much. 

The CHarrman. May I put in one observation on that, or our 
opinion of it? We are considering the importance of the fact that 
the Government owns millions of acres of grassland. Why would it 
not be a good idea to take that out? [Applause.| I think your own 
Congressman here, Mr, Jennings, has taken a lead in that particular 
field in an effort to get the Government out of business. [ Applause. | 

Mr. BisHor. 1 would say something about that. I think that is a 
wonderful and natural first step. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Any other questions by members of the committee ? 

Mr. Bisuor. Could I have one more second ? 

Mr. Jenntnas. Yes; excuse me. 

Mr. Bisuor. I would like to bring one more thing to your attention. 
I cannot prove this, but we have been told, and we think truthfully 
so, that 3 or 4 of the main, the largest in volume, chainstores, buy 65 
percent of the total beef sold in the United States. We believe that. 
they have a monopoly on this beef. Now, I can’t prove that. This 
statement was ode at the Senate Agriculture Committee in Raleigh 
early in November to Senator Ellender. Mr. Cooley was present, and 
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Senator Ellender asked the gentlemen who presented it—he told him 
that he could not make an investigation, but he would ask for one. 

I would like now to ask Mr. Cooley if he knows anything further 
about that ¢ 

The Cuatrrman. We can make the investigation. This committee 
is authorized to make all investigations pertinent to agriculture. We 
have, as you know, many subcommittees, and we will go into that 
thoroughly in an effort to ascertain, if possible, to what extent a 
monopoly may be in operation. 

Mr. Bisnor. I would like to say also to the farmers here that I 
think we, as farmers, are going to have to get together. We are going 
to have to join our organizations, support them, we are going to have 
to make every possible sacrifice we are called upon to make. It is go- 
ing to cost us time and money. We have the job ourselves todo. We 
can’t sit back and criticize and do nothing ourselves. 

In closing, I would like to ask the committee if they will do every- 
thing in their power to keep politics out of this thing to keep it straight. 
We are in a dying industry in Tazewell, if something is not done 
and done quickly. 

We don’t want help for ourselves, but to keep things on a more or 
less equal basis. 

We are highly competitive with the coal mines. A lot of coal mines, 
and coal miners are classified as small farmers, but they can live on 
their small acres. I think some of those small farmers im that classi- 
fication need no help. 

The Cuatrman. May I say this to you before you leave? 

Mr. BisHor. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. During the 22 years that I have served on the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, and I know that during the times I have been 
chairman I have—and all other chairmen of that great. committee— 
including a great friend of mine, John Flanagan, tried to keep parti- 
san politics out of our committee room. I think we have been re- 
markably successful. 

During the 22 years that I have served on that committee I have 
served with Clifford Hope, of Kansas, who, 2 years ago, was serving 
as temporary chairman of our committee, and, during that 22 years, 
Cliff and I have seen eye to eye on every single major problem presented 
in that committee room, except one. 

Now, I know I am a g Democrat, and I know that Cliff Hope 
is a good Republican, if indeed there is such a thing on this earth. 
Both of us have voted right side by side. Now, I mention that to 
emphasize the fact that this is a committee that heretofore has been 
uninfluenced by partisan politics. I have heard men talk about poli- 
tics, but everyone on this committee is a devoted friend of 
agriculture. I say that for those in both parties. 

That is all. 

Mr. Bisnor. Thank you very much. [Applause. | 

a JENNINGS. Thank you, Mr. Bishop, for that splendid statement 
of yours. 

At this time we will hear from Mr. G. B. Parks, and, if Mr. Malon 
Robinson, of the Burley Tobacco Growers Association, will ready 
himself as the next witness, please. 

All right, Mr. Parks. 
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STATEMENT OF G. B. PARKS, PRESIDENT, SMYTH COUNTY 
FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. Pars. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, and 
ladies and gentlemen, I would like for you to take a good look at me. 
I am one of those small, inefficient farmers, as you have heard so much 
about. I am unable to make any money for the last couple or 3 

ears, and not enough to amount to anything. I am a small farmer. 
an es and I operate a farm in nostnontiie. 5 miles southeast of 
ilhowee. 

I am also a veteran of World War II, serving 7 years. I served 
in the CBI theater of operations, flying a total of 300 combat hours in 
bombing missions over Mandalay, Rangoon, and various other places 
in Burma. 

While I was in the service I used—I am one of those persons whom 
you heard a lot about, that you can take the boy out of the country 

ut you can’t take the country out of the boy. Well, I am one of those 
pamene, and I thought a lot about farming while I was away from 

ome and made a lot of plans as to what I would like to do, and hoped 
to do when I got back to the United States, which I am very fortu- 
nate that I got back. 

So I came back after the war and went back to the farm where I 
had been born and raised. My father’s health had been bad during 
the war and also labor was a little hard to get at that time, so the 
farm was run down quite a lot. So my father and I got together and 
decided that we would go into the cattle business. 

We only had about four head at that time. I believe there were 2 
cows and 3 yearlings, and 1 of those was a steer. 

We sold the steer and bought another heifer. That is the way that 
we have built our cow herd up to today to where we did have around 
fifty-some head of cows. 

Of course, when the market broke, we were in a position at that time 
to make some money, just about the time that things broke. 

All these years that prices were high, they weren’t too high, I didn’t 
think, because at the time that I got out of the service, 1 remember 
that I could buy my gasoline, I could buy a tractor, anything I needed 
to operate my farm, I could buy it much less and much cheaper than I 
could buy it today; and I’ve got to take a much smaller price, a much 
smaller price than I had to take at that time for my cattle. 

Of course, as I have said before, just as I left the service everything 
‘was run down; we had no machinery and things looked prosperous. 

My father and I went to the bank and borrowed money, bought 

inery, and equipped our farm to where we had a very efficient 
operation at that time, and got along very well. We could sell grain, 
corn, anything that we raised. We didn’t get rich off of it, but we 
could pay our expenses. And now, the way the situation is at the 


present time, I don’t know how other farmers are, or what kind of 
shape they are in—I have had some to tell me that they were doing 
fine. I had one farmer tell me last week that he made more money 
than he had ever made—it was the first year that he had ever had to 
pay income: tax: I said, “Mister, I would sure love to have your 


recipe.” 
The Oiihimacant. Did he give it to you? . 
Mr. Parxs. No, sir. He wouldn’t let me in on the secret. 
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The Cuarrman. I would like to interrupt you and tell you this. 
You are telling a story that this committee has heard time and time 
again. Unfortunately, there are tens of thousands of young men 
caught in the same situation that you are in, and that is what makes 
our problem so great, that it is actually terrifying us. 

To think of the great contribution you made in time of war, and 
then to come hack and find yourself in the pitiful plight that you are 
in now, is something that should attract the entire Nation, not only 
this committee and this community, it is nationwide. 

I believe that this committee has found it to be that way. 

If you have any suggestions to make to the committee, as to how, 
by Federal legislation, we may improve the situation, 1 know the 
committee would like very much to have it. 

I have friends in my home county, young men just like you, who 
are facing the same distressing problems that you are facing, and at 
the moment, they cannot make a go of it. Like yours, their situa- 
tions are just hopeless. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. You are probably a young man of 35 years old, in that 
neighborhood, somewhere, are you not? 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. How many other men your age in your age-group still 
live on the family farm and try to make a living, say, in your civil 
district ? 

Mr. Parks. There aren’t but very few, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Almost all of them have had to leave ¢ 

Mr. Parks. All of them haven’t left, but a large majority of them 
have. They either have left the farm or they have gone into the cities 
to find employment to supplement their income on the farm... That 
I will have to do if something doesn’t turn up. 

Mr. Bass. Actually, of the men in your age group in your com- 
munity, very few operate a family-type farm and make a living off 
it today ; is that not correct? 

Mr. Parks. That is right—where I live, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you went into the farming business, you 
mortgaged your future to equip yourself for a life on the farm. That 
is what happened to you ? 

Mr. Parks. Yes,sir. As tothe way the situation looked at the time, 
it looked very promising, and I tried not to be extravagant; I try to 
farm to the best of my ability. I attended agricultural on-the-job 
training for veterans and tried to gain all the information that I could. 
I took Blacksburg’s recommendations, practiced farming, and sowed 
the ladian clover orchard grass, which are new things in my section. 

I tried to do the job the way it should be done. I see now where I 
made some mistakes. I probably went into ita little heavy. If I had 
not used as heavily on fertilizer, probably if I kept the old team of 
mules we had, and probably I couldn't have farmed as much, but I 
don’t believe I would have been as hard up as I am today. 

The Cuarrman. At that time, when you were doing that, the national 
and all the leaders of Government. were encouraging you and almost 
begging the farmers to produce; is that not right? 

Mr. Parks. That is right, sir. How well Iremember. When I was 
in India and about nal to come back to the States, you know, they 
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sent us a lot of newspapers to USO elubs, and I would sit around and 

read these papers, and farm magazines was my specialty, and I remem- 

ber reading articles in these magazines encouraging the young farmers 

to come back to the farm, and I imagine some of you people have read 
the same things. 

' Mr. Jomnson. One question. 

Is your land mostly in grass and small grain? 

Mr. Parks. Mostly. We try to farm enough to raise our own feed. 

Mr. Jounson.. Can you see where a soil-bank program that is going 
to take a certain number of your acres—I think the chairman got a 
letter as to what they intend to pay on grass out of production. Do you 
see where that is going to help you? 

Mr. Parks. The way I understand the soil-bank program, I don’t 
see where it is going to help me any—it may help other individuals— 
but it is not going to help me. 

The Cuarrman. May I stop you there and tell you a great observa- 
tion made by your Congressman the other day, and that I agree with? 

If we accept this proposition as proposed, we won’t know if we 
have Santa Claus by the whiskers or a bear by the tail. [Applause. 
There is one thing—we are going to start next Suseier ere an 
we are going to find out something about this so-called soil bank, and 
we are going to find out something about the details of it. Next Tues- 
day morning we will begin hearings. 

Mr. JoHNnson. May I make this observation? I looked at it as 
something of a long-range program, but I do not look at it as a solu- 
tion of the entire farm problem. It has been built up in the papers 
like the soil bank is going to solve all our farm problems. 

Is it going to help you as a small farmer ? 

Mr. Parks. I do not see that it will help me at all. 

Mr. Jounson. Except keep somebody in future years out of beef. 

Mr. Parks. It might do that. 

Mr. Jounson, It will not give you money to pay your taxes next 
year or so you can pay for your tractor. 

Mr. Parks. The only way would help me would be for the acres I 
take out of production the payments I would receive would be 
enough so I could take the money to buy feed to replace— 

Mr. Bass. It is kind of like borrowing money. You first have to 
prove you don’t need it before the bank will let you have it. 

Mr. Parks. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Before you get anything out of the soil bank you have 
to prove you have it. 

Mr. Parks. That is the way it looks. 

Mr. Jennines. Anything from the committee? 

Mr. Parks. I would like to mention that I am a member of the 
Farmers’ Union of Smyth County and very proud to be so. 

I would like to make a few suggestions. I know I don’t know 
the answers to the problem, but I have been standing in the back- 
ground and watching» other people make decisions. I personally 
am in favor of a price-support program, straight across the board, 
not just to help one farmer out who grows tobacco, or grows peanuts, 
or one particular commodity, because you help one person and the 
other one can’t even exist. And I am in favor of all the farmers 
being treated alike, whether in the eastern part of the United States, 
the southern part, the northern part, or whatever it might be. 
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Also I realize, in order to support prices, that we have to have 
some sort of control. I know that you cannot just go on growing 
and adding to the surplus. There has to be a shutoff some place. 

So I am in favor, and would be willing to cut down on my pro- 
duction on cattle, and I have cut down on tobacco, and at this time,,. 
I would like to thank our Congressman, Congressman Jennings, for 
what he did to restore our support on our tobacco, our acreage. 
feel that is the only solution to us small farmers, and that is, to have 
a support program and whenever the surplus gets to such a point as 
to where we need controls, I am willing to accept them myself. 

I would rather raise a few cattle, raise a few acres of corn, and 
make a profit on it, than raise a lot of cattle and a thousand acres 
of corn and lose money on it. That is my personal feeling in that 
matter. 

Soil conservation, I am in favor of, and would like to see the soil 
conserved. I know the old program that we had wasn’t perfect, 
but it seems to me that us small farmers—especially the ones that 
didn’t have much money—could take some part in it. ‘The new pro- 
gram is fine, if you have money that you can put into it, but the 
average farmer, the way it is set up at the present time, cannot take 

art in it. I didn’t take part in it last year, my father and I didn’t, 

ause we weren’t able to do it. 

I am in favor of conserving the soil and I do practice strip farming: 

That is about all that I have to say, unless you have some ques- 
tions. I will try to answer them the best I can. 

Mr. Jennrnos. We want to thank you, Mr. Parks, for your state- 
ment at this time. 


If there are any questions by any members of the committee ? 


Mr, Jounson. I wanted Chairman Cooley to put into the record the 
letter. I think he has a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture telling 
how much soil bank money this man would get on grassland farming. 

The CHarrman. We will find out more about it on Tuesday. 

Mr. Jounson. Did it not say $10 an acre? 

The Crarrman. I do not remember what it was. He wrote me on 
July 7 that he was opposed to all supports of soil banks, but he was 
under pressure and he came up with one. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That will be all, Mr. Parks. [Applause.] 

All right, Mr. Robinson, of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and, as soon as Mr. Robinson is completed, we are going to ad- 
journ for lunch. 

Mr. Robinson. 


STATEMENT OF MALON ROBINSON, BURLEY TOBACCO GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rorsrnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as I 
unnderstand the purpose of the meeting today, or what you are endeav- 
oring to do, the farmer says he is sick. You are endeavoring to diag- 
nose the case and find the remedy. I am not, I reckon, what you would 
call a small farmer, and I am not a large farmer. I guess I am a mid- 
dle-sized farmer. 

Mr. Bass. You are the first one we have had. 
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Mr. Rostnson. Now, if I understand the farm situation, our objec- 
tive is to remove the menace of too big a surplus and maintain the 
farmer’s income at a point where it will not go out of sight too much. 
_ So, when you speak of the small farmer, he is in desperation, but our 
interests are joined together. 

Rey only the small farmer, but some of the rest of us are feeling the 

inch, 
F If you will pardon a personal reference, hogs are my line, and you 
know what that has been. We are on a downslide, but we are seeking 
a solution, and I would like to suggest to the committee what, per- 
haps—I won’t say it will be a solution, I don’t believe there is any man 
who can say he will find a solution. It has got to be gradually worked 
into—I want to make this suggestion to the committee: 

We have heard a great deal about the soil bank. I read something 
about it: Where you retire acreage from production and you don’t use 
it at all. Now, there is another side to that: Would it be feasible to 
rf to industry to idle a certain percentage of your machinery and lay 
off a certain percentage of your labor and sell the rest of your products 
at a higher price? 

Mr. Jounson. They are doing it right along. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, that is right. _They can control that. They 
can control production, but the farmer cannot. 

Now, the soil bank plan, it is my idea that the soil bank plan will only 
work to reduce the farmer’s income, and there is another side to it. 

Now, farmers are just like men in other walks of life. They are 
good, bad and indifferent. 

Who is going to police the whole country to see whether he complies 
with the requirements? It looks to me like it is a physical impossi- 
bility. I am not saying that all farmers are dishonest, but as I say, 
they are like other men. [Laughter.] 

Now, the ee I want to make it as brief as possible— 
the s tion I would like to make to the committee, and there will 
be kinks in it, maybe you could jerk them out. Whether it is prac- 
tical or feasible or not, you men can decide. That is this: Instead 
of a soil bank plan, the crop acres of every farm in this section is 
known. They produce crops that are supported and some that are 
not, perhaps, but what I had in mind was this: If you know a man’s 
crop acreage, you know he hese grain or whatever it is that is 
supported, and you reduce his acreage on every crop that he pro- 
duces that is supported, or that is in surplus, when you figure that 
entire amount up, so many bushels of wheat, so man Saale of corn, 
and so on, when you figure that up, then you allow him a payment— 
not just to cover what he would produce, without taking out, rather, 
the cost of production, not what he would get on that, but a little bit 
more than that, for the simple reason that these acres that you cut out 
of support crops, he has a certain overhead, or certain fixed charges 
that he has to meet and these acres are included in that fixed charge. 
It may be fencing, it may be something else; if you pay him a little 
more, then you will not have to police the whole country to see that 
it is complied with. You can kill the incentive to overfertilize or 
= closer to increase production, and, as I say, the farmers have 

earned a lot of things in the last few years. You destroy the in- 
centive to overproduce, because you can say to him, “Now, look here, 
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if you go and exceed and overproduce your allotments you are goin 
to jeopardize this payment down here,” and if it is a pretty substantia 
payment—I don’t mean to be extravagant with him, but give him a 
little more than cost. He is going to see if he don’t comply he is going 
to jeopardize his payment. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you for one question ? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes. 

The Cratmman. Do you believe that in any so-called soil-bank 
proposal the farmers should know—and should know as early as pos- 
sible, just what the payment is going to be? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, could I ask you a question ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosrnson. In reference to that—— 

The Cuarmman. I do not know whether or not I shall be able to 
‘answer it, but I will try. 

Mr. Ropsrnson. You talk about telling him what the payments are 
going to be. Now, are you going—do I understand you to mean that 
this is going to be fixed on a fixed basis, or is it going to be according 
to what was produced on that acreage? 

Mr. Jonnson. On the acreage. 

The Cuarrman. I am going to ask the Secretary, and I think the 
farmers want to know and I want to know for my farmers just how 
much per acre he intends to pay. If my farmer is asked to take out so 
much from so many acres of tobacco, I want to know whether it is 
going to be $150 or $250 or just what it is going to be. 

The same way with corn, wheat and other crops. If you put it on 
the basis of what that man has been able to produce, on a given acre, 
that might prevent his taking out of production his submarginal land. 

I just do not know how it is going to be proposed. We have not been 
given any of the details, ant I am actually unable to discuss it as 
intelligently as I should like to. 

My question to you was: Do you not think that the farmer, the 
individual man, should know before planting time just what he may 
expect in the way of money in return for his cooperation in the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Rostnson. I think he should. But I think—in other words, 
suppose we use this for an example: 

If I retire 50 acres from corn the payment on that corn should be 
based—TI saw somewhere, I talk too much and I read too much, some- 
times, I am afraid—I saw somewhere, for instance, a man producing 
corn, that they would take an average production—maybe it was in 
United States News—I won’t be certain where I saw it—but they take 
a certain basis of production. We will say 60 bushels—more in this 
country make 60 than 80—we will take 60. I believe they claim .a 

certain percentage of that would not be allowed, because that would 
cover cost of producing. 

Well, we will say it takes 20 bushels to do that, and that leaves him 
40 bushels. 

If he is going to be paid for 40 bushels of corn, if he is going to set 
out that land that will produce 40, if it is wheat or something else— 
but if he is setting land that produces different crops, it should be 
based on the productivity of the land, and that should be determined— 
now, I won’t know hardly how. | I was going to say by the local com- 
mittee—but there is a question in my mind about that. 
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With all due respect to the committee, there is just a question in the 
back of my mind—but it should be determined on that basis. 

The CuarrMan. Well, should it not be determined before planting 
time rather than wait until harvesttime to do it? How do you know 
if you could afford to do it ? 

r. Rosrnson. That depends on the means by which you arrive at 
its yield, andsoon. Are you going to take an average for that county 
or are you going to take what the man produced ? 

The Cuarrman. That is what we propose to ask Mr. Benson next 
week: What he proposes to do about it. You indicated you are a 
middle-sized farmer. Do you have tenants on your farm? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Yes, sir; I havetwo. 

The Caarman. As landlord would you not want to know in ad- 
vance what part of the payments you have to give to the teriants? 

Mr. Rosinson. Well, on the basis 

The CuarrMan. Will you not want to know whether you have to give 
it to a tenant on your farm last year instead of the one who moved on 
this year ? 

Mr. Roprnson. I see what you are driving at. If I cut out the 
tenant, he is going to have to do something else. 

The Cuarrman. Sure. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rostnson. I see. I would say this: That under my setup, the 
tenant would not share in that, for the simple reason that I give him 
some more land some place else. 

The CHarrMan. You means you would run the bank end of it your- 
self? 

Mr. Roprnson. How’sthat? I would run the bank end of it myself. 

The CuarrmaNn. I am not trying to be facetious, but I have not 
heard anyone suggest any plan for a division between the landlord 
and the tenant. 

Now we have tenants all over my county, and I have a number of 
tenants myself, but I do not have the same tenants every year that I 
had the year before. I do not have the same tenants in 1956 that I 
had in 1955. Now, if he proposes to do something in the way of a 
soil bank, I want to know, as landlord, just where my tenant comes in. 

Mr. Roztnson. I think we could solve that ourselves. 

The CuamrMan. You mean we landlords can do it? 

Mr, Roptnson. Yes, but I will 

The Cuairman. The landlord would probably do it. 

Mr. Rosinson. I will tell you how. I will tell you how. If, for 
instance—I don’t know what the other man’s setup is—well, say, for 
instance, that I have a tenant, and he has been usually putting out 25 
acres of corn and so much tobacco, and so on—when you get into 
tobacco, that is a sideline with the farmers here, in a way. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It is a pretty good one though, is it not, Mr. 
Robinson ? 

Mr. Roprnson. Pretty good one. 

But, what I kind of lost track of my thought there—— 

Mr. JENNINGS. Excuse me. 

_ Mr. Roprnson. But anyhow, we could remedy that in this way: 
Sepenre that I allowed my tenant so many acres of crops. Well, this 
soil-bank thing comes along—I don’t like the sound of that—but let’s 
say you-all adopt a method whereby you cut off so much of each acre- 
age. Now, in my setup those men take their acreage. Then I put 
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out enough acreage to employ him while—when they are not on their 
own, you see 

Mr. Bass. You do not propose to ab your tenant any of the money 
you get for setting your acres aside 

Mr. Rosrnson. No. [Laughter.] That was the point I am getting 
to now. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, you are going to get an increase in your 
acres in some other commodity and let him make a living. 

Mr. Rostyson. You misunderstand me. 

Mr. Bass. I believe I do. 

Mr. Roxnrnson. I am getting along there and this tenant has so 
much. I put out. so much myself and employ him to work. You see? 

Mr. Bass. Is your tenant a sharecropper or is he— . 

Mr. Ropsrnson. Yes, he is a sharecropper. 

Mr. Bass. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rostnson. Then I put out enough to employ him when he is 
not in his own crops. That makes him a living, you see. 

Mr. Bass. This stuff that you take out is his crops, to start with, if 
he is a sharecropper. 

Mr. Roprnson. Let the tenant have his same acres, and take out what 
I am working. 

Mr. Bass. In other words, let him have the soil and you have the 
bank, is that it ? 

Mr. Rostnson. That is it. Let him have the soil and I have the 
bank. 

Mr. Bass. I doubt the economic value of that kind of a program. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Well, now, may I ask you a question ? 

Mr. Bass. Yes, sir. Shoot. 

. Rosrnson. What State are you from? 

. Bass. Tennessee. 

. Rosivson. Tennessee ? 

. Bass. Tennessee. 

. Rosrnson. Might conditions be different in different sections? 

. Bass. We in Tennessee are very similar to you in Virginia. 
A great many Tennesseeans came out of Virginia. We are proud to 
say—we kind of think Virginia is our mother State. [Applause.] 
And in fact I might have a lot of kinfolks hanging around on tenant 
farms here, and I want to take care of them. 

Mr. Rozgitnson. We want to help you. 

Mr. Bass. But, any plan which will make a progressive standard 
agriculture in America must, in someway be devised so that the tenant 
farmer will not be run off. 

Mr. Rostnson. That is right. 

Mr. Bass, Because, if we adopt this plan of running all the tenant 
farmers off, the Government renting the land of the landlord and 
the tenant getting nothing off it, then we are going to have a problem 
in 20 years from now where we will face a shortage of crops, we will 
say, and who is going to produce it? Are you going to get back and 
start plowing? No, sir. 

Mr. Rosinson. Don’t misunderstand me, now. I am not advocating 
running tenants off. 

This gentleman over here mentioned who’s going to handle the 
money and give it back. I didn’t mean it in that light when I an- 
swered it in that way. "We want to keep those tenants. We want 
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to give them a chance to make a good ee sat something on the 
side, because if your tenant is not making himself some money he 
is not going to make you much. 

Mr. Bass. That is right. oH 

Mr. Rostnson. We don’t want to destroy it. If you want to divide 
the payment with the tenant—but the tenants are changing—the 
question is, in my mind: Where they change, how are you going to 
Keep Bp. with it? And that—— 

r. Bass. Well—— 

Mr. Rosrnson. I am not objecting to him. If you want to give 
him part of the payment, all right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Witness, may I interrupt you to say that I 
have not received a satisfactory answer to my question. 

My question was: Do you not believe that both the landlord and the 
tenant should know in the beginning just what the payment is going 
to be, and how it is going to be divided ? 

Mr. Roprnson. Well, yes; if you are going to have a payment, I 
think both of them should know, and Congress, I suppose, will fix 
the payment in the method and provide it, too, won’t you? I think 
we should know, if there is any practical method of arriving at what 
is fair and reasonable. ; 

When I said that, I didn’t mean to convey the impression that I 
didn’t want the tenants to have anything, I want to keep that tenant 
on the farm where he can make a good living and a little money be- 
sides. If you are going to cut anybody, cut the landlord. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Any other questions by members of the committee? 

If not, thank you, Malon, and thank you, for that fine dissertation. 
[ Applause. ] 

At this time, we are going to adjourn for lunch, and, after returning 
from lunch, just as soon as we can, the Tri-State Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., represented by Mr. P. L. Robinson, of Jonesboro, Tenn., 
the president, will be the first witness, and the second witness will be 
the Holston Soil Conservation District, represented by Mr. Gray 
Preston ; if those two gentlemen will ready themselves for immediately, 
shall we say, at 1:45? 

The meeting is now adjourned until 1:45 p. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 
1: 45 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. JeNnniNGs. Everyone please have a seat so we can get started. 
Weare running late here. 

At this time I want to welcome again you ladies and gentlemen who 
are here for the hearing. We are going to continue, and the first wit- 
ness is Mr. Robinson, of Jonesboro, Tenn., who is president of the Tri- 
State Milk Producers’ Association. 

I wonder if I could say this to all witnesses : We are running behind 
time and are really short of time. If you can make it just as brief as 
possible, we will appreciate it. If you will try not to be repetitious, 
if something hias already been said, you try to refrain from saying it 
over and over again, and I am certain we will be able to hear more 
witnesses, and, as a result, more people will be able to ask questions 

-and give us the benefit of their views. 
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At this time I would like to recognize Mr. Culin Johnson, of the 
State Farm Bureau Office. Is he present ? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Jennitnes. Apparently he is not. 

I also want to recognize Mr. John Vance, of the Farmers’ Union. 
John, will you stand and take a bow? [Applause. ] 

You may proceed, Mr, Robinson. 


STATEMENT OF P. L. ROBINSON, JONESBORO, TENN., PRESIDENT, 
TRISTATE MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 


Mr. Roprnson. Thank you. 

I want to say that one of the witnesses’ testimony this morning 
sounded very familiar to me, since I am an ex-serviceman, and have 
quite a few of the same problems this gentleman had this morning. 

But, I am in the milk business, and I represent the Tri-State Milk 
Producers’ Association, and I do not propose to have any of the 
answers for any of your questions, but I can familiarize you with some 
of our problems, and we hope we can work them out together. 

The way I feel about the agricultural situation today, this is a day 
of big business. 

Last year over a thousand banks merged and in our ewn home county 
we had two banks merge, and I understand that today less than 1 per- 
cent of the people are controlling over 50 percent of the money, and, 
as you know the big business—and don’t misunderstand me, I am not 
against big business, I realize they put us where we are today in com- 
parison with other countries in the world—but I think they can get 
too big, and we had quite a bit of this merging last year, which nat- 
urally puts the farmer, who is a small individual out here, at a great 
disadvantage, greater than he has been in the past. 

The labor union merger last year is another example of largeness in 
our country today, and—has it been brought out already—the farm 
mergers that have been accomplished in the last year. 

In our home State and in our home county even, we see quite a few 
evidences of the fact that the small farmer can’t exist, and many times 
the larger neighbors buy them out. In my own case particularly, I 
own a little over 100 acres of dairy farm, and, when prices of milk 
went down, I had to rent other land to keep the income up, and I am 
sure that this thing will continue as long as the price decline lasts. 

Now, several of the things I intended to say have been brought out 
this morning. I will try to skip those. One of them, though I would 
like to reemphasize, and that is the thing of the Government helping 
to solve the dilemma we are in today. 

I think if it had not been for the price support, though, that we have 
had in the past 10 years, we would be in the midst of another depression 
like in the early thirties. I realize, too, that we have created a lot of 
problems, but I don’t think they would be nearly, not nearly as great 
as they could have been had we not had price supports. 

I believe you will all agree with me on that. 

I think if the farmers will join and work together in farmers’ co- 
operatives, marketing cooperatives, our problems could be worked 
out. The only concrete evidence of anybody doing anything that I 
know of to help the farm situation are the farmers’ cooperatives. 
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I mean by that, the individual farmer can do very little by himself, 
as you realize, especially in this day when business is getting larger 
mi the individual is very insignificant beside some of the large 
industries. 

The milk business, the farmer, answered to this problem but I 
think that has a lot of things to be ironed out yet, but I am sure all of 
you heard of the self-help program. Like the soil bank, I can see 
lots of things T oa with, but I think it is a step in the right 
<lirection, and probably the biggest step would be to get the Govern- 
ob out of the milk business aa aie us public relations we definitely 
need. 

Last year I understand we only had a 3-percent surplus in America 
of milk and the per capita consumption was far lower than it should 
have been. 

The nutrition experts tell us the American public should have con- 
sumed a lot more milk per capita. With 3 percent, we could have been 
out of the surplus. 

I think but for the bad publicity we have received, partly from the 
Agriculture Department, I think we really had a shortage in the 
milk, That self-help program, I think, would give us more good 
public relations than anything else it would do for us, and also relieve 
the tax burden a lot of people are complaining about. 

I am sure you are familiar with the housewife who said “I have to 

ay taxes for the Government to buy milk and have to pay, so they 
hold the price up when I buy it at the store,” and I think they have 
little complaint 1f we handle our own market. 

I think the Burley situation is quite similar to ours, and we have 
a Burley stabilization association that handles that, too, the surplus, 
and it worked out very well in our State. 

Milk is similar, I think. Of course, each commodity has its own 
problems and I am definite for each commodity group having their 
own association and trying to work out their own problems. 

The method of figuring parity, since we do not have the self-hel 
program—and I think it will be a little time before we do—I think 
that support is mandatory, and I think that the method of fguring 
parity is an important item at the present time. I am sure this wi 
come up before you before long, and I think you should give it con- 
sideration. 

To give you an idea of what I am speaking about, not too far past 
br had parity figured on the old formula. Of course, you know 
about it. 

Then the modern parity came. Many of the comparisons we see in 
the newspapers today are not actually reflected in the farmer price. 
It is in the way parity has been figured. 

For instance, when we get 75 percent of the old parity, and it is 
quoted in the paper, “Dairymen are in good shape, in fine shape, now 
that we got them 7314 percent parity,” but when you figure it, we get 
the same amount of money. 

The farmer doesn’t care what parity is, as long as he gets the money 
out of it. I think parity would bs if it were figured on the basis, 
and parity at certain anything, and we understood it to be there. 

Then Congress and other people could argue back and forth what 
percentage of parity we deserve, but we would know what they were 
talking about. 
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I probably keep up with the farm situation as close as most farmers 
do and I don’t understand what parity is today, exactly, for milk. 

One of the things that I think has helped our dairy situation— 
locally I am sure it has—is our co-op obtaining a Federal milk mar- 
keting order. 

I am certain some people disagree because I see evidence of people 
trying to change the marketing orders. _ But I am sure, in this area, 
the dairymen have realized hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
year and a half we have been in operation. We have concrete proof 
of it. Idon’t have it with me today, but we are sure that the dairymen 
in this section are much better off since the order came in. I don’t 
think that is true in every section of the United States, but, in our 
case, it is. 

Again back to the monopolies: The trend of some of the companies 
in, the United States—when the market situation gets where a few 
companies buy all the milk, they control the price the farmers get, 
and then they must seek some other means of protecting themselves. 

This Federal marketing order has done that in our or I want 
to say we are very well pleased with it. I have personally not talked 
to a farmer in our section that has not been helped by this order. I 
am sure there will be some pressure to change it, because it is hurting 
some other people, and they want to get it changed, but I think you 
should consider for a long time before you make any changes, and be 
sure they are to help the family-type farm instead of helping some 
big company. 

Another thing that came up—and I am sure it will be up in the fu- 
ture many times—is the taxing of co-ops. The record in the past of 
Congress has shown you understand the situation like it is, so I am 
not going to go into that. 

I want you to know that we are in favor of leaving the tax at least 
as itis today. Weare taxed the same way since the last change, taxed 
the same way any other business or partnership should be. 

Another little thing that doesn’t help a whole lot, is that wartime 
3-percent transportation tax, that we are paying on our milk from 
the farm to processing plants. We are still paying that, and I want 
it to come off my milk check. 

The Cuarman. What? Did you refer to that asa tax? 

Mr. Roptnson. What I referred to was the transportation tax. I 
can never get anybody to explain it to me; $3 or $4 it is now, but it 
says “tax.” 

The Cuatrman. Do me a favor. Write me a letter when you have 
an opportunity to do so, about that particular item, and about your 
calculation on the milk parity, and I will obtain full information for 
you and send it to you. 

Mr. Rostyson. I certainly will. 

Since I heard that I was going to appear here, I have talked to lots 
of farmers, and a problem came to me that really had—I hadn’t 
thought of it in the past—but evidently it is more of a problem than I 
thought, and it has been mentioned this morning, and that is, this 
hobby farmer, that buys a farm to use it to hide his taxes in. I don’t 
really understand the tax problem on that man, because I have owned 
a farm and haven’t had any outside business, but this is the way it is: 
These men that I have talked-to, live 100 miles apart, and three of 
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them gave that as their chief complaint, they thought to be corrected 
for the farmer. 

A third one 100 miles from the last. one told me this, and I began 
to think about it. 

A man buys a farm in the community. Say, he has a business in 
town that he is making quite well on. He buys a farm, not intending 
to make a profit. It is an investment. I admit this is a free country, 
and he ought to be allowed to do what he wants to. 

he comes in this community and doesn’t want to make money, 
he hires labor and pays 3 or 4 times the scale that that community 
pays and helps create a surplus and also evades taxes. Therefore, he 
is hurting us in three different ways. 

The only way I can see to do anything about it, of course, is in the 
tax line. That is out of my department, but I think he certainly 
should not be allowed to continue losing money on the farm, taking 
money out of his business and putting it into the farm to keep from 
payne taxes. 

don’t want to answer any questions on that—that is just my think- 
ing of it at the present time, and a lot of other farmers are thinking 
the same thing. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The witness said he did not want to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I will, if I can. 

Mr. Asernetny. I am not a city farmer. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I am not against the city farmer either. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I was once. There co been a good deal of dis- 
cussion about city farmers. In fact, we were discussing it at the table 
here a while ago, and also at the lunch hour. 

Now, let us suppose Mr. Jones lives in town. He is a banker, or 
practicing law, or a doctor, or a merchant. You have a farm that you 
want to sell, that you are rie are and on which you are producing 
a crop. The city man buys that farm and produces the same crop 
that you had been producing. 

Now, as you have just testified, something ought to be done to force 
him off of that farm? 

Mr. Rozrnson. No, no. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Then what? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Not off of it. I just don’t think he should be allowed 
to continue to take a tax reduction from his other business on the farm. 

Mr. Azernetuy. What tax reductions are you getting on the farm 
that others do not get? 

Mr. Rosrnson. This is the way I understand it. If he loses money 
on the farm, can he also take the money that he made in profit in his 
other business and put it in that and take a reduction on both of them ? 

Mr. Aserneruy. Maybe we are confusing one another. Let me 
get to my point. 

Mr. Rosrnson. All right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How would that reduce the surplus that that farm 
is producing or contributing to? 

r. Rosrnson. I didn’t intend for it todo that. I want to alleviate 
one of the things—get more money into the Government. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. You are talking about getting more money into 
the Treasury ? 

Mr. Roprnson. Yes. 

Axsernetuy. That will not help the farmer. They accept help 
equally. 

"Mr. Roprnson. ae of the farmers would not own these farms in 
town if they didn’t build up their inventory. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let me point this out: The land was there before 
the city man bought it? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And it was being farmed before he bought it? 

Mr. Rosrnson, Right. 

Mr. Asernernuy. If the city man parts with the farm the land is still 
there, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Right. 

Mr. Aserneruy. And it continues producing crops ? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Right. 

Mr. Anernerity. So, regardless of who the owner is; it is going to 
produce a crop. 

Mr. Roginson. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Driving the city farmers off the farm will not 
eliminate that farm from Sains a farm and competing with other 
farms. 

Mr. Rogrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Azernetuy. It still produces crops. 

Mr. Rogrnson. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. And it still contributes its proportion, its part, 
to the surplus, if a surplus exists? 

Mr. Rostnson. That is right. 

Mr. AsernetHy, That is merely the point I want to make. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Let me ask you this: If this man can afford to put, 
say, a ton of fertilizer to the acre—and I am out there and I have to 
make my living off the farm, and I ean only afford 300 pounds of 
fertilizer—do you see what the difference is? He creates much more 
surplus than I do. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I think you are laboring on the assumption there 
that everybody who lives in town has a lot of money- I do not agree 
with you. 

Mr. Rosrnson, Let me put it this way: I have been farming 8 years. 
T lived in town before I moved to the farm. I understand your prob- 
lem, too. TI am not against the city farmer. I do not intend to leave 
that impression. I have many good friends that are city farmers. 
But, if there is a tax loophole there, I think it should be plugged. I 
don’t think it is a major item. I think it is something—if it is all 
right, I think the farmer should be told and let them understand it. 

Since three people told me, I think we should check it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I had the same idea until a few weeks ago. I had 
been making the same speech about these city farmers. 

Mr. Rostnson. Good. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I finally realized, in this thick head of mine, that 
the land has been there long before the city farmer got there. 

Mr. Rostnson. That is right. 

Mr. Anernetuy. And it will be there after he is gone. And some- 
body will be farming that land, and contributing just as much to the 
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surplus, with the country farmer farming it, as with the city farmer 
farming it. 

Mr, JenNiNGs. Would you yield for an observation there ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Yes. 

Mr. Jenninos. I think what you mean—and I agree with you— 
they are being subsidized in two ways. They are getting advantages 
from parity for conservation and any other type of government pro- 
gram in effect. In addition to that, they are taking a loss on their 
income tax, and, in effect, getting advantages both going and coming. 

Mr. Rostnson. That is right. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

I want to say in conjunction with that, that many of the advance- 
ments that we have made in agriculture have been from men that 
had other businesses. The farmers have been helped tremendously. 

For instance, in the purebred cattle business, if it were not for the 
businessman farmer, we could not have this tremendous purebred 
cattle business. 

I want to say I am for them 100 percent. But we are in a different 
position today. We are in a position where we have to look for every- 
thing we can to try to get rid of surplus. If it would cut down on 
surplus, it is the thing to be considered. I do not know that it will. 
I am not saying that it does, but I think that it is something for you to 
consider. 

I think this thing of marketing research, mentioned this morning, 
should be definitely checked into. I think we are doing quite a bit on 
quality standards, and I notice in this soil-bank bill that they are going 
to probably work on the quality standards and also, you know, in 
tobacco we are working on different grades. 

I notice this morning it was mentioned that price reduction has the 
reverse effect on production. 

I will mention that just a little. Definitely, price reduction does 
not pull all production down. In my own case, when we were getting 
$6.10 for milk, we had a certain level of operation and we had to have 
so much money. 

When the price went down I put on 10 more cows, and produced 
more milk. That is what it does. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt you? 

I agree with you in that last statement. I think this committee 
agrees with you. But, unfortunately, the people in the Department 
of Agriculture disagree with us. I think that is exactly what happens. 

When prices go down farmers increase their volume, because their 
overhead ‘is the same thing and their obligations must be met, and the 
only way they can do it is to increase their volume. 

Mr. Rostnson. That is right. 

In days past when we did not have tractors, electricity, and so on, 
I heard farmers say that they could get by a month at a time without 
a dime in the house, That is not sotoday. You have electricity, gas, 
and machines to keep up. It cannot be done. You have to have the 
money. 

Very few of us like to think of taking a cut in salary. It is the same 
thing as volunteering to take a cut in salary, when you cut down on 
production. Very few of us are going to do it. 

One of the programs that I meant to mention—and it may be men- 
tioned today—is a program that has been in our own section. It has 
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been very promising. I think it might possibly be taken up in other 
sections of the United States. 

That is the program that the TVA and the Extension Service have 
in this unit-test-demonstration program. I have been in it for about 
6 years, 

To my way of seeing it, it is the best. program I have been participat- 
ing in since I have been farming. Anybody that believes in experi- 
ment stations could not help but believe that these experiment stations 
that the Extension Service and the TVA have been sponsoring in 
different communities have helped. It has helped tremendously in our 
own county, and we have what we think is one of the outstanding grass 
counties in the United States. It has definitely done a lot for our 
county and I think it should be checked into, and maybe expanded, 
instead of some of the programs that are not doing so much good. 

Most of the programs today spend too much time beating their 
chests and telling how good they are. I think they spend too much 
money on that. 

The reason this program has not taken in other States is because they 
have not gone out and been bragging on them, either. 

The soil bank has been mentioned this morning, and I think that it 
is going to be thrashed out next Tuesday. There is no point in me 
bringing it up. 

I think we should have payments to guarantee a farmer would get 
enough out of this acre to pay him to leave it out instead of putting it 
back into production. 

I cannot see, and have not found anybody else in this section who 
thought the soil bank would help in the least. On my farm I have 
every acre in grass, except our tobacco allotment. I do not see that 
will help me a bit. 

Many of the organizations are backing it. I believe, honestly, they 
are backing it out of desperation. They do not believe in it. 

The CuHarrMan. Suppose we retire 35 million acres of land in agri- 
culture in 1956. What are we going to do with the people who are 
living now on those 35 million acres of land ¢ 

Mr. Rosrnson. I will tell you what will happen in my section. 
Very little will go out unless the payment is high. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose they retire 35 million or 40 million acres. 
What will happen to those people who are living and depending on 
that land ? 

Mr. Rostnson. They will live on less. 

The Cuarrman. They will end up in the bread line. 

Mr. Rosrnson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. They will go to the city, looking for jobs. If they 
cannot find jobs, they will end up on relief. 

Mr. Rostnson. If I took land out of production, rent it to somebody 
else, that isn’t in production today, we have just as much as we had 
before. Whether that is the wrong attitude or not, I know that atti- 
tude is going to exist. I will say there will be many poor fences— 
that these cows will get in those acres at night, too. 

Mr, Jennines. That is good. 

Any eee 

Mr. Hacgen. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jennines, Mr. Hagen. 
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Mr. Hagen. I would like to state for the record that the farm bill 
by the Senate committee places $100 an acre ceiling on the tobacco 
land you retire. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, I had not really gone into the amount of 
money, but there are very few farmers who will take $100 for an 
acre of tobacco, even if he didn’t have to do a thing. 

Mr. Hagen. That isthe ceiling. Thatis nota guaranty. 

Mr. Rosrnson. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. The law is going to take care of that. 

Mr. Rostnson. Our average is over $1,000 an acre. So it is hard 
to see how a man would take $1,000 an acre out and take $100 for it. 

Mr. Jennines. Any other questions by members of the committee? 

If not, Mr. Johnson is here now. I recognized you a minute ago- 
Would you stand, please, sir ? 

Mr. Johnson from the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jenninos. If you want to file a statement for the record at this 
time, without objection you may do so. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


From time to time we hear people express much concern over the fact that 
the number of farms in the United States is constantly declining and that people 
who were born and reared on the farm are constantly leaving the farm for employ- 
ment elsewhere. We consider this a perfectly normal trend. It is evidence of 
strength and not, as some people mistakenly suppose, a sign of weakness. 

We have now on the farm something like 13 percent of the total population. 

Actually, a considerable number of these people are not farmers at all. Many 
of them are retired people; others live on the farm because they like it. It is a 
convenient place to live but their real income, except for a little part-time 
farming, comes from other sources. 

The people who leave the farm in large numbers each year do so because there 
are better opportunities elsewhere. These people were trained as children to 
work, to accept responsibility, and because of this, in a great many instances when 
they get to the city, they oftentimes become outstanding business, industrial, 
and professional leaders. 

The Nation owes much to its farm population for having developed a degree of 
efliciency that makes it possible for a small percentage of the total population 
to provide themselves and those who do not live on the farm with the world’s 
best diet, with plenty to spare. 

This makes it possible for more than 80 percent of the total population to be 
engaged in such occupations as building roads, teaching school, manufacturing 
automobiles, television sets, farm machinery, and doing all the other things that 
must be done if a nation is to enjoy a high standard of living. 

This efficiency, which our farmers have developed, more than anything else, 
accounts for the difference between the high living standards which the Ameri- 
can people enjoy, as contrasted with the very low living standards existing in 
Russia, for example, where about 50 percent of the total population is engaged 
in agriculture. With a sizable percentage of the other 50 percent in present-dav 
Russia engaged in the manufacture of war materials, it is easy to see that the 
few remaining would not be able to produce many of the luxuries which are 
required for good living. 

Most farm people have a deep and sympathetic understanding of the problems 
of the small farmer. As a matter of fact, most farmers who are successful 
today were only a few years ago in the small farmer class. 

There are several conditions that must exist if the beginning small farmer 
is to grow into the class which we call successful family farm operators. 

First, he must have energy, ambition and know-how. The first of these, 
energy and ambition, are inherent. A man has them or he doesn’t, and no 
amount of effort:on the part of Government can supply these. Government cah 
and has been very helpful in supplying know-how, through the experiment sta- 
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tions, the extension service and the vocational education departments of our 
high schools, Assuming that a small farmer has energy, ambition and know- 
how, there is one other requirement to succeed—he must have opportunity to 
grow. It is here that our greatest danger and our greatest threat to the small 
farmer lies. A number of our farm programs which have been in effect in 
recent years have been such as to make it exceedingly difficult for the small 
farmer to get ahead. This is particularly true in the case of those commodities 
on which we have programs providing for high price supports and rigid produc- 
tion controls. For example, the average allotment of flue-cured tobacco in Vir- 
ginia for the year 1955 was 4.2 acres; for sun-cured, it was 1.35 acres; for fire- 
cured, it was 1.31; and for burley it was 0,64 acres. The average allotments 
for all types of tobacco produced in Virginia was 2.41 acres. These acreages in 
general are tending to become smaller instead of larger. 

Price supports, even at 100 percent of parity, would not enable a farmer to 
earn a decent income on 2.41 acres of tobacco, Further tinkering with rigid 
price fixing can have no other result but to make an already bad situation worse. 

It has been seriously suggested that all of agriculture be put under programs 
similar to the tobacco program where high price supports would be guaranteed 
and rigid production controls in effect. 

If such a program were adopted for all of agriculture, how would a small 
tarmer with little or no history of past allotments ever obtain the right to 
produce a sufficient volume in order to earn a desirable livelihood? 

The operation of such a program will deny to the small farmer the thing 
that he needs most—opportunity to get bigger. 

There are certain things that Government can do to assist the small farmer. 
It can conduct research to find new uses for his products, negotiate trade agree- 
ments for the sale of his products in foreign markets and it can help to establish 
sound price policies under which his products will move into the channels of 
trade and be consumed instead of into Government warehouses where they pile 
up as surpluses and depress prices. 

It can provide for his help, expand research in solving the vexatious pro- 
duction problems that confront all farmers. It can and should provide assistance 
in good farm management so that small farmers will be able to develop the kind 
of system needed to fully utilize his labor resources on a year-round basis. Many 
low-income farmers have not as yet been able to do this. Their hourly earnings 
are fairly good, but their farm systems are not such as to enable them to profitably 
use enough hours. 

We feel that the opportunities for improvements through educational efforts 
in the farm-management field are very real. 

Coupled with educational programs in better farm management, there is con- 
siderable room for real assistance in the field of sound credit policy. Here 
extreme caution must be exercised in order that small farmers will not be 
burdened with debt which they cannot properly handle. Burdening the small 
farmer with long-term credit obligations where he has small, if any, chance of 
paying out is a distinct disservice to the man who receives the loan. 

There is no good reason for the assumption that people who had failed in other 
occupations can succeed in farming. 

A successful farmer today must first of all be skilled in good management. He 
must be willing to work hard. He must understand the complicated problems 
involved in livestock breeding, feeding and disease control. He must have a 
fundamental understanding of the complicated problems of agronomy, fertiliza- 
tion, and sound crop rotation. He must be something of a mechanical engineer 
to be able to handle, care for, and economically maintain the expensive and 
complicated machines that are necessary for the efficient use of his labor. He 
must be something of a financier to be able to know when and how much to borrow 
in order to make good use of his capital. He must be something of an expert in 
many diversified directions. He must be the type of man who could. if he had 
the inclination, be a success in almost any other activity. The man who does not 
possess in large measure these qualifications would likely be a great deal more 
successful in some other occupation, 

We are doing no favor to such a man to encourage him to remain in the business 
of farming where he will inevitably fail, when he could do much better somewhere 
else. 

In conclusion, we would like to emphasize that any Government program to help 
small farmers by putting a solid floor under failure must be accompanied by 
Government regulations which will place a low and rigid ceiling on opportunity. 
We believe our small farmers deserve better than this. 
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Mr. Jenntneos. If Mr. Gray Preston and Mr. Snodgrass want to 
testify jointly on the soil conservation district, they may. 

Will Mr. George Hutton make himself available, Fem the Glade 
Spring Farmers’ Club? 

If you will make it brief, I will appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF R. GRAY PRESTON, HOLSTON RIVER SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Preston. I will make it brief. 

Your Honors, I am R. G. Preston, from Meadowview, Va. My son 
and I operate a 350-acre dairy farm, where we keep 60 milk cows. 

I am also a supervisor for the Holston River Soil Conservation 
District, as well as vice chairman for the State association of soil con- 
servation district supervisors. 

These two offices are not offices that I sought, as the salary is zero. 

On the other hand, I have enjoyed serving in these capacities, not 
only for the pleasant association with fellow-supervisors, but for the 
wholesome objectives that we are working for. 

I was a cooperator with the Holston River Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict and practiced conservation farming on my farm prior to becom- 
ing a supervisor. 

All this has given me a fist-hand knowledge of the crying need for 
soil- and water-conservation programs throughout the country. 

When the Holston River Soil Conservation District was formed 4 
years ago, it requested the services of Svil Conservation Service. This 
assistance was given in the form of a technical trained soil conserva- 
tionist and was assigned to our district. 

He has had part-time-services of an assistant to aid him in working 
directly with farmers in planning and applying practical soil- and 
water-conservation practices. 

Some of the accomplishments that have been applied in our district 
are recorded in photos in the district report, that you received this 
morning. 

We supervisors are pleased with the progress made to date, but not 
satisfied, because the help has been limited, and the need for this work 
is great. 

his, gentlemen, I call to your attention, for what needed action you 
deem necessary. 

Now I was born on a farm and have made my living on the farm 
all the days of my life. I have witnessed the ups and downs of 
agriculture for more than 3-score years. It hase been easier for me 
during some of the periods paying for a farm that it is for me today 
after the farm is paid for. The cause for this is due to an unreason- 
able balance between agriculture, labor, and industry. The spiral 
increases of wages and costs of industry coupled with the sagging 
farm prices, has not only presented a challenge for the farmer today, 
but has placed mountainous problems in his path. 

When we talk about soil and water conservation for the future, 
it is beginning to have a hollow sound in light of the present-day 
plight of the farmer. 

Now, I would not be so simple-minded as to expect you gentlemen 
here today to have a cure for all of our problems. In fact, the farmer, 
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political parties, or no one man has all of these answers. I cannot 
myself, come to believe, however, that, the future is all darkness, if 
we but act with vision and steadfastness, 

Some contributing suggestions that I might leave with you here 
today would be: 

1. Markets for farm products be vigorously explored for more and 
better ways. 

2. New uses for farm products be continuously searched for. 

3. In order to extend to the small family-size farm faster pay- 
ments on the ACP practices, systems should be worked out so that 
as soon as the farmer has completed his ACP practice, payment would 
be forthcoming. 

4. More usage be made of the technical trained agriculture person- 
nel, such as the county agents and soil conservationists, to spread a 
better understanding of the ACP to more small farmers, in order 
for these to take advantage of this valuable program. 

5. Make the ACP less changeable from year to year, so that there 
would be less confusion and more understanding for larger numbers 
of participation. 

The above suggestions will not cure all our various ills, but I think 
they could contribute to some solutions and further extend more honest- 
to-goodness soil conservation. 

I sincerely believe that if the farmer’s plight is brought in line with 
the remaining wealth of our country, that the majority of the existing 
national economy problems would fall like tenpins. 

Mr. Jenntnos. Any questions from members of the committee? 

The Cemammman. Has there been a very great delay in ACP pay- 
ments { 

Mr. Preston. Not a great delay. It sometimes discourages the 
people from going into these projects, because they feel they may be 
paid within 2 months, maybe within 6, maybe 12. It is supposed 
to be within the year. It maybe as much as 12 months. From that 
I believe we would have more projects completed, if we had the money 
forthcoming. 

The Cuatrman. It seems to me you have made a good suggestion. 
The Department should have some definite period of time after the 
compliance has been established. 

Mr. Preston. That is what I think we should have. As of now, we 
don’t have it, and a lot of people would like to know when they are 
going to get all their money, so they go to the bank and borrow the 
money, and pay the bank when the note falls due. : 

Mr. Jenninas. Do you feel that if they pay immediately on com- 
pletion of the project it would help? 

Mr. Preston. It certainly would help. It would help greatly if they 
were paid on completion, when it is completed and approved. 

Mr. Jennrnes. Thank you. 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you and your district 
in making available this very fine report, and, because of the time and 
effort that you have taken, and the other members have put into this, 
you are certainly to be congratulated. 

The Cyuatrman. I would like to join with Mr. Jennings in com- 
mending the soil-conservation district for its publication. I think you 
have rendered a great service, 
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Mr. Jenninos. If I can look forward to see how much time it will 
take, I would like, if possible, to give each organization time to have 
at least one man testify who is representing that organization. 

So far we have covered the Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, 
Burley Tobacco, Tri-State Milk Producers Association, one soil- 
conservation district. Next I have in this order, the Glade Spring 
Farmers Club, Mr. George Hutton; the Grange, Mr. Joe Cox, of Gray- 
son County; the TVA Demonstration Farm, Ed Hilt; Mr. R. J. How- 
ard, Bean Market, Mountain City, Tenn.; Mr. O. H. Culbertson, of 
the Farm Home Administration; Mr. L. B. Price, from the Smyth 
County Farm Home Development Project ; and also the Grade C Milk 
Producers; Mr. Bob Orr, Virginia Agricultural Association, Inc. 

I would like to know how much time will be needed for the witnesses 
that are going to testify for the Burley Tobacco Warehousemen As- 
sociation and the Production Credit Association ? 

Now, after I get through those, every major organization will have 
had an opportunity to testify, and, after that time, we will start over, 
and each of the others will have an opportunity to testify also. 

Now, Henry, how long is your statement there ? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY SNODGRASS, FARMER, LODI, VA. 


Mr. Snoperass. About 3 minutes. 

Mr. Jennineas. All right, if you would give that right now, in con- 
nection with Mr. Preston. I believe he relinquished enough time for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Snoperass. Gentlemen, I am Henry Snodgrass, from Lodi, Va. 
1 operate a 267—acre general family farm in the Friendship com- 
munity. I do all the work except for one hired hand to operate this 
farm, in order to support my wife and I and two children. 

I am wintering 110 head of cattle, 50 sheep, sell around 200 hogs a 
year, and have 200 chickens. 

This farm has an acre and one-tenth tobacco allotment. 

Since being discharged from the Army in 1946 T have worked very 
hard to build up 267 acres of land to a degree of fertility where it 
will support my family in the standard of living that I feel that they 
are entitled to. 

I have cooperated with the local soil conservation district which 
has assisted me in a large measure, in planning and applying conser- 
vation practices on my farm for the present and the future. 

I feel strong enough for this service that it should be greatly ex- 
tended to all the farms in the country. I have also cooperated with the 
Extension Service, in applying the most modern and efficient farming 
methods, in order to produce my products as efficiently as can be. In 
spite of these modern efficiencies, I find it increasingly difficult to pay 
for the ever-increasing cost of operation with the ever-decreasing 
prices for our farm produets. 

I would like to give you one example of that. Four years ago I 
decided to buy a tractor, and I sold 10 heifers and bought my tractor 
and had a few dollars left. 

This week I went down to price a tractor. It would take 23 of the 
same cattle and I would still owe him a little bit. These cows don’t 
ue farmer is in the squeeze. They still eat as much as they 
ever did. 
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I am a strong believer in soil and water conservation, not only for 
my own usage of the farm during my lifetime, but also for my young 
sons who will follow me. I am told. that a few years back, that a 
farmer produced food and fiber for himself and four other people. 
Today a farmer produces food and fiber for himself and 18 other 
people. If this be the case—and I have no grounds to doubt it, it 
seems to me that more and more responsibility is placed on we farmers’ 
shoulders, and it also becomes apparent to me that in order for man- 
kind to be properly fed and housed in the United States, that we will 
have to preserve our most precious resource, our soil. 

This all being the case, we farmers will have to receive equitable 
prices for our products, to be able to maintain our food and fiber 
factories, and enough for a decent standard of living so that our young 
people will not flock to the cities and leave the old people to hobble to 
the end on the farm. 

I realize that you honorable gentlemen as legislators do not have an 
easy role. Heavy responsibilities rest upon your shoulders, as well 
as ours, 

I do feel that deep consideration should be given to assisting farmers | 
for better markets for their products and a more favorable cost-price 
ratio be aided for the farmers’ existence. I also feel that more soil 
conservation should be extended, because the day will not be far off 
when we can turn from a have Nation into a have-not Nation, with our 
ever-increasing population. 

In the meantime, the farmers’ economic welfare should be of concern 
to all the people, because it is my opinion, if we are forced into eco- 
nomic despair, that we will by nature drag the urban society down 
with us. 

Mr. Jenntne@s. I would like to thank you, and I call to your at- 
tention that this is Mr. Snodgrass, in this picture. 

The Carman. And I call attention to the best thing produced on 
that farm, that pretty little boy standing there. 

Mr. Asperneruy. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asperneray. Mr. Snodgrass, when we were here about 214 
years ago—what prompted me to think of this—you told us about 
these 10-head of calves you sold 

Mr. Snoperass. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. For a tractor. We were here about 2 years ago. 
Someone in this community was telling us about taking cattle to the 
market, and when the auctioneers struck them off, and announced sold, 
somebody said, this farmer, thinking of the low price, made this re- 
mark, “Oh, how I would like to hear Margaret sing again.” 

Mr. Jennines. I wonder if Mr. Ike Huff would come up here again. 
He has some pertinent information in his pocket and I would like to 
inject it in the record at this moment. 

Ike, you had sales slips there. Give us that right hurriedly, please. 

Gentlemen, this is Ike Huff, a farmer in Glade Springs community. 


STATEMENT OF IKE HUFF, FARMER, GLADE SPRINGS, VA. 





Mr. Horr. Gentlemen of the Agriculture Committee, it is a pleasure 
to appear before you and give you figures here that Pat asked me to 
bring down with me today. 
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First, I want to say this isn’t any reflection on our livestock market, 
because I patronize three of them around here, and all prices are the 
same, I assure you. 

I have a statement here. The check was detached from this one. 

I am a dairy and general livestock farmer 15 miles east of here 
and we have a lot of dairy calves which we do not wish to keep as 
cows, so we dispose of them on the local market. 

On May 20, 1953, I brought three calves to the market, and they 
sold as follows: 

One for $25, one for $23, and one for $18, each. 

Mr. Jounson. What kind of calves were they ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. Dairy-bred cows. 

Mr. JouHnson. Holsteins ¢ 

Mr. Hurr. Holsteins and Jerseys, probably crossed with a white- 
faced bull—Jersey cow. 

The same market—notice this check is still attached—the first one 
I have here—this calf here was sold on September 1, 1955, the calf 
brought $20. That calf was artificially inseminated. That was priced 
at. $7. I lived 15 miles away, which would be a $12 haul bill. I gota 
net return of 73 cents. 

The Cuarrman. Seventy-three cents? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes,sir. Any of you gentlemen who would like a photo- 
static copy of these checks, you are welcome to them. 

The beat You said a while ago, May 1953, you said $25? 

Mr. Hurron. These were calves that sold that weighed anywhere 
from 60 to 100 pounds. 

Mr. Hurr. Just a comparison, Mr. Cooley, between 1953 prices and 
1955 prices. That last check I gave you was on September Ist. I will 
show you this one. 

It happened to be on a bad day and they weren’t selling good. This 
check here is February 9. This brought me 89 cents, 

Mr. Jounson. What did you say the weight of the calf was? 

Mr. Hurr. From 60 to 100 pounds. 

Mr. Jounson. They are not considered a good grade calf? Are 
they not 200 or 300 pounds, a good dairy Holstein calf? 

Mr. Horr. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Jonnson. I said that is not your best type dairy calf you are 
marketing there? 

Mr. Hurr. Yes; they are the best dairy calf. Not beef calf. 

Mr. Jounson. How old calves. were they ? 

Mr. Hurr. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Jounson. How old calves were they ? 

Mr. Hurr. From a week to 2 weeks old. 

The CHamman. You really have a sliding scale on that market. 

Mr. Hurr. They slide all the way down to the ground. Just one 
second here—on this soil bank. That question arose here several times 


today. 
I ade talked to a single person now—I am sure there are some— 
I haven’t talked to a single person who told me they thought they 
would be benefited, their income increased, from this soil-bank pro- 
gram. You have a wonderful program in Washington—I heard 
about that program—but the first thing, gentlemen—lI hope you will 
1 


all agree; I am sure you all agree—that will help this agriculture 
business of this State more than any small thing I know of is to get 
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the Government out of the farming business. [Applause.] And not 
allow this acreage to be rented for agricultural purposes. 

My second thought is we farmers do not want any subsidy; we do 
not want any hush-hush money. All we want to do is to be able to 
take our products to the market and be able to buy the goods that we 
so badly need on the farm. It is immaterial to us what we get for 
our baby calf or milk or beef cattle or hogs or what, if we can. take 
that money and replace it for things we need for our farm and our 
livelihood. 

Now, there certainly should be some basis of setting up a parity. 
Mentioning parity, I am not familiar with parity, I don’t know 
exactly what parity is. I heard it explained a lot of times, but to 
say what a bushel of corn, to say what a bushel of potatoes is worth, 
to say what a tractor is worth, what that could be worth—that is 
what we would like for you to do. 

The Cuarmman. You would have to have a pretty good-sized calf 
to buy a ticket to a picture show now; would you not? 

Mr. Hurr, I certainly would; yes, sir. red we can sell our products 
for what we have to have on the farm, I believe that is the healthiest 
farm program we can get in today. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Good. Thank you. 

Excuse me for interrupting there, to put that in. He told me 
about those checks and wanted to put them in the record at this time. 

If Mr. George Hutton, of Glade Spring Farmers Club, would come 
forward ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HUTTON, GLADE SPRING FARMERS CLUB 


Mr. Hutron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am representing the 
Glade Spring Farmers Club as a substitute, and do not have any pre- 
pared statement for you. Your appointed witness could not appear 
and asked me to be here instead, on short notice. 

Our Glade Spring Farmers Club is the oldest community organi- 
zation of this kind in the State, formed in the bad days in the thirties, 
trying to solve some of our problems, and is still progressing for the 
purpose for which it was set up, and I believe that you have told us 
that you already knew about our illnesses, and how sick we were over 
these prices. 

I want you to go back to Washington fully aware of the condition 
that we are getting into in this section. 

I think Mr. Huff and Mr. Snodgrass just briefly made some of the 
remarks that I wished to make. 

Our high cattle market a few years ago was 38 cents a pound on local 
livestock auction sales, and the owner is behind me, and he told me 
that was his alltime high price. 

I say that day before yesterday his high price was 16 cents a pound ; 
hogs from approximately a high of 31 cents down to 12 cents this week. 

Our tobacco is at a fine price per pound, but our market here in this 
county and down sold $6 million worth of tobacco this year against 
$8 million of tobacco last year. So the people that support that mar- 
ket have $2 million less to buy their essentials with, to put in the bank, 
or what not, than they had before. However, we have a fine average 
for tobacco. 
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The Cuairman. You said the last hogs you sold for 16 cents? 

Mr. Hurron. What? 

The Cuarmman. You said the last hogs you sold were for what? 

Mr. Hurron. ‘Twelve cents is our present hog market. 

The Cuarrman. Twelve cents. 

Mr. Hurron. Yes; 12 cents a pound. And I think our high a few 
years ago was approximately 31 cents a pound. 

There is a little comparison there on the cost squeeze. It takes 25 
cows to buy a normal-sized farm tractor. 

The Cratrman. You've heard that song called Sixteen Tons? 

Mr. Hurron. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Have you heard the one called Sixteen Cows? 

Mr. Hurron. No. 

The Cuairman. They have one out now called Sixteen Cows. 

Mr. Hurron. I would like to hear that, Mr. Cooley, and I thought 
of the Sixteen Tons song this morning when I saw I was going to be 
a delegate here. 

But all of our farmers, we are all in the same pot. We can’t go to 
St. Peter bécause our soul is mortgaged to banks and the International 
Harvester Co. So Sixteen Tons applies to us, too. 

But now, when 20 hogs bought a tractor 2 years ago and it takes 
100 hogs today, that is not parity, as I understand it. I don’t under- 
stand parity. 

I am just too sorry to take se time. You already know we are 
hard up down here. We have been living out of capital for the last 4 


years. Our economics teachers told us to live out of earnings and we 
shouldn’t eat up our capital. 


I have two recommendations, and one of them is not going to do 
us any good now, and that is that we would like for our livestock 
to be put on a capital-gains basis, because we do keep this stock— 
well, our cattle about with an average of 2 years, and we pay on all 
the property, and if you own stocks in industry, or Northwestern 
Railroad, keep it 6 months, and pay on half. 

The CuarrMan. Some United States Senator told me a few weeks 
ago that you could put it on that capital-gains basis, if you sold 
your whole herd, 

Now you might look into it from some tax expert. But I know what 
you are talking about. Where you sell your cow or a half dozen cows 
you are exactly right, but he told me—and I think he should know, 
because he is in the cattle business—that when you liquidate your 
herd there is liquidation settlement and you can do what you are 
talking about. ‘ 

Mr. Hurron. If I had money to send Morgenthau in 1946, and in 
1951——— 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hutton. I would feel pretty good. From 1951 to 1955 Secre- 
tary Humphrey did not have any part of my capital whatever. Be- 
fore, Morgenthau took one-third of it. 

We need that change bad. Our livestock is personal property, too. 
There are not any of us getting any income from the farm now, but 
we do hope in time that we will, again. 1 4] 

I was very much impressed with our Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Mr. Brinkley’s statement on stocking food for wartime that we hope 
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don’t come, and stock it in safe places. I want to say “amen” to 
his statement. 

Then the other suggestion that I would like to make, and I don’t 
know that you ‘uetlemaln have—but I think you could recommend 
it—I think we would be beter off if we could swap Secretary Wilson 
into the Agriculture Department because a cmenaa General Motors 
made $21, billion last year and Secretary Benson who was our Secre- 
tary, all of our farmers are getting in a dreadful situation. [Ap- 

lause.] Another thing, we have no fear at all. It doesn’t matter 
Son hungry we get or how ragged we get, I don’t think you can 
find a Communist or make a Communist in all of this area down 
here. We do want some help, but you needn’t have any fear of it 
on that basis. 

Thank you. 

Mr. TxHompson. We thank you very much. You have given us 
food for thought, and we appreciate it very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Joe Cox. 


STATEMENT OF JOE COX, MOUNTAIN EMPIRE POMONA GRANGE 


Mr. Cox. Gentlemen, I represent the Mountain Empire Pomona 
Grange, and, after listening to all these other distinguished gentlemen, 
who classify themselves as small farmers, middle-sized farmers and 
family farmers, and all that type, I am a little bit at a loss to know 
just how to classify myself. But, listening to the classifications, I 
would like to classify myself as a jackleg farmer, and by that I mean 
a farmer not able to make a living on the farm without supplementing 


his income from some other source. 

I live on the same farm on which I was born and reared. I tried 
to do this thing of diversified farming and tried to practice the better 
PrP en and plans of farming, but, at the same time, in order to 

eep a roof over my head and starvation away from the door, I find 
it necessary to supplement my farm income from some other income 
outside of the farm work. 

Much of the speech I intended to make has already been made, but 
1 would like to raise with you gentlemen about three questions : 

The first is in the form of some protection. Could you in Wash- 
ington help us against this type of thing that we read about—and 
that is about all we know is what we read about—and that is where 
the Government spends these vast sums of money to reclaim or to 
bring into production these millions of acres of land that have not 
been in production heretofore, at a cost of, say, $1,000, up to, I believe, 
some of the reports said, about $3,500 per acre for the initial costs on 
reclaiming that land? 

That seems to us, and to the members of our organization, ve 
much like the fellow that rocks the boat when it is about to si 
already. 

If we want to have production cuts, we certainly do not need to 
bring into production these added millions of acres of land that have 
never been in production heretofore. This has already been mentioned, 
and I don’t feel—— 

The Cuarmman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. I am glad you mentioned that. We will see what 
Mr. Benson says about that, his reclamation projects in the western 
area, 

Mr. Cox. If you gentlemen happen to be from Colorado or Arizona, 
that is what I am talking about, some of the activities of the Colorado 
Basin Reclamation Service. The members of my organization, includ- 
ing myself, are not as well informed as we ought to be about this 
land-bank business. As soon as you fellows find out whether we 
have Santa Claus by the whiskers or a bear by the tail, you give us 
that information so we will know whether to be in favor of it or 
against it. 

One thing in the way of legislation that the people in my or- 

anization feel would be beneficial to them, is that if there could 

e some improvements made in the present setup of conservation 
practices and payments; in particular we are thinking in terms of 
reforestation. At the ger time there is limited payment for the 
first year, and many of us will never live to see those little pine trees 
that we set out ever amount to anything. 

The Caiman. I have a bill that i introduced recently with the 
thought you had in mind, to pay the farmer, instead of initial pay- 
ment to help him plant trees, but to pay him something each year while 
the trees are growing to the timber maturement. That is exactly what 
I proposed, that we have a payment per year. Will you write me 
and ask me to send you a copy of the bill and give me your comments 
on it after reading it? 

Mr. Cox. I certainly shall. Those three things are all that I have 
to mention, save those that have already been mentioned here. I 
realize that time is running low so I will not take the time to remention 
other things that I was going to mention. 

Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. 

Anything that you want to add to your remarks may be placed in 
the hands of Mr. Jennings. He will see to it that they go in the record 
just as though you stated them. 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, sir. [Apress 

And I have with me a couple of other fellows from my organization, 


if you could hear them now, or later? 
Mr. THompson. Have them come on up right now. 


STATEMENT OF ELZE COX, FARMER, COX CHAPEL GRANGE, 
GRAYSON COUNTY 


Mr. Cox. I am Elze Cox, from Cox Chapel Grange, over in Grayson 
County, Va. 

I don’t know where to say I stand in this farming business, I am 
ae a small farmer. I will let you guess from my report where I wilt 

ut. 

Fars a 200-acre farm that I was born and reared on, so was my 
father. At the present time I have about 40 head of cattle, beef cattle, 
ewe sheep, and I have a. half-acre tobacco base. 

If I had to depend on what I am making off that operation right 
now for my livelihood, I would be going in the hole, losing money 
every day. 
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Fortunately, I happen to have a little sideline of mink production 
that kind of carries me over the top; but taxes are up, the highest they 
have ever been, and my income is going down every day. i 

I would like to ask that some kind of price support be put on to hold 
my income up to where I can at least make ends meet, as I am not doing 
that at the present time, only on the side line or hobby. 

The Cuamman. What is your side line? 

Mr. Cox. Mink production, mink farming. 

The Caarrman. Mink. 

Mr. Jounson. That is considered a type of farming, is it not? 

Mr. Cox. In a way; yes. 

Mr. Jounson. When it comes to making out Uncle Sam’s income 
tax, it is, is it not? 

The Cuatrman. That is classified as farming. 

Mr. Tompson. Sure, mink. 

The Cuaairman. We do not hear as much about mink as befere. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Cox. If it were not for this one particular sideline, I would 
be losing money every day, and I feel that I am an exception to the rule, 
in having that, for there is so few of that type of thing in the country. 
But, as I said before, if my income had come from the regular lines 
of agriculture that I practiced in this area, I would be losing money 
every day. 

I have improved this land that I have from a point where it wouldn’t 
support a reasonable number of cattle to where now I am having a 
surplus of beef, that is, by using approved practices on this farm. But 
my point is that I would like to idk that price supports be kept on those 
commodities, to the point where it would hold my income up where 
I could at least break even. 

Mr. Txomrson. Thank you very much. We appreciate your testi- 
mony. 

Do you have one other you wanted to put on # 


STATEMENT OF Z. M. K. FULTON, JR., PAST MASTER OF VIRGINIA 
STATE GRANGE, AND MEMBER OF JONES POMONA GRANGE 


Mr. Furron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 wu 
Z. M. K. Fulton, Jr. I am past master of the Virginia State Grange 
and a member of Jones Pomona Grange. As such, I will talk to you. 

I am one of those people who were unfortunate back in the early 
thirties to be forced with my family out of farming, so I have com- 
plete sympathy with the viewpoints of the people that are sort of 
stressed at this time. 

We hope that the work of your committee and others interested in 
the work and the field of agriculture will prevent the things happen- 
ing which did happen back in the thirties. 

i have been privileged to work with farm people, to serve them in 
the years since I left the farm back in 1929. I do meet with and talk 
with a lot of them, and am in position to reflect some of their think- 


ing. 

ri know that the point made by a previous witness, the objection to 
the nonfarm farmer is prevalent to a considerable extent. 

The same objection holds good to the very small suburban farmer, 
and a good many of those are in this area. 
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I have been concerned myself to try to persuade these people that 
when you get the farm producers down to the point where they repre- 
sent only about 13 percent of the total populace, they have to have 
friends, and these people who are saliicheatie concerned with and in- 
terested in farming, that they want to have some of their interests in a 
field, are really good friends, potentially, and if they are to be kicked 
in the teeth they can become the worst enemies of the people who 
are living on the land. 

I think that the fact that they do have this farming interest and 
that they do potentially represent friends in the other segments of the 
economy really amounts to a great deal more to the interests of farmers 
than the competition which they furnish them in their individual 
operations. 

I am again and again persuaded by people with whom I talk, that 
there are some of the angles in the operation of the existing control 
programs, which do not lend themselves to be particularly helpful to 
the small farmers. The level of production to which they are forced 
by the operation, year after year, Tle them to a point where, person 
by person, they are forced off the land. 

I was talking with two boys, twin brothers, who have operated the 
farm on which they grew up, formerly operated by their father, in 
Sussex County, peanuts, a little tobacco, and quite a number of pigs. 

They have between them only three and a half acres of flue-cured 
tobacco, and other allotments of supported crops for which proper 
channels, in effect, are in production. 

One boy in distress, was so concerned to tell me that he was going 
to leave the place and turn it over to his brother, and get a job some- 
where in order to keep himself in a position to support his family. 

That situation, unfortunately, occurs again and again. J think that 
this exists: With the large operators, people who are in the tobacco 
belts, for instance, and have 50 to 100 acres of tobacco allotted to them, 
they are able to give some consideration to the varying needs and 
production capacities of their tenants, which is completely impos- 
sible for the individual farmer. 

First, I had that called to my attention about 10 or 11 years ago. 
I was talking with a Negro farmer in the center of the State, Farm- 
dale. He said, “When I came to this place I was by myself. Then I 
had a few little children. All the work was done that I had to do. 
Now I have 4 or 5 children in their teens.” 

He said “This is the time in my life when I ought to be raising my 
big. crops, but I am held down with a historic base, when I was the 
only possible worker on the place.” 

Now, the fact that he expressed has been passed along to me since 
by several people. If the small individual operator had a little more 
elasticity in his allotment of the controlled crops year after year, 
he could start in as a very small operator at the time when he is by 
himself, and when he has 3 or 4 children at home he could build up 
2 or 3 times that production, and then he could drop back down to a 
lower level in his later years. 

If he were a tenant on a large operation, that would be the thing that 
would happen. His family would be allotted during the periods when 
he had several productive children in it, a larger portion of the total 
farm allotment of the supported crop. 
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But, by himself, he is held down, and squeezed down tighter and 
tighter year after year. 

There are a good many of those mequities that come to our atten- 
tion as you talk with people. I have been told recently by one person 
that there was about 16 acres of peanuts on her farm when her hus- 
band was living. He died. She had small children and was not in 
a position to operate but 2 or 3 acres, so she lost her allotment. 

ecently she has been allotted one-half acre of peanuts that she can 
raise on her farm, which is so little, she entirely ignores it. 

I am inelined to think that the changes which should be made in 
order to improve the conditions of the farm, which is operated by an 
individual family, will have to be largely in the form of slanting all 
the payments, so that those small farm operators are given a little 
more of assistance, a little more advantage than accrues to the large 
operators. I don’t know that you can set a very definite figure as to 
the total amount of assistance that should be accorded, in any particu- 
lar farm. It is probably not advisable, but the principle, I believe, 
should be brought into effect. 

The Cuarrman. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Furron. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. In the tobacco law, we have a provision for the 
small farmer. We have provision for the new farmer. Now, whether 
that small-farmer provision is being operated effectively or not, I am 
not sure, as I have very little or nothing to do with the administration 
of the program. But I know that in the flue-cured tobacco provision 
of the San we have a small-grower provision. I have forgotten what 
percentage it is. 

That is so that the committees may adjust small growers up. That 
is in the law. 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. I know that those provisions do exist. I think 
probably unfortunately a good bit of the reason for allocation of any 
of those introductory allotments, which may be available in any par- 
ticular county ‘goes back to the pressure which any one individual 
may be in a position to bring. 

These twin brothers of whom I spoke just a moment ago, one boy 
told me when I suggested it to him, “Well, I have known people side 
by side who had.” 

In one instance, I ran across two men down by the Great Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia. One individual had 7 or 8 acres. One had it 
from a historic base. He was there before the program came in and 
he has, of right, to carry it on down through that time. 

The other one told me he came in after the program came into 
effect and he went ahead and planted tobacco, and he paid his penalty 
year after year, and he gradually had accrual of allotments until he 
was up to the same level. 

This boy told me: “That won’t work with me. I am just not made 
that way. If I go before a committee or talk to a member of a com- 
mittee one time, and ask him for consideration, he said ‘We will see 
what Wwe can do.’ That is all I get done. I can’t bring myself to 
do it.” 

The Cuarrman. We had that situation in mind when we wrote this 
law. I know we made provision for that situation. I.think I am 
exactly right that the landlord who has a rather large allotment. will 
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give more acres to a large family at the time the family is large, and 
as it goes smaller, he will reduce it. In that way he can take care 
of a tenant family better than the man who owns his own little 
farm. 

Mr. Fuuton. Yes. 

The Cuairman. I think you could do something very constructive, 
if you could inquire of the local committee just how the program is 
operating in this area. 

Mr. Fuuron. I know that it varies from county to county. The 
committees are quite good. 

The Cuatrman. It depends on the committee. 

Mr. Furron. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Some committees back home will not give out any; 
they sit and hold it. 

Mr. Futron. The committees help tremendously. In the State of 
Virginia, it is the policy to set up reasonably close rules for guidance 
of committees to prevent too much leeway being taken by them. 

I did talk to one person who had been in the State PMA, ASC Office 
they call it now, for a number of years, and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he would like to see the State merely allot to the counties, each 
one, their proportion of the total States acres, and allow the com- 
mittees in those counties to treat those allotments as they felt best. 

But, the consensus of opinion within the State organization is that 
that cannot be done, that you cannot give that much discretion to a 
county committee. That would permit of a good many creations of 
inequities that cannot be corrected under existing conditions. 

I believe there has to be bent forward favoring the small individual 
operator in each and every one of these programs. 

I thank you for your time. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Thank you, Mr. Cox. 

At this time we will take a brief recess. 

(Whereupon a short recess was taken, after which the hearing was 
reconvened. 

Mr. Jenninos. The next witness is Edward Hilt. Mr. Edward 
Hilt, will you please come forward ¢ 

At this time, without objection, I would like to file a statement of 
Mr. John Graybeal, representing the Castlewood Farmers Club. 

I would also like permission for Mr. R. K. Lowry, Jr., of Glen 
Springs, to file a statement. 

Without objection, it may be done at this time. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


To: Representative W. PAT JENNINGS: 
From: R. K. Lowry, Jr., route No. 1, Abingdon, Va., small farmer. 


4,500 farms in Washington County; 4,142 with tobacco allotments less than 
0.6 of an acre average; 3,000 farms with tobacco only cash income with allot- 
ments less than 0.5; 1,108 wheat allotments, only about 12 with over 15.0. 

Wheat is no cash crop in county; 700 farms received benefits from PMA 
program in the county, which leaves 3,800 farms with no benefits from PMA 
program, and they are the ones that really need help. Probably most of the 
700 could do without any help, as they have other income. 

On Thursday, February 16, 1956, drove to oue section of the eoutny, visited 
4 farms of 23.0 acres to 100 acres. Three out of the 4 wanted to sell their farm; 
were in very bad shape financially. Probably could list over a hundred farms in 
the county for sale, but do not have buyers. Average size farms in county 50.0 
to 75.0 acres. In 1947, 1948, 1949 sold 25 farms of average acreage of 70.0. 
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Average price $200 an acre. Sold only 4 farms since 1950. None last year. At 
the same time houses in Abingdon and Bristol have really sold, especially to 
veterans. 

Chickens used to be a very good cash income on small farms; but not any 
more. Eggs today are 35 cents, feed about $5 per 100 pounds. Twenty years 
ago eggs were 42 cents and feed was $2.25. 

Produce houses in Abingdon have hurt the chicken and egg market in the 
county. They go to Ohio and buy their eggs cheap and bring them to Abingdon 
and sel) them for a very few cents a dozen more than they paid for them. 
Farmers in the county just cannot compete with their price. Also in Abingdon a 
feed store, a mill, and a hatchery have about 200,000 broilers farmed out to 
a few people. They furnish everything, give the farmer so much a pound to 
raise them, then make a profit on feed. This, and the eggs being brought from 
Ohio has just about taken chickens off of the farms. A number of farmers 
through my section do not even keep chickens. 

To show how things are in the Green Spring section, which is one of the 
best. farming sections in the county, there are 40 farms which average about 100 
acres per farm. Of the farm families there are 28 of them that have 1 or 2 
people out of the family working at other jobs, with only 12 families depending 
on the farm for living. 

Also Green Spring school has 150 children enrolled, with only 22 children from 
the 40 farm families and the other children are from the Knob section or children 
of the tenants of the neighborhood. These tenants and people of the Knob 
section may make good money at public works, etc., but they do not pay much 
taxes to help support our schools. 

I think the plight of thet farmers has mostly been caused by labor unions. 
Every time they striks for higher wages, which has been many times in the 
last few years, the things farmers have to buy have gone up including groceries, 
machinery, cars, etc., and anything made out of steel. 

Hog prices are one-half what they were a few months ago; still prices you pay 
in the stores are just about the same. And it is the same way with everything 
else sold off of the farm. 

A few weeks ago a coal miner wrote in our paper that farmers should all 
get out and work at some other job. I would say in our county that 75 percent 
of the farms are farmed by older people—all the young men have gone. And 
who could blame them? They can make more in one month than they could 
on the farm in several months, and a lot easier work and with better benefits. 
And most of the older folks are not educated or physically able to work at public 
work, or could not afford to leave their farms idle. 

Since starting this I notice in the paper where the tobacco cut of this year 
will probably be restored, which will make a lot of farmers and their tenants very 
happy. This is probably the greatest thing that can happen to the small farmer, 
as no farm program can have much effect on the small farms of our section 
for several years. We surely do appreciate your work on this matter. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN GRAYBEAL, CASTLEWOOD FarRMERS CLUB 


I am John Graybeal, representing the Castlewood Farmers Club. We wish to 
express our appreciation to Congressman Jennings and others for their efforts 
in eliminating the cut in tobacco allotments and restoring the acreage allotments 
of last year. This action will reach more individual farmers than any other 
contemplated for our section and is greatly appreciated. We hope that a de- 
termined effort will be made to dispose of the excess tobacco so that no cut 
in allotments will be necessary in the future. 

In regard to the soil-bank proposal incorporated in the act to aid agriculture, 
we fail to see how it can benefit the farmers of our section. Our cultivating land 
is limited and we are forced to use some land which is rough and steep in 
cultivation to produce necessary feed. We can see where it might serve a pur- 
pose elsewhere but would insist that it be land taken out of production and 
that a stiff penalty be exacted if it is used for grazing or in competition with 
other agricultural products. We are doubtful if those features can be enforced 
to the extent to make this idea practical. 

We are opposed also to 90 percent parity support prices, As we see it, this idea 
favors one segment of the farm group and imposes a hardship on another. It is 
bad enough to favor any group in our economy but we feel that it is worse to 
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favor the grain producer and penalize the livestockman by making his feed cost 
more. Until some support or subsidy idea can be worked out for all agricultural 
products, we are opposed to a high rate of suppport for certain individual items. 
Also, we believe that any subsidy should go direct to the producer as under the 
present woul plan and that the processor or distributor have no chance to waylay 
it, as they might be inclined to do. 

We endorse heartily the idea to take Government land out of production and 
we oppose the expenditure of Government money in reclamation or irrigation 
projects to increase agricultural production. We believe that the tax laws should 
be changed so that professional men or other nonfarmers could not use 
farm operations for tax deduction purposes. We hope that every effort will be 
made to dispose of surplus products and recommend their use in the school-lunch 
and welfare programs. We think that a continuous drought-relief program 
might be set up using surplus grains. 

Finally, we wish to thank you gentlemen from the Congress of the United 
States for coming here to listen to us. 


Mr. JeEnninos. Mr. Hilt is the TVA demonstrator farmer. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. HILT, TAZEWELL, TVA DEMONSTRATOR 
FARMER 


Mr. Hivr. Mr. Jennings, and members of the committee, I would 
like to say a few things, and I haven’t a prepared speech, about the 
situation of the TVA test demonstrators, as well as small farmers. 

I ama small farmer. My brother and I operate a farm of about 
200 or a little over, of cleared acres. That makes me about 100 acres 
to farm. 

I came out of the service a few years ago with the intention of 
making farming my life’s work. I was raised up on a farm, a small 
farm, and along with my brother, we bought some additional land, and 
I felt from that I could make a good living from our farm. 

Well, going into about 1950 and 1951 and buying equipment for the 
farm, I found that I had trouble getting the farm paid for, but I 
thought when I got the farm paid for I would have an operation 
large enough to make a living on it; but I did have a job to supplement 
my income during the time that I was paying for the farm. 

When I got back on the farm, I found that, although I had in- 
creased the efficiency of the farm till it produced, probably doubled 
the production, increased head of livestock until I had almost doubled 
it, at the same time my expenses had gone up and my income was com- 
ing down. So I couldn’t quite make it. 

So I am at the present time supplementing my income by working 
off the farm part time. That, of course, is the situation that most 
farmers are in. 

T would like to say that I have participated in the TVA and am 
at this time a test demonstrator over in Tazewell County, and have 
taken advantage of that program, as well as all the ACP programs and 
soil conservation programs I could. 

But here is one thing I would like to throw out to you, that I found 
that the small—the small farmer with a low income, even though the 
programs that the Government has to aid the farmer are good, and 
real good, that even at the time they are today low income, the average 
small farmer can’t take advantage of these programs. I am referring 
especially to the TVA program, which I believe at the present time 
the farmer pays about 70 percent and the Government about 30 per- 
cent. But, inthe last couple of years, until I had this job to supple- 
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ment my income, I was not able to even pay the 70 percent, my part, 
to take advantage of the program. Also, under the ACP program, 
which is very good, you have to pay about 50 percent for the cost of 
the program, the farmer does, and with low income now, a person, 
although buying fertilizer and improving his farm and helping in a 
few years, he needs bread. Something is wrong at the present time 
and I don’t. know that I can offer suggestions that might improve it. 

I think for one thing, maybe if they could increase on the small 
farms—I believe it was Mr. Brinkley this morning who suggested 
you can’t go all the way across the board with every program—lI 
think that is true. You have heard a lot of talk about large com- 
panies buying farms today. It looks like the way the program is 
set up they get the most out of the Government programs rather 
than the little man, because the setup as it is, he can’t afford to go 
ahead and participate. If they could some way limit the amount 
to any particular farm and raise the amount that the Government 
pays to the small farmer, I believe that it might be a little help at 
the present time. 

I have livestock and keep a few dairy cows, beef cattle, and a few 
sheep and hogs. It seems like the Government payments have been 
support prices mostly on crops, not support prices on livestock at 
the present time. It makes it that much harder. 

If we had some way to keep the price floor on livestock, so the 
livestock farmer can stay in business, that would be all right. 

In my section, so many of the small farmers are going into indus. 
try, and securing jobs so that they can supplement their income, 
but it is getting to the place where it is hard to get in industry— 
jobs are getting fewer. 

Of course more that leaves the farm I think hurts that situation. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garutncs. We all want to help the small farmer, would you 
give us your definition of a small farmer ? 

Mr. Hisz. I feel I am not exactly capable of doing that. Some- 
body said we ought to ask some of you fellows that. I don’t know. 
I feel that it is a farmer in my situation, and I am a small farmer, 
because I didn’t expect to own enough land and equipment to hire 
people under me. I meant to just have enough land to make my own 
iving from a farm. In my idea, that is a small farmer. He is the 
one that makes his entire living from the farm and isn’t large enough 
to go in and hire other people to help. 

Mr. Garuines. There is a little difference over the country. You 
have the small farmer to take into consideration. You are going 
to take land out of production and go into the proposed soil-bank 
setup. Suppose a farmer takes 1 acre out of production and puts it 
in this soil bank, would you pay that man more than you would the 
man who took 5 acres out of production? Is that what I understand 
you tosay? If you take out 2 or 3 or 4 you wouldn’t want to pay that 
man as much as you would pay the man for taking 1 acre out of pro- 
duction. Is that what you would have us believe ¢ 

Mr. Hirt. Not exactly that. The thing I brought out there, it 
seems that the program is helping less the small farmer than it. is 
the larger farmer. T think you mentioned the soil bank. So many 
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have said “I don’t think it would directly help the small farmer 
because he can’t afford to take just an acre or two out of production, 
I don’t believe.” 

Mr. Garuines. He is going to plant it, is he not? We are going 
to plant our acres'‘pretty well in Arkansas; I believe. 

r. Hmr, Unless there is more payment per acre than I have in 
mind, if he thinks he can make a little more than that. Of course 
he doesn’t know if he can make a little more profit from that acre 
than from the Government—that is cutting his income. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Garuines. But the principle, though, is if you do take out 2 
acres you ought to be entitled to a little more in this soil-bank pro- 
gram in return from your Government, than the man who takes out 
1 acre, do you not think? 

Mr. Hirt. Well, I think that is true. I didn’t exactly have the 
soil bank in mind when I brought that problem up. I said I couldn’t 
give you the answer, in view I wasn’t: 

Mr, Garurnes. In order to protect. the land for the use of genera- 
tions yet unborn, under the conservation phase of the program, if 
you take 2 acres out and put them in the bank, you would and should 
be entitled to more return from your Government to protect the future 
generations on those 2 acres than the man that has 1 acre? 

Mr. Hu. I think that is right. It is hard to distinguish, to bring 
out my point. It is hard to do it—unless you go out away across the 
board in all these programs. But Mr. Brinkley brought out about 
the peanuts. They had surplus one time of one Cn and not enough 


to supply the demand of another kind, and still they had the same cut. 


You see what I mean there? 

The Cuaimman. Are they not working on that now! The peanut 
council was recently in Washington, I know. 

Mr. Hirt. I used that as an illustration. I am not a peanut pro- 
ducer. 

The Cuarrman. I do not believe they have a decision, but they are 
working on it. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Jennines. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THomrson. About this definition of what is a family farm in 
the conception of this committee, I think I mentioned it at the begin- 
ning of the session, but it may be well to repeat it. There is no such 
thing as dividing it up and saying “so many acres,” because a 5-acre 
chicken farm may hire 10 or 15 people as I understand it, whereas 5 
acres of farmland down in our country, there is no such thing as 5 
acres of farm, You may have only 5 acres of cotton. What we use 
as our unit, and we set this arbitrarily because we had to have some- 
thing to guide on—we are trying to, first of all, take care of the man 
who once was able to raise his family and make a living on the farm, 
without. hiring a great amount of outside help—maybe at the peak 
load of harvesting, or something like that—but it is an economic unit 
operated by one man and his family. That is, first of all;who we are 
trying to help. We realize, by necessity, we are going to have to take 
in some part-time farmers, some who were once self-sustaining on 
their farm, who now have to go to town to get a job, work on the road, 
or have the womenfolk go to town and get a job. That is the way we 
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divided it up. We realize the difference in different circumstances, 
and different localities. It is a unit that one man in normal times 
has been able to make a living on. 

Mr. Hirr. Yes. You can’t measure, I think, by the number of acres 
at all, according to the size of the farm. 

One other thing I want to bring out on this thing of maybe a small 
man may be hit hard and gets a little pinched, maybe. 

I believe the freight rates are going up on the supplies that come in, 
and the farmers pay that in return. T believe that the net earnings of 
the company have been a fairly good income and there the farmer is 
going to have, in the long run, to bear that little excess freight rate 
that is put on, because we will have to pay for it in freight and ferti- 
lizer and machinery and so forth. 

Mr. Jenninos. Any questions! 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman’ 

Mr. Jenntnes. The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Hacen. Ignoring this soil bank for the moment. There have 
been some proposals to limit the value of crops that a man could put 
under the Government loan, for example, $25,000 has been one figure. 
In other words, you could grow up to’ $25,000 worth of tobacco or cot- 
ton, something like that, and be eligible for a Government loan, or 
Government purchase. Beyond that you have to take your chances in 
the open market, or, another proposition, similar, is that you might 
on the first $25,000, say, of cotton, get 90 percent of parity under the 
law but on the second $10,000 you only get 85 percent, the next $10,000 
you get 75 percent, or something like that. ° That is more in the nature 
of what you were thinking of, is it not? 

Mr. Hixr. That is kind of along the line of my thought, yes. The 
small man would get a little more in proportion than the larger. 

Mr. Hacen. The theory would be that if you removed that induce- 
ment from these large volumes of production they would cease to pro- 
duce becaues they would not have that floor afforded them. 

Mr. Hizr. That sounds like a good idea to me; yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on this matter 
of the city farmer. Actually, I think there might be an exceptional 
case where a man might go into farming to get in lower income tax 
brackets. But actually, most of the people have gone into farming 
because it has been profitable. They are not going out there to farm to 
lose money. It is true that a farmer has more ways of hiding a capi- 
tal investment, that which might ordinarily be considered income, than 
has a professional man or a salaried employee. So some of these city 
farmers may be evading the income tax law in that respect. If thev 
are complying with the law, they probably are not getting a tax benefit. 
It has been an attractive business for them. 

Mr. Hinz. That is true, probably back in the later 1940’s. As I say, 
I got in the business just a Vittle after that. 

Mr. Jounson. You do not think they are making any money today? 

Mr. Hur. Well 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, let me make a recommendation for 
our committee members. 

Mr. Jennings is trying now to finish hearing from his prepared list 
of witnesses, and do it in time to open this discussion to all of those 
of you-who have come here, even though you have not been asked to 
testify. 
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Oftentimes, in that part of the discussion we get the most valuable 
suggestions of all. That is why we are seemingly hurrying the wit- 
nesses‘along, and why, if you forgive me for suggesting it, we might 
hold our own questions to a minimum here. 

Mr. Jennrines. Any other questions? If not, thank you so much, 
Edward. 

Mr. Hivr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jennines. At this time Mr. R. J. Howard, Bean Market, Moun- 
tain City, Tenn., will please come forward, and next Mr. O. H. 
Culbertson, of the Farmers’ Home Administration, if he will ready 
himself. 


STATEMENT OF R. J. HOWARD, BEAN MARKET, MOUNTAIN 
CITY, TENN. 


Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 1 
am R. J. Howard from Mountain City, Tenn. I am in the bean- 
growing section that Congressman Jennings mentioned. 

After listening to all the discussion here today J am not sure that 
I am exactly where I should be, with the remarks that I am going to 
make. 

I am going to read a part of a speech that I prepared last fall to 
present to the Tennessee Farm Bureau convention in Nashville. 

By the way, I am a Tennesseean, Mr. Bass. 

Mr. Bass. Glad to have you. 

Mr. Howarp. If I need some help, I will be looking that way. 

Mr. Bass. Well, we will stick together there. 

Mr. Howarp. Gentlemen, listen. I think a good many of you will 
feel like—— 

Mr. Jenninos. I do not know if they can hear you in the back. 

Mr. Howarp. I think when I finish a good many of you will think 
that maybe this is a little radical, but I feel like the farmers’ situation 
is very serious, very difficult, and we are going to have to be radical 
in order to get on it. 

In the way of an introduction, I wish to tell you that since 1918 I 
have been connected with a small country bank located over in Johnson 
County, Tenn., operating in a small, mountainous county with fertile 
valleys and some of the best people on earth. 

In the early 1920’s we in that area encouraged the production of 
burley tobacco by giving one-half ounce seed to any farmer that would 
agree to grow one-half acre of tobacco. 

When controls on production came around about 90 percent of our 
farmers had qualified for a base. 

Then in 1926 our bank headed a subscription list to raise funds to 
pay the county’s share on the salary of a county agricultural agent, 
which the county refused to pay. Our farmers then began producing 
and ae cooperatively hundreds of carloads of graded potatoes 
and cabbages into the terminal markets. 

Then in the early thirties, we made a drive to improve and increase 
the cattle production in our trading area and our bank selected a num- 
ber of farmers to begin the project with, and those that needed to 
borrow the money we would loan them the amount needed to purchase 
5, 10, or 25 head of heifers or young cows, and a bull. 
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Consequently, in 1935, the Mountain Breeders Association was or- 
ganized and held the first breeder calf cooperative sale ever held east 
of the Mississippi River. 

This sale has been an annual event ever since and spreads literally 
all over the entire Southeast. 

In 1951 some of our heifer calves sold for as much as 50 cents per 
pound. We learned that a similar high price was paid for female 
calves at other places for breeder stock, and these high prices caused 
many new producers to go into the cattle production business and 
caused the supply to greatly exceed the demand, and, consequently, 
ruinous prices for the farmer. 

Controlled production would have prevented this situation. If 
given a chance, I am sure that a at majority of our beef cattle 
producers would vote for controlled production. 

At this time I wish to present to you some quotations that I have 
clipped from daily papers, magazines, bulletins, and so forth. 


How To Improve Farm BUREAU PROGRAMS 


To Farm Bureau Leadership: 


All Farm Bureau members are anxious to earn the highest net income possible 
on their whole farm. They want this income in sound dollars, and they want 
to earn it in a world at peace. However, they want to earn it in a way that will 
give them more freedom and maintain their liberties for themselves and for 
their children. 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President, Amerian Farm Bureau Federation. 


Again quote: 
[Tennessee Farm Bureau News, Thursday, August 4, 1955] 


OPPORTUNITY IN AGRICULTURE IF WE MEET THE CHALLENGE—SHUMAN 


Mr. Shuman stated that the farmers can rightfully be concerned about the 24- 
percent drop in farm income during the past 4 years. He said that, on a compara- 
tive basis with other segments of our society, the status of farm income is the 
most distressing factor in our economy. 


In another paragraph: 


Farmers haven’t had the opportunity to gear their production to consumer 
demand. They haven’t been given a chance to pattern their efforts to fit changing 
economic conditions, he said. 


Continuing with his interview on the serious problems confronting 
the farmers, Mr. Shuman warned against a “political union” between 
agriculture and labor. There is no basis for such union he said. 

Yes, Mr. Shuman, we farmers are much concerned about the 24- 
percent drop in the farm income as well as the approximately 2- 
percent increase in the cost. of things that we have to buy. 

This free enterprise of Mr. Benson’s and your farm program of 
more freedoms and liberties for our farmers are absolutely driving the 
masses of our farmers into bankruptcy. It is driving our farmers 
off of the farms by the multiplied thousands. 

This disastrous situation is undermining the traditional Ameri- 
can farm home which is one of the basic fundamentals of our Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

To me this American farm home is the greatest institution on 
earth today. This unfair condition has been forced upon the farmer 
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because he has not had leadership with foresight to keep him in posi- 
tion to compete with the production of other segments of. our economy. 

You warn against a political union between agriculture and labor, 
stating there is no basis for such a union. 

Iwonder what the situation would be today with the 64 million 
workers now on jobs if they had not unionized ¢ 

Then we had some socialistic laws enacted, the Wagner labor rela- 
tions, the social security, the wage and hour law and the minimum 
wage law. All these laws were enacted for the protection and bene- 
fit of the industrial and commercial laboring man and the farmer was 
left out. Why? Because he did not unionize, did not organize and 
get a head or leader to direct his activities. 

And you see what has happened to us. He produces food and fiber 
and is forced to sell it to the consuming public for less than the cost 
of production. This is not fair. Farmers have the same right to 
exist and prosper and get a fair profit above the cost of production 
as the producers of automobiles, electric appliances, farm machinery, 
or any other item that is being produced and sold to the American 
public as necessities or luxuries. 

The difference is free economy versus controlled economy. 

Here are a few quotations I want to call your attention to, also. 

The Cuairman. Is that a quotation from Mr. Shuman which you 
just read ? 

Mr. Howarp. That is my comment. All right. This is a quota- 
tion now. 

FARMERS FAIL TO GET SHARE IN 1955 BOOM 


ATLANTA, June 25 (International News Service).—The farmer alone failed 
to share in the gains of booming Southeastern business during the first quarter 
of 1955. Income on the farm was down 6 to 20 percent in 6 of the 7 South- 
eastern States. Reports of Sixth District Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta: 


“FARMERS FINANCIAL LIQUIDITY WEAKNESS 


“Adverse farm income developments were accompanied by a weakening in 
farmers’ financial liquidity ; their holdings of bank deposits dwindled and their 
debits mounted. Farmers’ holdings of demand deposits at all commercial banks 
in the district were 14 percent lower at the end of January 1955, than a year 
earlier. 

“The general decline in farmers’ income and deposits was accompanied by a 
sizable expansion in their debt to production credit associations, commercial 
banks, and Federal land banks.” 

Farm real estate loans outstanding at district member banks increased 17 
percent between December 1953 and December 1954, but nonreal estate loans 
outstanding declined about 3 percent. “The growth in farm debit and the wider 
use of real-estate mortgages for securing operating credit is apparently con- 
tinuing into 1955.” 


That is the end of the quotation. 

The old law of supply and demand cannot be defeated. Just as 
soon as we have reduced or geared down production in line with de- 
mands and get a profitable market built wp, for any farm product, we 
just get busy one overproduce that product and absolutely glut and 


destroy a profitable market. This we should not be allowed to do. 
Controlled production is the only solution. We farmers use the same 
»srocedure and methods of overproducing and destroying our profita- 

le markets on our beef-cattle production, our dairy-cow production, 
and our hog production. 
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All other segments or categories of this vast American economy are 
under rigid controls from the standpoint of production. We are the 
only segment that is working under the free enterprise or free economy 
system, and enjoying our liberties and freedoms, as Mr. Benson and 
Mr. Shuman have said that they want us todo. The old law of sup- 
ply and demand affords the producers of all other products and 
services cost-plus, because of rigid controls, 

You take the coal-mining industry. The mine workers are union- 
ized with a salary of around $20 per day, compared with the farmers’ 
wages of some $4 or $5 per day. Phe amount of coal mined is carefully 
regulated. No more is mined than there is a demand for. 460,000 of 
coal miners do not think that their liberties and freedoms are forfeited 
by being told just how many days to work or how many tons of coal to 
produce. 

All people interested in the coal-mining industry have long since 
learned that controlled production in a controlled economy was the 
only solution. 

You take the automobile industry, the steel companies, makers of 
farm machinery, the manufacturers of electric appliances, or just any 
item that you can think of that is being produced by organized labor, 
it is being produced under and by rigid controls. 

Do you believe that the Ford Motor Co. has produced an automo- 
bile in 1955 that has not or will not have been sold during the year 
1955? Or the General Motors? Why? Controlled production is 
the answer which the farmers must have if they are to exist. 

A)}l other phases of our economy have a head. Some one individual 
to tell them just how much or how many of all their various products 
there isa demand for. To me it is a national shame—almost a national 
scandal—that the farmers of America are being starved off of their 
farms. 

We are absolutely being devoured. We have gotten into this mess 
for the lack of foresight on the part of our leadership. 

Since the beginning of World War IT, in 1939, we have been living 
under false or artificial prosperity, or borrowed prosperity. During 
this time we not only have spent billions of dollars on top of billions 
of dollars that have been collected in taxes, but have borrowed some 
$375 billion, our present bonded debt, and spent it also. Most of this 
money was spent in executing the war, until 1945. Then the postwar 
spending exceeded the wartime spending for defenses.. They say that 
President Truman spent more money than all the Presidents from 
George Washington to and including Franklin D. Roosevelt—and 
Mr. Roosevelt was not a tightwad. 

Today our Federal Government is spending some $34 billion for 
defense alone. This amount of money is almost inconceivable to the 
average person. All this spending has created the greatest industrial 
boom in American history. All segments of our economy are prosper- 
ing except the farmer. Controlled production has enabled all other 
producers of products to price and sell that product at cost-plus. In 
fact, our Federal Government has guaranteed many of the bigger pro- 
ducers cost-plus, but not the farmer. ; 

Our leadership in our farm economy has failed to recognize the very 
positive fact that we farmers are operating and producing farm 
products under the free-economy system in our own separate and 
independent ways, and producing all that we want of anything that 
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we think that we can sell, and producing it in competition to the pro- 
ducers of all other products or commodities that are operating and 
producing under rigid and positive controls. This system just will 
not work. This is why we are not sharing in this great 1955 boom. 
This 14 million farmers have been very large purchasers of consumer 
goods, and still are. However, most farmers are having to buy tractors, 
trucks, automobiles, farm machinery, and electric a ee on the 
dollar-down basis and hoping that some day he will be able to get 
enough to meet the payments. 

The Cuatrrman. May I interrupt you, Mr. Witness, for a question 
or two? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned enormous spending. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. In the last two decades. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And the gigantic national debt we now have. 

Mr. Howarp. All right. 

The CHarrman. You realize the kind of world we have been living in 
in the last two decades, do you not ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; I do, I think. 

The Cuairman. Do you think we should have put a price tag on the 
liberties of our people and should not have spent everything that was 
necessary for the victories that were won ? 

Mr. Howarp. No; I am not 

The Cram. an. Why do you bring that up? Why mention that 


sy 
ibe arp. I 


The Cuatrman. Think of the loss of human lives and the mothers 
and fathers and sons and sweethearts who have suffered on account 
of war. 

Mr. Howarp. This is the point I am trying to make- 

The CuHamman. You are trying to leave the impression that money 
was squandered in some way. 

Mr. Howarp. I beg pardon ? 

The Cuarmman. I must have misunderstood you. But why do you 
bring in the enormous spending and debt? We know that, of course. 
What we want to know is what to do to help the farmer now. 

Mr. Howarp. I appreciate that. This is artificial prosperity that we 
have now. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

Mr. Howarp. Artificial prosperity. 

The Cuairman. It was not artificial prosperity, it was prosperity 
incident to the greatest world war we ever had. 

Mr. Howarp. I appreciate that, yes. I certainly did not intend 

The Cuatrman. You said Truman and Roosevelt spent more money 
than all the Presidents from George Washington up to now. That 
may be true. Truman didn’t spend it. Roosevelt didn’t spend it. 
Congress authorized it. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes; I appreciate that. 

The Cuatrman. What? 

Mr. Howarp. I appreciate that, Congressman ; yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuareman. [ had my part of it for 22 years. 
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Mr. Howarp. I did, too, all of us had. I assure you, I am sorry 
if I said it in a way that seemed different from what I had meant. 

The CuHairman. I have not been surprised that Mr. Shuman has 
said that, but I was a little bit surprised when I heard you say it. 

Mr. Howarp. Well, I think Mr. Shuman and Mr. Benson are both 
Republicans, and I am. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know what they are. 

Mr. Howarp. I don’t know either. I agree with you there. 

The only thing that I am trying to say, gentlemen, is this: That 
the farmer has been left out, until, during all this war and all this 
spending, up until 1953, and the Government encouraged this produc- 
tion, until we got overproduction; we are loaded down with this over- 
production, and I think this, that the only solution, Chairman Cooley, 
is controlled production. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I just want to make one more comment. Of 
course, up until July 1953, the Government was urging the farmer to 
produce crops. 

Mr. Howarp. Absolutely right. 

The Cuarreman. And up until that time the American boys were 
dying on the ramparts of freedom, thousands of miles away from home. 

Mr. Howarp. In no sense of the word am I critical, in no sense of 
the word am I being critical of anybody. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Then I probably misunderstood. 

Mr. Howarp. That is true. The only thing I am trying to do—— 

The Cuatrrman. I think we should be critical of those who are now 
complaining because we are in this predicament. We got into this 
predicament and we all know why we got into it. 

Mr. Howarp. I agree, and appreciate that fact, and I am sorry, if 
I meant anything else. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt! 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman-—— 

Mr. Howarp. I am not trying to criticize. 

Mr. Bass. Let me bring you up to date on what this good Ten- 
nessean is trying to tellus. He is trying to tell us this: All this money 
spent by-previous administrations has built up one of the strongest 
industrial economies in the history of the world, and yet the present 
administration is not doing anything and spending money to bring 
a fair economy for the farmers. 

Is that what you are trying to tell us? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. The farmer has been neglected. 

Mr. Bass. Yes. 

Mr. Howarp. The farmer is not getting his part. 

Mr. Bass. He is not condemning the farmer. The farmer is not 
getting his share. 

Mr. Howaro. He is not getting his share. 

May I go on? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Please do. We have several witnesses but just a 
little time. 

Mr. Howarp. This is why we are not sharing in this great 1955 
boom. 

These 14 million farmers have been very large purchasers of con- 
sumer goods, and still are; however, most farmers are having to buy 
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tractors, trucks, automobiles, farm machinery and electric appliances 
on the dollar-down basis and hoping that some way he will be able to 
get enough to meet the payments. 

When he quits buying, some industrial workers are going to lose 
their jobs. Then, too, if our political leaders are able to work out 
with Russia to stop the cold war, and agree on war plant inspections 
and cut our $34 billion defense spending in two, how many million 
men would lose their jobs and would no longer be purchasers of con- 
sumer goods? Just how many of these would be trekking back to the 
farms that they had previously been starved off of and just what would 
they do after they reached the farms again ? 

he farmer should be restored to his rightful station in our econ- 
omy. He should share equally in our present high standards of 
living. He should be encouraged to stay on the farm. The greatest 
place on earth for the American boys and girls is the farm, the greatest 
place for them to grow up is the farm. 

The consuming public must have an income sufficient to purchase 
the manufactured goods, which the farmers do not have now, and 
the laboring man in the plants will not have when he is out of work. 

I think all of us had better take a rather gloomy look into the 
future. 

Finally, we must get together with some fighting leadership—let us 
organize; let us unionize; let us create a little CIO and get a John L. 
Lewis to head it for us. Let them call it socialism, regimentation or 
anything they want to. Let us break up Mr. Shuman’s lobbying 
playhouse in the halls of Congress, where it is fighting to keep us in 
this old starvation rut and forcing us to feed the world at a loss. 
More than any other segment of our $350 billion economy, the farmer 
needs Government leadership, Government help, in getting his farm- 
ing business under control. 

If they will give us the necessary legislation and set up the machin- 
ery, we will control production, beef cattle, dairy products, hogs, and 
poultry and put into effect the controls we already have on our basic 
crops. 

If we would take 10 percent of our beef cattle out of production, 10 
percent of the brood sows out of production, 10 percent of our dairy 
cows out of production, and 16 percent of the output of the hatch- 
eries out of production, we would not need support prices. The old 
law of supply and demand would swing over in the farmer’s favor, 
and enable him to get cost plus a fair profit for whatever he produces. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Any questions from members of the committee ? 

If not, I certainly want to thank you at this time. 

Mr. Howarp. I want to apologize, Mr. Cooley. 

The Cratrman. You do not need to. I understand your purpose. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. I misunderstood it. 

Mr. Jounson. Did I understand you are a banker? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I think the farmers of your community are lucky to 
have a banker so sympathetic with their views. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr, Jenntnes. Mr. Culbertson. 
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STATEMENT OF 0. H. CULBERTSON, FARMER, SCOTT COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. Cutsertson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
will try to be brief in this report that I have and give someone else 
time. 

Mr. Jenninos. If you would, because we only have 1 hour to go yet, 
and there are several witnesses there that I wonder if you would care 
to file your report with the committee and just refer to it and give us 
what you want to say out of it. 

Mr. Cusertson. I will use just the more important part of it. 

Mr. Jenninos. That will be fine. 

Mr. Cu.zertson. I submit the following testimonies as to my beliefs 
as representative of the Farmers’ Home Administration, concerning 
the agency’s program of assistance to the owners of family-size farms. 

I am the owner of a family-size farm, and I make the following 
statements, not merely as an observer of Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion’s assistance to the owners of family-size farms, but as an actual 
participant in the agency’s program of assistance. 

All my life prior to 1939 was spent as a tenant farmer, but early 
in that year, I assumed the responsibility of a family-size farm, 
through money I borrowed from the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

The retirement of the initial loan of $6,000 looked easy when divided 
over a period of 40 years, but I soon realized that owning a farm with- 
out capital to operate the farm was comparable to having a wagon 
without horses to pull the wagon. 

At this time the Farmers’ Home Administration came to my assist- 
ance again, and offered to loan me additional money to finance the 
program, buy machinery, livestock, and other things that I would 
need for carrying on my farm program and developing it into a 
profitable business. 

This additional assistance from the Farmers’ Home Administration 
has enabled me to build up a pretty badly rundown farm to the point 
where I have been able to put the children through school and to carry 
out a soil and water conservation development program on the place, 
and I worked through and with the cooperation of ASC, with TVA, 
and with county agent in my county. 

I was able to retire that loan in about one-third of its allotted time 
and was able to pay off the supplemental loans of about $20,000, which 
I had to borrow along through the years, to build up and develop the 
farm. 

I do not say that the owner of a family-size farm at this present 
time, under the present low prices of farm products and the high 
cost of things that the farmer has to buy, that any man could do this, 
neither could I, for I find myself at the present time with an invest- 
ment of approximately $30,000 in land, buildings, machinery and 
livestock, which at the present time does not pay a net income equal 
to the interest on the investment. 

The reasons for this are: the high cost of what I have to purchase 
to farm with and the fact that I do not have any help and that I 
absolutely cannot compete with industry on the prices of labor. 

In making this statement in behalf of Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, since they only supplement farm credit and other certain assist- 
ance to the farmers, to the owners of family-size farms who derive 
the majority of their income from operating the farm, I do not claim 
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that this agency’s assistance is a cure-all for all these small farmers’ 
ills. But I do say it is a good support to lean on while the farm 
income is low and the financial arm is weak. 

I am fully aware of the importance of other lending agencies, but, 
in comparison with Farmers’ Home Administration, they do not offer 
the type of loans that the Farmers’ Home Administration offers. 
Neither do they offer the technical assistance or the close supervision 
that the Farmers’ Home Administration offers, and I have found by 
experience that these things are very important factors relative to the 
success of repaying a loan, and, at the same time, accomplishing the 
purpose for which the loan was intended. 

I am aware, too, of the importance of the different agencies that 
offer only the technical assistance to the farmers, and they have played 
a very important part in my short experience as a farmer, but they 
do not offer financial assistance to the farmer and, from my observa- 
tion, the average family-sized farmer does not seek this technical as- 
sistance, but shies away from it. Thus, an outright loan granted to 
farmers of this type without any plans or supervision, often does more 
harm than good. 

The Cuarrman. You do attach a lot of value, then, to the assistance 
that you get in the way of technical advice ? 

Mr. Cusertrson. That is right. 

The Cuaiman. If you will let me interrupt you, I think we passed 
a bill last session that would authorize the Department of Agriculture 
to provide technical assistance to small farmers in addition to the 
farmers’ home program, and in addition to the regular Extension 
Service program. They have it going now in about 45 or 50 counties. 

Mr. Cuserrson. But, as I ae these technical agencies do not offer 
to loan cash; they only offer technical assistance, and the small farmer, 
the average-sized farmer who borrows money, that type of farmer, 
does not seek technical assistance. That is my observation. 

But, if that technical assistance and supervision is a part of the sétup 
in the loan, I think the farmer has a better chance to succeed. 

In view of the fact that the Farmers’ Home Administration is the 
one and only lending agency whose program of assistance is confined 
to dealing with the owners of family-sized farms, and due also to 
the fact that this is the only lending agency that offers both financial 
and technical assistance, it is my opinion‘that the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration is in a position to render a service to the owners of family- 
size farms which no other lending agency can equal. 

I am sure that very little conservation work would be done. May 
I say here that I am one of the supervisors of a soil-conservation dis- 
trict and I am vitally interested in conservation work and I am sure 
that very little conservation work will be done by the owners of fam- 
ily-size farms, under the present condition of low-farm income, were 
it not for the type of loan offered by Farmers’ Home Administration 
for that particular purpose. 

It is my opinion that since Farmers’ Home Administration is limited 
to its dealing only with the owners of family-size farms, who derive 
the majority of their income from the operation of the farm, this 
limitation should be removed and permit the agency to lend money 
to any owner of a family-size farm, even though he was working 
part time away from the farm. This would enable the owner of the 
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farm to develop and improve his land, to construct needed buildings, 
to buy livestock and machinery and, when he returned to full-time 
farming, would provide a decent standard of living for his family. 

I am sure that the Farmers’ Home Administration’s assistance to 
this type of a family-size farm owner with the supervision of the 
project would greatly supplement the income to the family and help 
to maintain or raise the standard of living and, at the same time, 
would safeguard the land and keep it from becoming a menace to 
the soil-conservation effort. 

In view of these facts, I wish to make the following recommenda- 
tions: 

That the present law, limiting the lending of money by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, only to the owners of family-size farms who 
derive the majority of their income from the operation of the farm, 
be changed to permit the Farmers’ Home Aiciniriataritinl to lend 
money to any owner of a family-size farm, even though he has part- 
time employment away from the farm. 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you / 

That situation was presented to our committee last year and con- 
sidered very thoroughly, and it did not bring in legislation authoriz- 
ing that. I thought there were some very good reasons advanced. 

One was that that program might tend to induce people from in- 
dustry into farming at a time when we have more production than 
we need. 

I have a tenant on my farm, and I mentioned this before, one of 
the best tenants I have. He works 40 hours a week in a railroad shop. 
Yet he cultivates the farm, and he does a good job, because he works 
there early in the morning and late afternoons, and all day Saturday, 
and the time when he is off from his industrial work. 

Agriculture does not owe that man anything. Actually, I believe 
if we did what you are suggesting, that we would encourage indus- 
trial workers to go into farming, if they knew they could work in 
shops 40 hours a week and buy a little farm, live there, and go into 
competition with you and other legitimate farmers. 

I am afraid the situation would be worse under that plan than it is 
now. I can understand that there are a lot of small operators who 
have somebody in the family who is working in town, maybe some 
girl is a stenographer, some daughter working in town and others 
working in the city, who need the help. You say loan money to 
anybody who wants to go into farming. 

Mr. Curpertson. No,sir. I am speaking 

The Cuatrrman. We put in that safeguard in the law ourselves. 
We said, “Earning majority of income,” I think. 

Mr. CULBERTSON. I am speaking of the family-size farmer in 
special communities. 

The Cuatrman. If you do not have a limitation in the law, the first 
thing you know you will be lending money to all industrial workers 
and they will get on the farms. 

Mr. Curnertson. We have a few of those that are abandoning their 
farms and going into industrial work, instead of staying on the farm. 

The Cuarrman. Because they find it more profitable ? 

Mr. Cutsertson. Find it more profitable, but, in the meantime, 
that land is losing the soil and by abandoning that farm the farm 
becomes a menace to the soil conservation program. 
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The Cuamman. That is one of the things that Mr. Benson pro- 
posed last year, and the committee examined it, and did not look with 
favor on the proposal. If you strike out the limitation, why you 
throw it wide open. 

Mr. Cutpertson. I believe, though, that our boys may not engage 
in industry and stay away from the farm too long. They may have 
to come back to the farm. 

The Cuarrman. If he goes back to the farm, he would be eligible 
for a loan. 

Mr. Cutspertson. But in the meantime the farmland is a surplus. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

The Cuarrman. Then some other worthy citizen who does not have 
a farm would go there and buy it and borrow from the Farmers’ Home 
Administration and go into business. 

Mr. Curpertson. ‘The fact is that we are losing too many of those 
small farms now. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Jenninos. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I appreciate what Chairman Cooley has said. I 
recall the legislation before our committee, and the reason Chairman 
Cooley gave. The reason we did not approve it at that time, but I can 
conceive of cases where « man is a bona fide farmer and has been 
farming all his life and because of the freeze that has ruined his fruit 
crop, or because of the fact that there had been a drought or other 
calamity befalls him, he had to go in town and work as a mechanic, 
He still lives on the farm and drives back and forth. He should be, 
it seems to me, entitled to a farmers home loan. He is still farming 
and would give 100 percent to farming if he could make an income 
that would justify him doing so. SoI assume you had in mind a bona 
fide farmer who really and truly had been farming. 

Mr. Cu.pertson. Yes, sir; the man that had been farming and still 
wanted to farm, and, under present conditions of farm income, he had 
to accept additional work to support his family. That is the kind of 
man I am talking about. 

Mr. Jenntnes. Continue. 

. Mr. Cursertson. That adequate funds be allocated to Farmers’ 
Home Administration to carry out an expanded program of assistance 
to the people of this type, the owners of this size, family-size farms. 

Until the family-sized farmers can adjust his income to compete with 
current prices, I propose the law limiting the continuous indebted- 
ness of production and subsistence loans to 7 years be eliminated. 

Farmer’s Home Administration at present could have first lien on all 
personal property and real estate; therefore the farmer would have no 
chance to secure additional needed credit as he has no security to 
offer. 

The CuHatmrmMan. May I interrupt you again on that? 

We are responsible for writing that limitation in the law, because, 
in the old days, some of the administrators were willing to go on and 
on and on forever with their farms. They stayed in debt. This 
limitation you are talking about is only applicable to the operating 
loans, and not the land-purchase loans. Now there may be some 
worthy cases, where credit for longer periods than 7 years should be 
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permitted. Certainly it should not go for 10 or 15 years. If you say 
remove this 7 years’ limitation, what limitation would we put in? 

Mr. Cuzertson. I don’t think the Farmers’ Home Administration 
tries to control credit. They don’t. But only to build that farmer’s 
income up to the point where he can get loans from the bank or some- 
where else. But, until that time comes, if he is included in this 7-year 
period, I think the farmer is having a hard course. 

The Cuarrman. I can agree with you. I can agree in some instances 
it might work a hardship and maybe we should liberalize that in the 
law. But certainly I, as a member of the committee, would be willing 
to review the provision and have the Administration give us the 
information as to the effect of it. I know we had men indebted to 
the Government in enormous sums of money with no hope on earth 
to pay off, and still the administrators would loan them large sums 
every year. This committee investigated the matter in 1944, and we 
found some deplorable situations, and after full and careful con- 
sideration, we put that provision in. 

Mr. Cutpsertson. Now, I have no recommendations to make as to 
solving of the farmers’ problem. The fact is I am almost gone out of 
the farming business on account of price, labor, and my farm is 
already in conservation practices, but I would like to read five little 
things here that I listed that we should remember; I think it is well 
to remember the following five things: 

(1) That our natural resources are not perpetual and inexhaustible. 

(2) That there is a limit to the human consumption of foodstuffs. 

(3) That practically everything that we use is derived from the 
soil. 

(4) That the soil is 1 of the 2 most important natural resources. 

(5) That we have no moral right to exhaust our most vital natural 
resource, the soil, to promote our own selfish interests. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That is a good statement. Thank you so much, Mr. 
Culbertson. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Price? I might add that Mr. Price is in the county, one of the 
pilot counties, and he is a farmer receiving help under the farm home 
development program. To my kcnowhedian he is a grade C milk 
producer, and I would like to say that I think the grade C milk pro- 
ducers are in one of the most precarious situations as any one of the 
small farmers at thistime. Iam sure Mr. Price will have information 
that is very valuable. 


STATEMENT OF L. D. PRICE, GRADE C DAIRY FARMER 


Mr. Price. Mr. Jennings, and members of the committee, I produce 
grade C milk, as Congressman Jennings said. I own a farm of 110 
acres. I bought this farm in 1947. I only carried about 15 cows at 
that time, but at the present time, by cooperating with my family and 
my county agent, Mr. H. B. Elder, I brought this farm up to where | 
can carry twice as many cattle, participating in the farm projects of 
our PMA office, and all Government help we can get through those 
programs. When I bought this farm, I had to take a great big loan, 
which through the prosperous years, from 1947 to the early 1950's, I 
managed to pay this loan off and buy farm machinery. I have a big 
family of nine children that I am proud of. 
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I feel that the grade C producers need help someway or other that 
I may be able to take care of my family and go along with my farm 
yroduction, and I believe you gentlemen, if you could do something to 
li me—lI feel I am in need of some help. Wedo have a great deal of 
responsibility upon, raising little children. We would like to give them 
all good educations if we possibly could. We have come a long ways 
in building our farm up to this place, and today the prices of our com- 
modities have decreased in price and the things we have to buy have 
increased, so we don’t have the money to buy those things that we 
may add to our home, that we should have, to make a home. We feel 
that we need some help. 

I will not take too much of your time, because I must soon be home 
to milk those 18 cows. 

The Carman. Could I interrupt there to ask one question? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

The Cuarrman, I know that Mr. Jennings is very greatly interested 
in your problem. He talked to me about it. He has talked to mem- 
bers of the committee about it. I do not mean your own personal 
problem ; but problems of others similarly situated. 

Do you have any ideas what we might be able to do to improve your 
situation and the situation of others? 

Mr. Price. I think there could be a parity put on grade C milk. 
Myself, I recollect back some time we did have a parity on this some 
years ago. 

The CuAtrman. You mean a price support ? 

Mr. Jennrnas. I believe that was a direct payment, was it not, dur- 
ing the war years, as far as the production of milk was concerned ! 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

. JENNINGS. Mr. Price, how many cows are you milking now ? 
+, Price. 18 cows, Mr. Jennings. 

. JENNINGS. How much did you start out with on your farm? 
. Price. Six cows, when we started in Smyth County. 

. JENNINGS. How does your income compare now with then? 
. Price. Considerably smaller now. 

The CHarrMan. Your gross income is less now than it was when 
you started ? 

Mr. Price. That is right. We had six cows. In a couple years 
we probably got up to 10 cows, but we don’t make the money now as 
we clid then. 

The Cuarrman. You are like the man who was living on the 5 acres, 
who said, “I cannot make a living on 5. Maybe I can’t but I am 
damned sure I could on 214.” You would rather go back to 6 cows 
and make the same profit than milk 18 for the same amount; would 
you not? 

Mr. Price. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Jennines. Thank you very much. Your type farmer is what 
this Family Farms Subcommittee wants to deal with. We are work- 
ing desperately to try to bring something about to give your type of 
farmer relief that you justly deserve. Any time that you have recom- 
mendations that you want to pass on to this committee, you may do so 


through me or our county agent. 
Mr. Price. Thank you. 
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Mr. Jennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. You have brought 
us the type of testimony we want to hear. We certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Price. Thank you, Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jennines. We will next hear from the Virginia Agriculture 
Association, represented by Mr. Bob Orr; next the Burley Tobacco 
Warehousemen’s Association, represented by Mr. Owen, I believe. 
Then the Production Credit Association; and then I want to hear from 
little Doc. Gilmer, who runs a local livestock market here and also 
is a farmer. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. ORR, LEE COUNTY, REPRESENTING 
VIRGINIA AGRICULTURE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Orr. I realize time is a little short here, and I will try to hasten 
along as fast as I can. 

My thought is Government and agriculture. A lot of people think 
that Government shouldn’t have anything to do with anything, you 
know, but I am from Lee County, and I began my farming operation 
in 1911, and, by the way, I would just like to say a thing right there, 
that during this period that they thought parity was such a good thing 
for the farmers, I was trying to learn farming; and I can’t remember 
it being such a bonanza even at that time. 

To think that our sights are set for only 90 percent of that condition, 
I believe is hardly just to the farmer, as we see it today, but it would 
be a little better than we are getting at the present time. 

The Cuamman. May I interrupt you? 

Do you not think instead of talking about 80 percent and 75 percent 
and 90 percent, we should start talking about 100 percent for the 
small farmer ? 

Mr. Orr. Mr. Cooley, I feel you gentlemen are just as much inter- 
ested as can be—I know you are, or you wouldn’t be on this commit- 
tee—to see that the farmers are brought up to the point that they can 
exercise the same rights and privileges, have the same advantages that 
other people in industry have at the present time, and in other 
businesses. 

In my beginning, we didn’t have county agents, but in 1914 we did 
get a county agent in our county, and I want to say that it was a great 
help to me in the beginning of my farming operations. Since then 
we have had many other things that Government has tried to do to 
help the farmers. I think practically all of them have been good, 
and we have used them in our county and in other counties. 

Over the period of those years, from 1911 on up to the present time, 
great progress has been made in the better practices of farming in this 
area, In the Tennessee Valley, in North Carolina—I have been able 
to see it, and I am greatly gratified by it. We had the AAA program 
or the PMA or ACS, that have greatly stimulated farmers to do a 
better job of farming, at the same time, giving him aid to do so. We 
have had one of the greatest programs, I think, in which all farm 
organizations can join in, which is the soil-conservation program, a 
thing that all farmers are interested in, but not merely all farmers are 
interested in it, but all of the people of the United States should have 
a great interest in the conservation of our soils, and if they were 
properly formed, I don’t think that you will find many people that 
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have any public spirit but that are willing to support the soil-conserva- 
tion idéa and program, because it is looking into the future. It has 
done a great deal in the past and is doing a great deal now. 

Then, forestry 

The Cuarrman. Before you go any further 

Mr. Orr. Yes, sir? 

The Cnamman. We have been hearing a lot of talk about the soil- 
bank program, as if it were something new. We spent in 1934, I 
think it was, $637 million on an all-weather program, to improve the 
fertility of American topsoil. Every year for the last 3 years we 
have given the Department of Agriculture many millions of dollars 
in excess of the budget request. 

I recall 1 year it was $175 million they asked for and we gave them 
$250 million. 

Now when you talk about improving the soil, I agree with you, I see 
what we have had. In the last two decades, in my State, it just about 
revolutionized American agriculture, North Carolina agriculture and 
American agriculture. And we have not neglected that, and I know 
that this committee is fully aware of the thing that you are saying 
now. I do not think we should be too disturbed or too elated or 
delighted because somebody under great pressure takes up the words 
“soil bank” as if you or I never thought about improving the soil. 

Mr. Orr. I think you are right. I think they are trying to use a 
good plan. 

Now, as to forestry, it has been a present deal in Virginia and it 
should be good. Those programs should be used more than they are 
being used, and the Soil Conservation Service is encouraging the use 
of that on lands that are so suited, and it may mean the difference 
between our being the export or import Nation on lumber, someday. 

What we are sowing now we may reap in 50 or 75 years. That may 
be really worth something to the American people and to the Ameri- 
can farmers. 

I want to say another thing, too: Now farmers are only able—and 
this is being brought out in certain ways—to take advantage of these 
programs in that they have funds and support to do so. I do want 
to say that in the wisdom of our Department of Agriculture, our Agri- 
culture Committee, back years ago they thought of a Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Now, as I see the Farm Credit Administration, it is not in any way 
competitive with our banks and banking institutions. It is of great 
security for a poor little farmer, that knows, “Well, if I have to have 
a little-down-credit loan, it is there.” 

Of course, we have production loans under that. 

Then, the Farmers’ Home Administration, which Mr. Culbertson 
witnessed here, is good, and has meant a great deal to Virginia, and 
I know you gentlemen have the record, and even those loans were over 
a period of 40 years, over 90 percent some years ago have already been 
paid, so it is not a bad thing, and the Government has not lost money. 

Another thing was the farm housing—I mean rural farm housing. 
The Government didn’t take much chance of losing money. It did 
help a lot of young families to own a good home and live in it while 
they were paying for it. It is all excellent. 
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And, if it does not cost the taxpayers a lot of money, why not use 
the Government’s credit? The Government and agriculture—why 
not? The Government has been connected with agriculture. 

Then, I cannot. go further without mentioning a thing that is very 
dear to me, and a thing which I have been worried about recently : 
the great Tennessee Valley project, what it has meant to the people of 
our valley. Though I am in Virginia, I am in Lee County, Va., the 
headwaters of the Powell which makes up the Lawrence Lake, and I 
know that our people have gone a great deal toward soil improvement, 
putting our lands in pastures and so forth, in order to keep from fillin 
up those valuable lakes. In the meanwhile, it has been a great God- 
send to our people. 

REA—now there is a thing that in ny knowledge, perhaps you gen- 
tlemen know better than I, but I have never, from what investigations 
I have ever made, been able to see where the American citizen had to 
contribute to REA. They made the loans available to associations, 
which brought the electricity to our farmers, that we would never 
have had. 

Perhaps I have left out some things, but I just wanted to say, while 
we are making kicks here today, that we got a lot of things to be 
thankful for, and I am sure that this committee has been responsible 
for them, and I see men here that have been on the committee for years, 
that have been responsible and stood for giving the advantages to the 
farm peoples of the United States. __ ; 

In regard to just what has all of this meant—so I will try to bring 
it back to our county of Lee—as I have a few statistics here—in this 
valley, and I hope not to burden you—in 1939 the average corn pro- 
duction in our county was 26 bushels; in 1954 it was 37; this is not 
national average, this is Lee County, in the Tennessee Valley. 

Tobacco, pounds per acre in 1939 was 1,060; in 1954, it was 1,827. 

The wheat production was 10, in 1954 it was 20. 

The oats production has doubled, and so has barley. 

I only say this in order to point out the fact that the things that 
I have just mentioned have made the American farmer, has made the 
Lee County farmer, certainly more efficient than he was 15 years ago. 

Now, are we penalized because of our efficiency? Perhaps so. We 
are bothered with some surpluses. I have never felt that those sur- 
pluses were as large a problem as some people would make you think. 
I know one thing, that, if we were to live in a country where there 
was a scarcity and where things had to be rationed, as we had them 
during the war, we would bless God that we had a little surplus for 
the peoples in the United States. 

‘ So, it is good, not bad, that we do; that we have become a more 
efficient bunch of farmers. 

Now, I will just ask a question: If an automobile business were 
to find that they were overproducing, they have a remedy. Now the 
workers may not like it, and a lot of people may not like it, but they 
have a meneny that. they can apply, through just a little agreement 
over the telephone in a few hours. 

The American farmer must risk the weather conditions, the markets, 
and all of these things when he takes out his crop. Next week he 
can’t curtail his production. So we do have a problem. Though 
we overproduce if we have a good season, perhaps 10 or 15 percent 
on some commodities, it seems to me that we ought to be able, some- 
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one ought to be able to figure out how to get rid of a little stuff. We 
might solve it as they did down in our county when they started 
growing strawberries. We stimulated them to grow strawberries, 
because of the fact that it was bringing in considerable revenue to 
our county, but we did set up a marketing organization and we fur- 
nished the local markets with strawberries. We set up connections. 
We sold those strawberries, not there, but we moved them to Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta, wherever it might be where we found they did not 
have strawberries, so they could use them. 

I think maybe if we had the same privilege with our national sur- 
pluses of farm products, that if we could move these surpluses—and 
| am not talking about reserves that are necessary to insure us against 
something that might or might not happen—I believe in always keep- 
ing that stockpile, but if that gets to the surplus stage, does it not seem 
tha we could move those surpluses out into the world market? 

The CHarrman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Orr. Yes. 

The Carman. This committee has conferred with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—I say “this committee” because this committee 
has originated the legislation—we have given the Department of Agri- 
culture the right to sell these commodities for dollars, to sell them 
for foreign currencies, to barter or trade them away for strategic ma- 
terials that we need in this country, to make donations to charitable 
organizations, and institutions. We even made them available to 
foreign countries, and we have offered to pay the freight, authorized 
the payment of the freight from the place where the commodity is 
stored to the port cities, where it is to be put down by the shippers at 
the shipside. In addition to that we have given the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in writing, charged him with the responsibility, he can 
do all these things I mentioned, and he can give them away anywhere 
in this world, where starvation or hunger is running rampant. If he 
cannot sell it or give it away, he can do just about everything on earth 
with them, except burn them up, and I think under some circum- 
stances he can justify that, if he finds they are about to deteriorate, 
he can grind them into feed, he can do various and sundry things. 

I can tell you that I do not actually know of a single authority that 
he could possibly want that he does not now have. 

This man we have down there now cannot even give it away. 

Mr. Orr. Mr. Cooley, we read with interest—and we have noted the 
authority that has been given, and we hope that it will be used and 
can be used to help us. 

The Cuarrman. Let me interrupt another time. We have au- 
thorized the giving away of these provisions to needy people on re- 
lief in our own country, and, while they admitted in the Department 
of Agriculture that they had a right to do it, we had them before our 
committee and they refused to do it; and Mr. Jennings, your own Con- 
gressman down here, introduced a bill that we put through and 
forced them to make wheat available to hungry miners and hungry 
workers in Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
other places. But they refused, in our committee room, and told us 
that they were not going to do it. And we had to put through an act 
of the National Congress to force that to be done. You know and I 
know that underconsumption here is our problem. We have under- 
consumption right here at home, and if we do not have leadership 
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enough to find markets here at home and abroad, I do not believe we 
are going to solve the problem. I think if we have good leadership 
it may be done. 

Mr. Orr. I had hoped 

The Cuamman. By an honest effort, we can solve the problem. 

Mr. Orr. I hope that a man experienced in cooperatives and market- 
ing, and so forth, might be found who could find a market, and I am 
sorry that something has not been done to relieve the situation before 
now. 

The Cuarrman. I just mention that so you would not blame this 
committee, because this committee has done everything that we could 
possibly do to get rid of these surpluses. 

Mr. Orr. There is no use for me mentioning the fact that the cattle 
prices and tobacco are what we are principally interested in down 
here. 

Had it not been for legislation long ago and tobacco supports, God 
only knows what our boys would have been doing by now, because the 
cattle market and the other, you know—I don’t have to tell you—it is 
serious. 

Talk about a squeeze, we are really in a squeeze down here; in fact, 
we are between Tennessee and Kentucky down there in the corner, 
in a big squeeze, and there is no pretty girl around in the squeeze, so 
we don’t appreciate it so much, because of the fact that the high cost 
and high expenses that the farmer must pay in order to operate his 
farm at the present time is mounting almost monthly, and his net 
income is, of course, being reduced. 

So, when it comes to that squeeze, I think that there will be a great 
many of our farmers that will soon be squeezed out, and I don’t care 
whether you say little farmer, medium-sized farmer or big farmer— 
I don’t know even whether the larger farmer is going to be able to 
overcome the squeeze. 

Now, you know, usually it doesn’t make any difference who is the 
administrative officer in Washington, but we always have to have some 
wise fellows or brain truster to come in to tell, you know, just how this 
thing is going to go for the farmer, and speak for him, and what you 
and the administration should do about it. 

I heard a good one there the other day. This old farmer, sitting 
around the stove, said, “You know what we ought to do with those 
agriculture economists ?” 

I said, “No. What is that?” 

He said, “You know, if we could just put a parity on their salaries, 
and when the farmers salaries go down their salaries go down, I believe 
they would sharpen up their pencils and find a better way out instead 
of brushing us off.” 

Mr. Tompson. You know, Mr. Orr, what impressed us on this com- 
mittee was this support price business that you are recommending for 
those employees, and I do not think they could agree to what they 
wanted for you, which was when you needed it; then it slides down. 

Mr. Orr. It sort of works in reverse. 

Mr. Tuomrson. You made a fine statement for us and we appreciate 
it very much. I wish we did not have to limit time for the witnesses, 
but you certainly have given us much food for thought. 

Mr. Orr. I am sorry if I talked too much. 
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Mr. Tuompson. I just wish we had all the time in the world. We 
have two more witnesses, though, that we must hear, and then I do 
hope we are going to get some of these dirt farmers before it breaks 
up. [Applause. } 

Thank you. 

Mr, Orr. Thank you. 

Mr. Jennines. Thank you very much. Our next witness is Mr. 
Owen, who represents the Tobacco Warehousemen’s Association. Mr. 
Abraham, you may take a chair, please, and following him will be 
Mr. Claude Debusk and Mr. Gilmer. You will be ready, gentlemen. 

Before 5 o’clock we have just under 15 minutes, and I would like to 
divide it between you gentlemen, if you can make it in 5 minutes each— 
just divide it equally, and we will take a couple of minutes more, if 
possible. If they want to stick around here, we sure want to hear 
these farmers. 


STATEMENT OF GROVER OWEN, REPRESENTING BURLEY TOBACCO 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Owen. I don’t have any speech. I don’t have any speech to 
make. I want to answer any questions you have to ask me here. 

Mr. JenNinG. What is your job? 

Mr. Owen. I am a farmer, one of the older farmers in our section. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a tobacco farmer ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you like to farm tobacco? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are you pleased with it? 

Mr. Owen. Pleased with it; yes, sir, and glad to get the raise back. 

The Cuatrman. You were very well pleased when we got the bill 
that relieved you of this 15-percent reduction ? 

Mr. Owen. Proud of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. Even without making a speech, it is good to have a gentle- 
men like you to come up and show an interest in the problem. 

Mr. Owen. I am here not to make a speech but to answer any ques- 
tions you may ask me. 

Mr. JenNniNGs. Good. Thank you so much. At this time I want 
to ask Mr. Claude Debusk to give us some figures that he has pertaining 
to both of the counties and little Doc Gilmer next. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE DEBUSK, SYMTH COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Desusk. Mr. Chairman, honorable gentlemen, I appreciate 
very much the ey to talk to you and I will make it just as 


brief as I can. 
the microphone] ? 
Mr. Jenntn@Gs. I do not know, but I 
Mr. Desvusk. Well, sir, it reminds me much of and it is very simi- 
lar to—I would like to ask these folks back here that are farmers: 
Do you know what it reminds me of? 
It is very similar to a pitchfork, the thing you pitch the bull with. 
Mr. Jennrnes. What? 
Mr. Desvusk. ‘The think you pitch the bull with. It has been used 
rather extensively today, and now it is getting rather weak. If it 


ou know what that thing reminds me of [indicating 
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breaks off before I get done—I don’t need it, anyway, because I can 
call my cows a half a mile, anyhow. 

Gentlemen, I have some figures here. I done dropped part of them 
off of the table. I am not going to sit down, because I sat down a 
little during the day. 

I have passed the age when most men retire. I get up 15 minutes 
before 4 o’clock in the morning, 7 days a week, and I run a dairy 
farm, and it is a farm-family arrangement. 

My son and my son’s wife, Mrs, Debusk, and myself, together with 
1 hired man, run a 169-acre farm. 

We have 50 milk cows. We milk those cows. We pasteurize it, 
we deliver it to the trade, and we deliver milk. Those are registered 
Jersey cows. The milk test shows 5.3 or better. 

Most of it goes to the schools. In all the time that the buildup of 
surplus butter and milk products was taking place, we have never 
added 1 pound to that surplus. I have been laughed at for not stand- 
ardizing and making more money. I am not making very much money. 
I can tell you now, if you put my salary at $2,500, I wouldn’t make 
a fraction of 1 percent on my investment. If you gave me 2-percent 
interest on my investment, [ would be working for fun. T get a 
whole lot of fun out of it. I have worked hard all my life. 

I heard these fellows identify themselves in different ways. I am 
a one-gallus farmer. 

Pat, do you know where a one-gallus farmer got his name? 

Mr. Jenninos. I would be afraid to say, sir. 

Mr. Desvusx. If you don’t know all the answers, I guarantee I am 
going to help you out on that. 

I am a 1-gallus farmer; and I am about 60. I started working on 
the farm when I was 6 years old. A one-gallus farmer got out with 
a gooseneck hoe and a bull-tongue plow and that gallus stuck in here, 
and slipped down his frame, and then he slipped it off [indicating |. 
That is the one-gallus farmer. If anybody asks you, you’ve got the 
answer. 

I will give you facts and figures of your own county. 

When I called you “Pat,” don’t get the idea that I have any dis- 
respect at all for you. 

Mr. Jennrnes. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Desusx. Or for your appreciation. And I want to give you 
some figures here and I want to tell you how I think farm programs 
have failed to help these folks, in Smyth County, and I am giving 
you the farm census that was taken in 1955 for the year 1954. If the 
figures are wrong, don’t call me to blame. 

We have 1,626 farms in Smyth County. We have 616 that are from 
3 to 30 acres, and I am taking those out of any remarks I want to make, 
because you gentlemen have got sense enough to know that a man that 
has 3 or 30 acres, the major part of his income has pot to come from 
outside the farm. So I am dealing only with the farms of 30 acres 
and up. Of that number we have 19 with a gross income of $25,000 
or more. 

We have 52 farms with a gross income from $10,000 to $24,000 or 
$25,000. 

We have 57 with a gross income of $5,000 to $10,000; and we have 
146 with $2,500 to $5,000. 
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Now; most of those I don’t know anything about. I am not in that 
category at all. But down here, we have in these, and these are the 
farms that I want to talk about, they are the small farmers, and most 
of them are family farms. They are bound to be, because the people 
haven’t got the income from their farm to hire help. 

We have in that bunch 235 that have a gross income of from $1,200 
to $2,500, and we have 162 with a gross income of from $250 to $1,200. 

And, from $250 to $1,200 this is the group, 401 farms, that most 
Government programs miss. 

We have on those farms 1,175 people that raise tobacco. Now, to 
the best of my knowledge, gentlemen, there are only 2 acts that have 
been passed by the Congress since they undertook to legislate the 
farmer out of the doghouse—there are only 2, and I say that with due 
respect to Congress, as they have tried to get us out of the doghouse— 
we are in the doghouse—there are only 2 that have really affected 
those folks. 

One of them was the Tobacco Act. Now, it helped the man that was 
inside; the man that was outside, he was in very much the position 
of the little boy that was in Sunday-school class and the teacher 
called on the children to tell what they were thankful for, what the 
Lord had done. 

All answered except Johnnie. Johnnie was skinny, wrinkle nosed, 
cross eyed, and ugly and mean. 

The teacher asked him what the Lord had done for him that he 
was thankful for. 

“Nothing.” 

“Did he ever do anything for you that you are thankful for?” 

“He done aplenty for me I am not thankful for.” 

“What did he do?” 

He said, “He darned near ruined me.” 

For the small farmer on the outside looking in, the tobacco act 
darned near ruined him. I think most of our committees—and I 
heard that brought up a while ago in connection with these hard-luck 
cases, where a man needed additional allotments—I think most of 
the committees did work to the end that these men’s needs be brought 
in, but it was an uphill proposition, because I happen to know, - 
cause I was on the Smyth County AAA county committee for a num- 
ber of years, and I know what a problem we had, when they came 
down and said, “You’ve got to cut it 10 percent,” and gave us a great 
big acreage to divide out to the folks that had grown tobacco and 
paid their penalty and the law provided that they be given it, and to 
the folks that actually needed it and had to have it, we had that prop- 
osition, but we did try our best and to the best of our ability we did 
bring those hard-luck cases into the tobacco program. 

Now, as to the other legislation, I don’t know the name of it, but 
it was the legislation that allowed the farmer to have a certain amount 
of fertilizer. He had to meet certain requirements to get that fer- 
tilizer for his farm. 

The Cuarrman. That was the ACP. 

Mr. Desusx. ACP. 

The CuarrmMan. Called PMA, now ASC, 

Mr. Desusx. That is right. 
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Well, that helped the little farmer some. I am going to give you 
an example, and I admit it is a most extreme example, but it happened 
when I was on the old committee. 

A neighbor of mine, a friend of mine, had a very small farm, and 
it was as poor as thunder, and he farmed about all he could. 

He had a few cows, and they ran in the mountain part of it, and 
he came over there, and he wanted to qualify his farm for his fertilizer. 

We checked everything that we could find, and he wanted all he 
could got for his farm, all he was able to get. He was able to qualify 
for three bags. He turned up his nose and he said, “I wouldn’t go 
after it.” Ididn’t blame him. 

The other side of that question—understand, now, I am not getting 
at the big farmer. He is in about the same squeeze as are the little 
people. But, on our desk—and I wasn’t chairman—on the chair- 
man’s desk was a purchase order for one of the best farms in Smyth 
County that was owned, but not operated, by a professional man, a 
man that was in one of the best-paying professions. 

He was 300 miles from his farm. He had a manager, he had tenants, 
and on that desk and approved later that day was a purchase order for 
365 bags of fertilizer. That was just one small portion of what the 
man did get over the years. He was able to aunty, He had put it 
on. He had the different things that came along with it, and these 
small farmers that are right up against it, they are the men that it is 
hard to reach. 

It is for you gentlemen to do the best you can, and I am satisfied 
that you will do your best. 

Now, there has been a great deal said about the folks that leave the 
farm, and how many we are losing from the farm. I think I have some 
figures here. These figures, and this is an editorial that was copied 

. directly from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Saturday, February 4, 
and I quote that editorial : 


Business firms in the United States changed ownership at an annual average 
rate of 167 per 1,000 during the 5-year period, 1950-54, the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co. reports. 

During the same period, farms changed hands at the average rate of only 50 
per 1,000 annually. A further breakdown of these figures makes interesting read- 
ing in view of the contention that the American farmer is being driven from his 
land by falling crop prices. 

About 30 of each 167 businesses which changed hands were liquidated as un- 
successful ventures but only 2 of each 50-farm ownerships were closed out as 
failures—by foreclosure or bankruptcy. 

It is true that the number of farms in the United States shrank by 600,000— 
from 5,382,000 to 4,782,000—during the period, but 600,000 farms did not disap- 
pear. They were incorporated into other tracts and continued under cultivation, 
usually made more efficient by mechanization and greater size. 

The insurance company’s survey showed that out of every 50 farm transfers, 
35 were voluntary sales and 13 others changed hands through inheritance or gift. 


That left the other 2 as failures. 

I haven’t any respect—and I will just put it that strong—for the 
man that gets out and says that these small farmers are inefficient 
farmers. If they were not efficient, they would starve to death. They 
have gotten more efficient than a lot of good men have, in a minute, 
than good men have gotten in a year. 

But, I say this: They cannot farm efficiently. Now, there is a vast 
amount of difference where I stand and say “You are not efficient,” and 
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in saying that “You cannot operate efficiently,” when you haven’t got 
what it takes to operate efficiently with. 

Now, a lot of people get up and say they are not efficient, and they 
pass it around through ignorance or for propaganda purposes, abso- 
lutely, and without question. 

And I say to you that they are efficient, but, unfortunately, they 
haven’t got the income to operate efficiently. You can’t go out in this 
day and time—I have worked many a day in the field, and an old fellow 
said to me a few days ago, who uses a gooseneck hoe, and I asked Pat 
what a gooseneck hoe was, and he couldn’t tell me that, that is a goose- 
neck hoe. I went out with a bull-tongue plow and gooseneck hoe 
and I had to clear land and put in cultivation. Now, if you operate 
efficiently you have got to have up-to-date machinery. You have got 
to have something to work with. 

And, in our own case, we milk 50 cows. As of today we milk 40; 
we have about 50. We don’t milk 4or 5. We must operate efficiently 
to get by. I have 169 acres that I told you. We have on the place 
about one hundred and three or four head of cattle. We don’t grow 
any grains. We grow corn for ensilage and we grow alfalfa, and my 
feed bill last year was $5,380.04. 

Now, we talk about support prices. They are all right, I guess, but 
support prices, absolutely, gentlemen, doesn’t help this type of farmer. 

They do not because he hasn’t got anything to sell. And as to the 
milk farmer—and he is absolutely badly hit—most of them have to do 
what Ido. They buy most of their grain, and, if they have to pay 
a support price on that, it makes it just a little bit tougher on them 
when they go along. 

Now, you take—I’ve got some more figures here, for the Ninth Dis- 
trict, Pat, and it covers the whole doggone thing, and I don’t need to 
call them to you; I will call them to the other gentlemen—the counties 
of Bland, Giles, Pulaski, Dickinson, Wise, Lee, Scott, Buchanan, Rus- 
sell, Tazewell, Smyth, and Washington. 

The value of all the farm production sold was $28,093,922. The 
basics sold was $8,067,360, or 28.7 percent of the sales. Supported 
nonbasics was $4,386,188 or 15.6 percent. The unsupported was $15,- 
641,374, or 55.7 percent of the sales. Grain bought was $3,352,347, and 
sold was $571,919. There was approximately 6 times more grains 
bought than were sold. Those are the figures on that. 

We are going back here to this amount—am T running out of time? 
Just, about—well, I want to say one thing. In other words, I have a 
word to say about the price. 

Now, here in the way we figure why the soil bank will not help in 
thisarea. We don’t think—gentlemen, before a bank of any kind does 
you any good you have to have something to bank. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That is right. 

Mr. Desusx. Now, we have in southwest Virginia nothing to bank. 
The figures I gave you on Smyth County I am told apply to practi- 
cally all Smyth County, and are about on a par to the different farms 
and all. Well, we haven’t anything to bank. 

My farm I am running at capacity. If I take off a few cows or a 
few acres, I have to take out of production a few acres or if I take out a 
few cows, I have to take out a few customers. If I lower the volume, 
IT have lower income. I can’t get by. I am going to continue to oper- 
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ate at capacity. A man with 50 acres has nothing to bank. He can’t 
do it. 

How are you going to live on—I say they are efficient farmers in 
their lines. 

The Cuarmman. You emphasize the point this committee has not 
been able to get over to the officials in the Department, that is, as you 
cut down the price the farmer in desperation is forced to increase 
his volume. 

Mr. Desusx. Well, everybody operates on volume. You take 
the biggest industry in the country and the bigger the volume the more 
income, the more net income. 

The Cuamman. Some people have the idea, if you lower the price 
you lower the volume. That is not true, and never has been. 

Mr. Desusx. How’s that, sir, 

The Cuamrman. Some people have the idea that when you lower 
the price, you lower the volume. 

Mr. Desusk. He’s got a different idea than I have. When you 
lower prices you have to increase your volume, because your income 
is based on your volume. 

Mr. THompson. That is the whole theory of the sliding scale price 
support business. 

{r. Desusx. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. If you lower what you pay the man under the slid- 
ing scale, history has always proved the contrary. 

fr. Desusk. I would like to say in connection with the dairy 
farmers, the sliding scale did force the dairy farmers out to seek 
the market—he had to get out. I believe you gentlemen ought to know 
more about that than I do. I believe there is less, and I believe I 
read the other day there is only 6 percent or else 6 percent less dairy 
products in storage than there was some few years back. 

The Cuamman. He has been giving them away. 

Mr. Desusk. I don’t know how he has been doing. I know how 
IT have been doing—I have been giving my customers what they 
want. 

Now, you might say what you have-—— 

Mr. Jenninos. I wonder if I can interrupt right there? 

Mr. Desusk. I want to do a good job. 

Mr. Jenninos. What Mr. Debusk -is saying is he is selling the 
milk the way he gets it from the cow. If it is 5 percent, he is not 
cutting it down to 4 percent and selling 1 percent surplus to the Gov- 
ernment and selling the customer 4 percent milk. } 

Mr. Dezusk. | am selling the customer the milk as it comes from 
the cow. If it happens to be 5.3 it happens to be that. I supply 
five schools, and I figure those children are entitled to milk, 

Mr. Jounson. They are doing that in Wisconsin. 

The Cuamman. If every dairy farmer in America were doing what 
you are doing we would not have any problem. 

Mr. Desusk. Won’t have any profit ? 

The Cuamman. No problem at all. 

Mr. Desusk. No problem at all. The farmer has to have help. 
I don’t say throw him out and don’t give him anything. He has to 
have help for a while, but if he concentrates on quality he will be 
able to sell everything, and I want to add one more thing—and I 
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have been all around—we have never spent 1 penny advertising our 
product, and we have always been able to sell and we have sold every 
drop we can make. 

e Cuarrman. As long as your customers know they are getting 
quality. 

Mr. Desusx. They do. 

The Cuarrman. The way this thing is operated, there is no pre- 
mium offered for quality at all. 

Mr. Desusk. Well, we do get a 1-cent premium on our milk. 

The Cramman. Yes, because the customer knows when he gets 
your bottle of milk 

Mr. Desusx. The tightest man in the town of Saltville tried to 
get my son to sell milk to him several times—— 

Mr. Bass. You did not name that man, did you? 

Mr. Desuss. No. I am not naming names. The fellow came to 
me and asked. I said, “I am going to be frank with you. The boy 
thinks you wouldn’t want to pay a l-cent premium for the milk.” 

He said: “I have drunk some of your milk and I am willing to pay 
for quality when I get it, and I want the milk.” 

The CramMan. I have some dairy farmers in my hometown who 
want to do the same thing you are doing. They want a Federal law 
to correct the situation. 

Mr. Drsusk. I said to Pat a short time ago we should have a 
law that makes you sell 4 percent milk and no less. Good gosh, 
though—where is the man from Wisconsin? What will we run into 
out in Wisconsin if we start to take that, sir? 

Mr. Jonnson. What did you say? 

Mr. Desvusx. I said we ought to have a flat law forcing the milk 
producer—— 

Mr. Jounson. We have no kick on that. 

Mr. Desusk. To put out 4 percent milk. 

Mr. Jounson. We would not have a kick on that in Wisconsin. 
A lot of these fellows would be selling milk for bottling and not selling 
manufactured milk in the East. They would not be making butter and 
cheese with their surplus as they do now. 

Mr. Desusx. There wouldn’t be a surplus. 

Mr. Jennines. Thank you, Mr. Debusk. 

We have two more witnesses to be heard. Inadvertently I called 
Bob Orr, instead of Mr. Robertson Orr, to represent the Virginia 
Agriculture Association. That was my mistake. I want to at this 
time call Mr. Gilmer, of Russell County Farmers’ Union, and ask 
Mr. Robertson Orr if he will present himself, and that will be the 
last witness for today. 


STATEMENT OF A. B. GILMER, RUSSELL COUNTY FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Gumer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Jenntnes. Gentlemen, this is Kimper Gilmer, otherwise known 
as “Little Doe,” auctioneer, entertainer, livestock operator, and so 
forth, including a farmer. 

Mr. Grumer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Jenninos. He votes in my district. 

Mr. Gu.mrr. I wonder what I have to do to live up to the introduc- 
tion Pat gave me? 
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Most everything I thought about speaking to you gentlemen about 
has been covered here. So I will be very brief in my remarks. 

As Pat told you, I operate a local livestock market here and have 
one over in Tazewell County. I am the man who sold that 89-cent 
calf that Ike was telling you about, and I also sold the 50-cent. calf 
that Howard was speaking of. 

I operated the market at Johnson City, Tenn. 

I am testifying as a member of the Russell County Farmers Union, 
and I am a farmer, although, in my job with the livestock markets, 
that would necessarily make me a parasite, living off the farmer, since 
I do make a living from the commissions we charge on the live- 
stock. 

Ike was very nice in not telling you our commission amounted to 
more than the check we mailed him for the 2- or 3-day calf. 

I would like for a minute to point out for the committee the plight 
of mes, small beef-cattle farmer, principally in my home county of 
Russell. 

I am afraid that the general public has the wrong idea about what 
we farmers make or what we could possibly make, what we made in 
the past, even, and I am afraid that very few people, the general 
public especially nonfarm people, realize that for the past 3 years, 
the small beef producer has actually been in a worse situation than 
he was in the worst years of the great depression, and I imagine some 
of the larger farmers would doubt that statement. But, in our dif- 
ferent type of beef cattle production, and as we find them in this 
rather mountain area, that lends itself to the production of beef 
cattle and sheep, the small farmer—and I mean by that the man that 
is living on his farm and, as has been pointed out here, employs little 
or no help but produces 15 or 20 calves, possibly keeps 15 heifers, 
cows, or produces 20 yearling cattle in addition to small flock of 
mutton-type sheep, for which he sells mutton and wool, that man is 
in a desperate situation. 

Now, the cow-calf man that keeps a herd of heifer cows, he has to 
buy a registered bull, produce the best he can, and brings it in to 
market. 

For the past 3 years, I don’t care by what yardstick you measure 
his income, he couldn’t possibly break even. 

The neighbor who buys that calf and keeps him over and makes a 
yearling steer for restoring purposes, for the last few years there 
was no way under the shining sun that he could break even. 

The man that bought the yearling and made in this country a heavy 
feeder, possibly a 1,000-pound 2-year-old steer, there is no way that he 
could break even. 

Mr. Sam Ward Bishop, from Tazewell County, pointed out to you 
some of the difficulties the big cattle producers, the fat steer producer, 
is having, in southwest Virginia. That type farming is certainly a 
small percentage of our beef cattle farmers in this area at this time. 

Up to about 20 years ago, practically all of the calves, they were 
beef calves born in this area, and when finished out here were 1,400- 
or 1,500-pound steers. Since more people dropped out of production 
of these bigger cattle, we have to find an outside market for these: 
yearling steers and 1-year-old feeders. 
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Mr. Howard told you something of the cooperative efforts of selling 
the big cowyard in Tennessee. Certainly it is the greatest, certainly 
east of the Mississippi, and possibly in America. 

As he told you, that has broadened, and now approximately 25,000 
calves are being graded and sold on a graded basis cooperatively in 
Virginia now each year. 

Commissioner Brinkley pointed out some of the efforts that are being 
made with some other types of farm production—apples, flowers, and 
whatnot. 

We are trying to do that to some extent with our beef cattle here. 
It is effective. 

I believe our first sale of that type was possibly 1949, where we 
handled eight cattle that way. 

Last year, in Abingdon, we handled 7,000 calves and 2-year-old 
steers, graded and sold to outside buyers. These cattle, for the most 
part, went out of the State, so we are making some strides in putting 
these cattle in packages, to people outside of our territory, that these 
new buyers we have to bring in can use. 

Even with that, gentlemen, those people that sold in those sales, 
and possibly receiving $2 a hundred more than their neighbor, who 
sold through some other method, even that did not begin to make those 
people break even. 

As for a solution to it, I wish I were smart enough to select one. I 
don’t know if they need a direct subsidy or whether support or some 
controlled production of beef cattle would be in order. I just don’t 
know, but I do know that the small man, a man that lives in a section 
where there is no industry, is in difficulty. 


In our county of Russell, where we do have some mining industry, the 
mines are being mechanized and, even though they are enjoying pretty 
good proaperss for prosperity right now, they are just working a 


fraction of the number of men that they did a few years ago, when a 
farmer could spend some profitable hours in the coalfields. He no 
longer has that outlet for any extra time he might have, and must live 
solely on the income from his farm. That man can’t stay in business. 
The cards are stacked against him. His income, while some nonfarm 
man. will tell you that an 8-cent calf is a high calf, when you look at 
him back in the early thirties when he brought 3 cents, he might seem 
high, but the purchasing power of that small farmer’s production in 
terms of beef cattle at the market place is nothing. I know something 
about that price squeeze. 

I think as an example—and several examples have been pointed out 
here today, I know in 1950 I bought a Dodge car that cost around 
$2,700, I lstions and 9 heifer cows would pay for it. 

I used that car in 5 years, and in 1955, went to buy another one 
and the car went up to $3,100. At that time it would take 35 heifer 
cows to pay for the same car, that 9 cows would have, 5 years earlier. 

I am right now building a modern home, and it would take 350 
heifer cows to pay for that home. 

If I understand parity, it means that a day’s production on a farm 
should purchase a day’s production of industry. I don’t just know 
a better way to express it, but I certainly think that this small man 
who has no outside income at all, who can’t have, something must 
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be done for him. I believe that he has every right to own a TV set, 
to smoke Viceroys, to wash his clothes in Fab, and educate his chil- 
dren and enjoy everything that other kids have. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JennrNnos. Just a minute. We have some questions here. 

Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Haeen. Do you think a Federal marketing order would work 
in beef? 

Mr. Grimer. It probably would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Would that be an orderly way of getting it done? 

Mr. Giimer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenninGs. Doc, we are taking out, propose to take out, acres of 
production of wheat and corn, Those are the productive units of the 
small grains. 

Would it be feasible to pay the farmers to remove their productive 
units, the heifer or the cow, to reduce the surplus in beef ¢ 

Mr. Giumer. Pat, I can’t see how this small man who owns, say, a 

75- to 100-acre farm, and-can only keep 18 or 20 cows—if you remove 
some of those female units from his herd, then the cost per calf for 
use of a purebred sire is one of the many problems that come into the 
picture. 
I cannot see where that would work. I just don’t know. I do know 
that the soil-bank plan, as I understand it, would have no place in 
the picture that I have tried to paint of this small man on a moun- 
tainous farm, that he can’t even now produce enough feed to winter 
the livestock that his farm will graze. 

Mr. Jenntnos. That is good. 

Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Robertson Orr will please come up, and this will be the last 
witness. 

Mr. Bonnam. Mr. Jennings, Mr. Orr has gone. He had to go and 
milk and he will file his report. 

Mr. Jennrnes. He will file it ? 

Mr. Bonnam. Yes. 

Mr. Jenninos. I hope he recognizes that that was my mistake there, 
in not calling him before. I mistook the name of Bob Orr, from Lee 
County, and took that name instead. 

Mr. Bonnam. Yes. The Southwest Virginia Agriculture Asso- 
ciation will file their statement. 

Mr. Jenninos. The Southwest Virginia Agriculture Association 
will file their statement and it will go into the record. 

Mr. Jenninos. If anyone else would like to file their statement in 
the record, or like to mail one to me in Washington, I will be glad to 
put it in the record, and I assure you it will be given consideration. 

Without objection, the statements are filed for the record. 

Mr. Jennrnes. At this time, I want to thank you for your attend- 
ance. I will now turn the meeting over to Mr. Clark Thompson, of 
Texas. 

Mr. THomeson. Before you disappear—just a moment. I have 
something I want to say to you. 

In the first place, is there anyone here who would like to be heard 
now? Anyone who wishes merely to say something or other to us, 
and has not had an opportunity ? 
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It is not the intention not to hear anyone. That is not the intention 
of the subcommittee, nor by all means the intention of your Congress- 
man, Mr. Jennings. 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Tuompson. I take it there is no one here who wishes to be 
heard, and so, when we do adjourn this meeting in just a few minutes, 
we will do so having heard from those who came to be heard. This is 
your meeting. 

This exemplifies your constitutional rights to petition the Congress 
when you think that you have a problem or when you seek redress 
from a situation that is wronging you. That is what this is all about. 

You, perhaps, cannot come to your Government, but you certainly 
can have the Government come to you. 

We come here today at the expressed request of your Congressman, 
Pat Jennings. 

There is one little thing I want to tell you about a Member of Con- 
gress, and what makes for success. There are 435 of us, and each 
individual vote—well, sometimes I say they count for very little— 
there are a whole lot of them—my vote is just as big as the chairman 
of the committee or the Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn, so our 
votes may not make so much difference, but what makes for success 
is whether or not our colleagues want to help us. 

A man that the other Members want to hein is going to succeed in 


Congress, and, if they do not like him, they do not want to help him, 
then he is not going to succeed. 

What you do by way of sending us a Member of Congress is strictly 
your business, but I want to tell you that we like to work with the man 


you sent to us. 

Down in my own home State of Texas, we have a habit of keeping 
a man in office if he is doing a satisfactory job. That is the reason 
why, in my State, we have a good many committee chairmen, or those 
who are just under the committee chairman. The only way you get 
it is by seniority. So, if you in your wisdom should wish to keep 
this able man in office, it will make us very happy, and we will enjoy 
working with him. [Applause.] 

Now, just one other word. If you will indulge me for just a 
moment, I could not leave the home country of my old friend Tom 
Fugate without saying how much I enjoyed working with him a few 

ears ago. He and I were mates on a subcommittee, as he told you 
in his opening remarks here this morning, and worked together very 
happily, and, I am inclined to think, in sending Pat to us you 
sort of have given us another Tom to work with. 

Now, for myself, it is our custom always to turn over the gavel to 
the member aioe district we are working in, providing we like him, 
and we like Pat. 

It has been a most successful day, but I want to say to you that 
you have been one of the finest audiences that we have ever had. 

We put on these hearmgs for you so that you may see this part 
of the workings of your Government. 

_ Now, we are as close to you as your own Congressman. Through 
him a speak directly to the Congress. We take your story into 
the House, and later it goes into the Senate. 
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So, today, ladies and gentlemen, you have been very close to your 
Government, and, representing your Government, we have been very 
close to you. 

Personally, the members of the committee have felt all day long 
that we have been among friends, and certainly I hope that you 
feel that way about us. 

Those of us who have not had the pleasure and the honor of being 
with you before will leave you now, feeling that we have made 
some new friends, and people to whom we can come back, and we 
want you to feel that same way toward us. 

If there is no further business, the meeting now will stand ad- 
journed. [Applause. | 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., Saturday, February 18, 1956, the sub- 
committee was recessed, subject to the call of the Chair. ) 

(The following statement was submitted to the subcommittee :) 


STATEMENT OF O. H, CULBERTSON, NICKELSVILLE, VA. 


Gentlemen, I submit the following testimonies as to my beliefs as representa- 
tive of the Farmers’ Home Administration concerning the Agency’s program 
of assistance to the owners of family-size farms. 

I am the owner of a family-size farm, and I make the following statements, 
not merely as an observer of Farmers’ Home Administration’s assistance to the 
owners of family-size farms, but as an actual participant in the Agency’s pro- 
gram of assistance. 

All my life prior to 1939 was spent as a tenant farmer, but early in that year, 
I assumed the responsibility of a family-size farm, purchased with money 
loaned me by Farmers’ Home Administration. The retirement of the initia! 
loan of $6,000, when divided into equal payments and ranging over a period of 
40 years seemed easy, but I soon realized that owning a farm without capital 
to operate the farm, was comparable to having a wagon without horses to pull 
the wagon. 

At this time Farmers’ Home Administration came to my rescue again, offering 
to lend me additional money to purchase livestock, machinery, and other needed 
materials, designed for the development of the farm into a profitable and paying 
business. 

With this additional assistance and with the liberal terms and well-balanced 
repayment schedule, it was possible for me, relieved from financial worry, to 
devote my full time to developing the farm. These things, plus a well-formulated 
plan of action relative to the operation of both the farm and the home, the 
budgeting of expenses and income, and the technical assistance, and good sound 
advice of the Farmer’s Home Administration supervisors, has enabled me to 
succeed in building a very badly rundown farm to the point where I have pro- 
vided a decent living for my family, put the 6 children through school, com- 
pletely mechanized the farm, actively participated in a continual soil and water 
conservation program in cooperation with ASC and the TVA retired the initial 
loan on the farm in one-third of its alloted time, and paid off the supplemental 
loans which have amounted to approximately $20,000 over the years of my 
dealing with Farmers’ Home Administration, with the exception of $450 which 
is the remainder of a loan borrowed to finance the cost of conservation practices 
on the farm. 

I do not say that the owner of a family-size farm can take the type of land 
that I started with, and the type of land that belongs to the average family-size 
farm, and to do the things that I have done; under the present conditions of low 
income and high-operating costs, neither could I; for at the present time I find 
myself holding on to an investment of approximately $30,000 in land, buildings, 
machinery, and livestock, which does not pay a net income equal to the interest 
on the investment. 

In making this statement in behalf of Farmers’ Home Administration, since 
they only supplement farm credit and offer certain assistance to the owners cf 
family-size farms who derive the majority of their income from operating the 
farm, I do not claim that this agency’s assistance is a panacea for all of the 
family-size farmer’s ills, but I do say that it is a good support to lean on while 
the farm income is low and the financial strength is weak. 
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I am fully aware of the importance of other lending agencies, but in com- 
parison with Farmers’ Home Administration, they do not offer the variety and 
the type of loans that Farmers’ Home Administration offers. Neither do they 
offer the technical assistance and the close supervision, which I have found by 
experience, are very important factors relative to the success of repaying a loan, 
and at the same time accomplishing the purpose for which the loan was intended. 

I am aware, too, of the importance of the different agencies who offer only the 
technical assistance to the farmers, and they have played a very important 
part in my short experience as a farmer, but they do not offer financial assistance 
to the farmer, and from my observation the average family-size farm owner does 
not seek this technical assistance but shies away from it. Thus an outright 
loan granted to a farmer of this type without plans or supervision, often does 
more harm than good. 

In view of the fact that Farmers’ Home Administration is the one and only 
lending agency whose program of assistance is confined to dealing with the owners 
of family-size farms, and due also to the fact that this is the only lending agency 
that offers both financial and technical assistance, it is my opinion that Farmers’ 
Home Administration is in a position to render a service to the owners of family- 
size farms which no other lending agency can equal. 

I am sure that very little conservation work would be done by the owners of 
family-size farms, under the present condition of low farm income, were it not 
for the type of loan offered by Farmers’ Home Administration for that particular 
purpose. 

It is my opinion that since Farmers’ Home Administration is limited to its 
dealing only with the owners of family-size farms who derive the majority of 
their income from the operation of the farm, this limitation should be removed, 
and permit the agency to lend money to any owner of a family-size farm even 
though he was working part time away from the farm. This would enable the 
owner of the farm to develop and improve his land, to construct needed build- 
ings, to buy livestock and machinery and when he returned to full-time farming 
would provide a decent standard of living for his family. 

I am sure that Farmers’ Home Administration’s assistance to this type of 
a family-size farm owner with the supervision of the project, would greatly 
supplement the income to the family and help to maintain or raise the standard 
of living, and at the same time would safeguard the land and keep it from 
becoming a menace to the soil-conservation effort. In view of these facts, I 
wish to make the following recommendations: 

1. That the present law limiting the lending of money by Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration only to the owners of family-size farms who derive the majority 
of their income from the operation of the farm, be changed to permit Farmers’ 
Home Administration to lend money to any owner of a family-size farm, even 
though he has part-time employment away from the farm. 

2. That adequate funds be allocated to Farmers’ Home Administration to carry 
out an expanded program of assistance to the owners of family-size farms. 

3. Until a family-size farmer can adjust his income to compete with current 
prices I propose the law limiting the continuous indebtedness of production and 
subsistence loans to 7 years be eliminated. Farmers’ Home Administration at 
present could have first lien on all personal property and real estate, therefore the 
farmer would have no chance to secure additional needed credit as he has no 
security to offer. 

I have no recommendations to make relative to the immediate solution of 
the farm problem. I do not think that there is an immediate solution, but that 
any quick-acting remedy will only serve as a temporary relief. 

If I were called upon to point out the ones who are responsible for the situation 
in which the farmer finds himself, I would be forced to point at the farmer 
himself. There were circumstances which demanded an all-out production of 
our cropland, but those circumstances no longer exist, and the farmers should 
have enough sense to realize that there is a limit to the demand of their product, 
and should have slowed down, to balance their production with the requirements. 

There is a very popular word used by some specialists who think they have the 
answer to the solution of the farm problem. The word is “efficiency”; but the 
word “efficiency” seems to apply only to the farmer and to his problems, and no 
one else. 

It seems, according to the theory of these specialists, that by employing effi- 
ciency, the farmer could produce more corn, wheat, milk, eggs, beef, and other 
farm products, and sell them a lot cheaper than he is now selling them. 
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The question that arises in my mind is, if the farmer can sell his products 
cheaper by practicing efficiency, why don’t the manufacturers of shoes, clothing, 
appliances, farm machinery, and the manufacturers of other things that the 
people use, try practicing efficiency ? 

I think that it.is well to remember the following five things: 

1. That our natural resources are not perpetual and inexhaustible. 

2. That there is a limit to the human consumption of foodstuff. 

3. That practically everything that we use is derived from the soil. 

4. That the soil is one of the two most important natural resources. 

5. That we have no moral right to exhaust our most vital natural resource, 
the soil, to promote our own selfish interests. 
wha I wish to testify in behalf of the Natural Tunnel soil conservation 
district. 

I am one of the Natural Tunnel soil conservation district supervisors, and own 
and operate a family size farm in the district. 

I am, and have always been, vitally interested in the conservation of soil and 
water, and our other natural resources. 

Being a soil-conservation district supervisor, I am familiar with the conserva- 
tion needs and problems on most of the farms within the district. The majority 
of the farms in the district are family size farms and under, and their need for 
constructive conservation practices are many and pressing. 

Observing over the years the operations of a so-called conservation program 
sponsored by the Federal Government, and known as ACP and administered 
by ASC, I am sure that through the life of the agency’s operation, until 2 years 
ago, very little was accomplished toward conservation. 

I have no doubt that the original purpose of the program was to promote con- 
servation, but very early in the program’s history, this purpose got lost or was 
purposely sidetracked, and the program designed to promote soil and water 
conservation became instead a program of increasing the fertility of the soil on 
cropland. 

Through this agency, the ACP, the Federal Government has shared with the 
farmer, the cost of certain plant-food materials. The destination of these 
piant-food materials were specifically designated, but without any supervision 
as to their use, the majority of the material has found its way into cropland 
and row crops, and the soil fertility of cropland has increased to the point where 
we find ourselves overburdened with an annoying surplus. 

It is very obvious that by diverting this material designed only for the main- 
tenance of the physical integrity of the soil from its purpose, and using it to 
increase crop production, has done little or nothing toward the conservation 
effort, and has weakened the farmer’s income. 

It is my opinion that too much emphasis has been placed on increasing the 
fertility of the soil on cropland, that the emphatic encouragement of the farmers 
to concentrate on that part of the farm which would return the greatest cash 
profit with the least labor and investment, has caused gross neglect to those acres 
on the farms which present a real problem to conservation, and play such an 
important part in the Nation’s water supply. 

Being a farmer myself and knowing the nature of farmers, I am convinced 
that progress in real soil and water conservation will be slow without definite 
plans and adequate supervision. 

I believe that the ACP program is a wonderful contribution to the soil and 
water conservation effort; but I also believe that the application of ACP prac- 
tices on the farms, in a soil-conservation district, without first setting up well- 
formulated plans based on the actual need peculiar to that particular farm, is 
comparable to building the roof for a house before the house is built. 

In view of the fact that Soil Conservation Service has entered into an agree- 
ment with ASC, whereby Soil Conservation Service has agreed to furnish the 
technical assistance relative to carrying out and supervising ACP practices on 
the land, and due to the fact that furnishing this technical assistance is hindering 
the regular schedule of work in the district, such as basic soil and water con- 
servation planning, etc., I wish to make the following recommendations : 

1. That it be made compulsory for ASC to turn over to Soil Conservation 
Service at least 5 percent of total ACP allocations for soil and water conserva- 
tion purposes, to help pay for technical assistance furnished by Soil Conservation 
Service. 

2. That additional funds be allocated to Soil Conservation Service for the 
purpose of employing additional technical assistance needed to speed up the 
basic farm planning in the soil conservation districts. 
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3, That the spotlight of conservation be focused more fully on those conserva- 
tion practices which make the greatest contribution to the Nation’s water sup- 
ply, such as reforestation, terracing permanent pasture improvement, contour 
strip cropping, farming sod waterways, etc. 

4. That particular emphasis be placed on the fact that organic vegetation mat- 
ter is the physical resource of the soil, and that too close removal of this organic 
matter from the land by overgrazing is primarily the cause of the Nation’s water 
shortage and soil loss. 

5. That adequate funds be appropriated and made available to all landowners 
through loans, with liberal terms of repayment and the lowest possible rate of 
interest, to establish and carry out those soil and water conservation practices 
on the land which contribute to the national welfare. 

6. That farmers who are unable to finance a soil- and water-conservation pro- 
gram on their land be urged to avail themselves of the opportunity to borrow 
money for such purposes. 


SMyTH COUNTY INFORMATION BaAsED ON 1955 CENSUS FOR THE YEAR 1954 


The number of farms of 3 acres and up was 1,626; average size, 105.6 acres. 
We have 1,010 farms of 30 acres and up. 


Gross income by groups 


stn RR eles ES A St i BE RAE to Rinse Moet nn 19 
$10,000 to $24,999__._._.._______ Deevsqen teria akarastiivgdhge: akin: prmabeaan de gciabeieoenoe-ena ted 52 
$5,000 to $9,999 57 
$2,500 to $4,999 


$1,200 to $2,499. 
$250 to $1,199 


This group of 401 farms is the group that most Government programs miss. 
Since we have 1,010 farms of 30 acres and up, and since 1,175 people raised burley 
tobacco last year, you can see that all of our small farmers are depending on this 
crop. 

We had 522 farmers selling whole milk in 1954, and of this number 38 produced 
grade A milk, thus leaving a total of 484 grade C milk producers. This is one 
of our large groups that are really hurting right now. 

The average price for grade C in 1954 was $3.25. 

Farmers have only job as result of owning a farm. They are not making any- 
thing on their investment. 


Examples of 4 farms based on 1955 complete farm records 





4 Percent 
Capital return on 
investment 


Value of 
labor 





$8, 700 +. 86 $1, 800 

12, 330 | —1. 25 1, 800 

47, 500 —.14 1, 800 

22, 420 | —1.27 1, 800 
| 


WHY SOIL BANK WILL NOT HELP IN THIS AREA 


Since 1949 in Smyth County, acreage in corn for grain went down from 9,943 
acres to 4,848 (48 percent). 

Wheat acreage dropped from 4,223 to 1,763. 

This reduction in grain crops has been offset by a 100-percent increase in 
alfalfa production. We are not in a position to make further reductions in 
corn and wheat acreage in order to comply with the soil bank. 

Government programs that call for bringing more land into production by 
providing irrigation projects should be stopped. 
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A maximum payment on Government program should have a realistic ceiling. 
Sudsidy programs should apply only to farmers who make 75 percent or more 
of their income from the farm. 

The rental of Government-owned land for farming should be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible. 

Social security should be optional for the farmer. 


Ninth district (Bland, Giles, Pulaski, Dickinson, Wise, Lee, Scott, Buchanan, 
Russell, Tazewell, Smyth, Washington) 








Amount Percent 
SB Goneek protein Gai oscs ss de ok ics csi bee ced es ee si ew che, $28, 093, 922 100. 0 
Oe SF ei SETS Oe ae Oa 8, 067, 360 28.7 
POCO NNR ces 5 a bdviakiennnstienectoamebscntdesesbnense : 4, 385, 188 15.6 
Unsupported....._...- ek ire cites oe Sconces 15, 641, 374 55.7 
Basics: Percent 
CI... cnsinsisaceiabits acbasaverenentnartidein endian bates Aa thethhadd)., Shek ab Adina 1.0 
SIN icici ci tnedien cislbdtehetc sien thieving inst hahaa ci Al aes dll liaise 9 
TOI cicdaicics his ech sent we a TE takai testes dices centinanisinenipiiilialiatias 28. 6 
Nonbasic (supported) : 
I UUIIITIE bist neni cineshatebcitapniel tanaka tach ciaadeintiam enh catitiaimeinisinintidaaipiamadiiticas- mainte tape teeaiianiadinvins 14.8 
WOR cased sasrenint ecitciecsietn.clbcBeine. ra icine eibeanncoapeemnigbectetcxenctnddin dcdaraos:tetinasaipmnk aie dene tities ta a iaaaeaianatidl an 
CID 5 tien censin- tect dstnechenh aga naniieieilaainissntin Annandale 038 
INE che: serassesigpinghen ognisosh a-dedvdenn-rucuiidinisouaiabbaten toga diaeaaianaapaaas aaa deen . O01 
TIIIIIIS cc: cacoinn-osacsenZb-nindadiepintnsh citte-wethitsensbepeiaicisigs tea ahilitninicaiisiiaaiaiees Asaaigiaidtsilinihdintiadlaiiaahitas i . 08 
NII <0. 3.s5icsdecasciciniiieng:inchaccli mostuaciamesabneenceera tase apeede momar oncede aaah (*) 
Unsupported : 
BSED sx ssicstnaes tk. os touting rnes-cteiegtdanidalsnendhdliccoatia th thataddiaeicinesoccoldaalescaihnaneiedsseididimlmiih apaiell 44,2 
I itscnsesterdntncnncnaoenintccoueninelcatemeieneiadaailatianadannntnnde dele anin aii aaiaags 5. 6 
BOI isis onde tcguecenigongh tht cescapl ei Doe aig heeaali tila ade iii iliac 4 
as ok nc binissctnetyctinihe atin a bthnignss ple echiphadh ahah tied paaindtinldiiaimineaaamaats Aénadeieeictieltadaed 3 
iis it i il ei i i i elit bab us bial cid +4 
ak kik De ci lt LE oe IS ial hd det sae 2.2 


1 Less than 0.005 percent. 


Grains bought amounted to $3,352,347; sold, $571,919. Thus approximately 
six times more grains were bought than sold. 
My grain bill amounted to $5,380.04. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1956 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Famity Farms 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., in the main dining room, Vir- 
ginia Polythechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., for a joint meeting 
with staff members of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Dr. W. S. 
Newman, president of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Thompson (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), Grant, Gathings, Abernethy, Jones, Watts, Hagen, Johnson, 
Bass, and Jennings. 

Also Dr. W. S. Newman (presiding at the joint meeting), president 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Dr. L. A. Pardue, vice president ; 
Dean L. B. Dietrick, School of Agriculture; D. H. N. Young, director, 
Agriculture Extension Station; Dr. H. M. Love, agriculture econom- 
ics department; Dr. H. L. Dunton, head, agronomy department; 
W. H. Daughtray, assistant director, experiment division; G. W. Lit- 
ton, head of animal husbandry department; S. K. Cassell, head, 
finance and business administration. 

Also present : Mrs. Mabel C. Downey, chief clerk of the committee ; 
Francis LeMay, staff consultant; Miss Gladys Ondarcho, staff mem- 
ber; Miss Betty Prezioso, staff member; and Frank A. Smonskey, Jr., 
official reporter. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Folks, we are traveling on somewhat of a tight 
schedule. I want to personally thank Dr. Newman for this fine 
hospitality, and this delicious breakfast. I asked someone if they 
did not like ham, and I am glad they all responded by saying they 
liked it, because we have a name with several prefixes for people who 
do not like good Virginia ham. Weare really proud of the delegation. 

At this time I would like to introduce the members of the subcom- 
mittee; starting on my right is John Watts, of Kentucky; Ross Bass, 
of Tennessee; George Grant, of Alabama; Harlan Hagen, of Cali- 
fornia; and Tom Abernethy, of Mississippi. 

That covers the members, except our subcommittee chairman, whom 
I will introduce later. 

Also, we are fortunate, indeed, of having with us Parke Brinkley, 
commissioner of agriculture, who has accompanied us on this trip, 
and his lovely bride, Mrs. Brinkley. 

We also hive members of the committee staff. I feel highly 
honored that the clerk of the entire Agriculture Committee has 
visited my district, where we have been discussing the problems of 
the small farmers, Mabel Downey. 
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Now, I told some constituents down in the district yesterday that 
I felt definitely I would have to go back to Congress because I have 
not learned to pronounce the names of all the members of the staff. 

I am going to introduce this next lady as Gladys—if you will tell 
us your last name ? 

Miss OnparcHo. Gladys Ondarcho. 

Mr. Jenninos. Yes, she has a hard name to pronounce. She told 
somebody yesterday that we weren’t doing a hing in the world to 
help her change it. 

We have a lady that adds a lot of charm to the entire committee, 
Betty. No, 1am not—I just can’t pronounce it. 

Miss Preztoso. Prezioso—that is too much to say at one time. 

Mr. JenntnGs. We are also particularly well pleased to have the 
wife of our subcommittee chairman, Mrs. Clark Thompson, of Texas. 
We can almost claim Mrs. Thompson as a Virginian. Her father 
owned the Mountain Lake Hotel and spent sometime in this section. 

Then the staff consultant, Frank LeMay, from LeMay’s Landing, 
in Alabama. 

I do want to introduce the important cog in this wheel, who reports 
everything we say in a very efficient manner, Frank Smonskey, our 
official reporter. 

At this time, I am going to turn the meeting over to Dr. Newman 
for anything he has. 

Doctor ? 

Dr. Newman. Thank you, Pat. 

We at the college are delighted to have all you people drop by to 
see us. We are sorry that your time is so limited. We cannot sell 
like Texas—we have not quite as much to sell as Texas. We think 
we have something here, and look forward to your returning. 

I am glad to see that so many of the members of this committee are 
here. In fact, I don’t believe there is anybody here that I can put 
that cognomen on that you were talking about, as I see Mississippi, 
Alabama, Tennessee. 

Mr. Hagen. California. 

Mr. Bass. Southern California. 

Dr. Newman. California is part of us. Anyway we can spare only 
California, but we like the gold rush and everything that came up 
since that time. 

I think I would like to start out by introducing certain of the staff 
members, and I have been hearing some loud laughing down at this 
end of the table when the Kentuckians got together. We have two. 

I present Dr. Pardue, our vice president, who hails from Kentucky— 
Dr. Pardve. 

And across the table from him a man, who keeps me out of the 
penitentiary, when it comes to finance and other things, Mr. Cassell, 
our business manager. 

We will go down this way, and I present across the table, Dean 
Dietrick, of the school of agriculture. 

By the way, let me get the background straight. Mr. Cassell, a 
Virginian, was raised near Pat. If anything goes wrong. we can put 
the blame on one or the other. 

Dean Dietrick came to us from Pennsylvania, and I think he chose 
rightly and chose Virginia. 

Dr. Young hails from New York. 
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And Bill Daughtray, a Virginian, director of our extension service. 

And this fellow seated on Pat’s left here is the one and only George 
Litton, who is head of our animal husbandry department. I am 
not going to let George speak, unless he has asked to speak, because I 
know when he starts out he is going to tell you some wild tales about 
Pat, and we don’t want this to happen at this assembly. 

Dr. Love, who, incidentally, hails from Virginia, and I understand 
that Gladys—is that right ? 

Miss Onparcuo. That is right. 

Dr. Newman. I never heard the last name pronounced yet. I think 
I could pronounce it if I heard it once. 

Miss Onparcuo. Ondarcho. 

Dr. Newman. Harry Love. And then Dr. Dunton, Virginian, head 
of our agronomy department. 

We don’t want to take too much of your time. You have been 
out to the south district, the Ninth District, about which much can 
be said, where they take politics seriously, and you said something 
yesterday that they want to take seriously. It is a great part of Vir- 
ginia. Having married a southwest Virginian, I discount some of 
the things I hear about the Ninth District. But, on the other hand, 
I am going to ask Dean Dietrick in about 3 or 4 minutes, to give you 
a bird’s-eye view of agriculture in Virginia. That is going to be fol- 
lowed by Dr. Young, for a few minutes more. Dr. Young is in charge 
of the agriculture research, and I think he can pinpoint some of the 
problems. 

And Bill Daughtray will have a word. 

Dean Dietrick, will you take over for a minute or two? 

Dean Drerrick. I hardly know just what to do this morning. 
The chairman of the committee said I could have 10 minutes, and the 
president said I could have 3 or 4. 

Who is the immediate boss ? 

Dr. Newman. The last is the order. 

Dean Drerrick. The last is the order. 

Dr. Newman said to you people that we are delighted to have you 
with us. We are delighted for many reasons, delighted to be able to 
sit at the table and chat, and all the professors at VPI welcome the 
opportunity to get a breakfast like that which was served this morning. 
We don’t ordinarily have those. 

Dr. Newman. Your time is nearly up. 

Dean Dierrickx. All Virginians, both native Virginians, Dr. New- 
man, and those who have been adopted by the State, I think, are proud 
of Virginia and agriculture in Virginia. 

Colonists sailed up the James River in 1607. In 1607 they found in 
Virginia ideal combinations of topography, climate conditions, and 
soil types for a sound agriculture. 

Toled Smith expressed the feeling of all when he said, “Heaven and 
earth never agreed better to find a place for man’s habitation.” 

Dr. Newman. Did the Texans hear that? Go ahead. 

Dean Dierricx. Later, Commodore Maury marveled at the produc- 
tivity of the area, exclaiming that everything cultivated in France, 
Germany, and England would grow here equally well, with other 
things besides. 

Later, settlers in Virginia and the valley, northern Virginia, and the 
great southwest, found conditions equally favorable for agriculture. 
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Seldom have soil types, any place, topography and elevation been so 
favorably combined for development of great agriculture as in 
Virginia. 

Elevation and topography raised from level fields, from sea level or 
slightly above, along the coast, through the rolling fields of middle and 
northern Virginia, to the mountain areas of western Virginia and the 
southwest, reaching an elevation of 5,000 feet or more. Soils range 
from the sandy loams in eastern Virginia to the clay loams in the 
southwest. In climate the State is practically free from extremes, 
either of heat or of cold. The average annual temperature of the State 
is 57.9 degrees. 

Rainfall varies by sections, with an average for the State just under 
42 inches. 

The average growing season for the State averages from 178 to 212 
days, with an average of 193 days. 

With such agricultural advantages, Virginia was destined to become 
an important agricultural State. 

The total annual cash income for the State is almost a half billion 
dollars, and is composed pretty largely or approximately of 56.4 
income from livestock and livestock products, and approximately 
43.6 percent from crops, making a total, as you note, of $454 million, 
almost a half billion dollars. 

Government payments add a little over $4 million to this, bringing 
the grand total to $459 million. 

I think you might be interested just in a word about the various 
crops making up these totals. In other words, field crops make up 
34.8 percent of the total of the gross receipts. Fruits make up 4.8 
percent, and other crops make up 4 percent, bringing the total to 43.6 
percent, all of which is derived from crops. 

From livestock products, dairy products bring in 15.6 percent, meat 
animals, 17.9 percent, poultry and eggs, 22.7 percent, making 56.4 
percent income derived from the sale of livestock and _ livestock 
products. 

Now, of course, crops will vary a little but from year to year as to 
which ones are the most important, but, in general, there is not too 
much change, and here, on this side of the board I have listed Virginia’s 
10 leading cash enterprises, and that was for the year 1954. 

First is tobacco, which constitutes 18.5 percent of the total; the dairy 
products, 15.6 percent; cattle and calves, 10 percent; broilers, 9 per- 
cent—and so on down the list. 

The others of these 10 leading commodities are eggs, hogs, peanuts, 
turkeys, apples, and forest production. 

Now, I do want to take just a minute to show you a chart here 
which I am not going to take time to go into detail on, to show the 
various districts of the State, insofar as the crop areas are concerned. 

In other words, I just want to take just a moment here to talk about 
the crops which I mentioned over here. 

Tobacco, which is first in the State, tobacco is grown in this area 
through here, and in this area [indicating], 5 and 6, and of course, 
burley tobacco, down in southwest Virginia. 

The dairy products are grown in the Washington milkshed and in 
the valley and all over the State around the cities of Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and are spread pretty much around the State. 
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Cattle and calves, beef production is around in southwest Virginia 
and this area around here and in the valley and spread out in different 
areas of the State. 

Broilers are mostly on the Eastern Shore of Virginia and in the 
valley area. 

The eggs, of course, are produced pretty largely all over the State. 

The hogs are down here, and the peanut area is this area down here. 
Hogs are produced all over the State, but the principal production is 
in that area [indicating]. Peanuts also are in this area. 

Turkeys primarily are in the valley of Virginia, up in that section 
there [indicating]. 

Apnles, again, are primarily in the valley, some in the southwest, 
in the Roanoke area, and some sections over in here. 

Forests are distributed all over the State. I attempted in the 
limited time to give you a brief picture of agriculture in the State. 
We cannot hope, of course, to give you a thorough picture of agricul- 
ture of Virginia in any 4 or 5 minutes. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. NEwMAN. Thank you, Dean Dietrick. 

Dr. Young, I believe we gave you an assignment, and I don’t know 
exactly what, but there is a limit on the time. You go ahead and point 
out anything you think is very pertinent for these people to under- 
stand about our situation, and any emphasis on the small farms that 
you care to give. 

Dr. Young. 

Dr. Youne. Ladies and gentlemen, I want to make it very plain 
that I didn’t have to come to Virginia from New York. I exercised 
my freedom of choice and I came here, because I wanted to. I did 
exercise my freedom of choice. That is something you can’t say for 
these Virginians, because they were born here. They didn’t move 
away. They loved it so much that they decided to stay. I think 
they have a point. I have been here 25 years, and I have enjoyed it 
very much. 

I was ee to speak today about some of the problems of Vir- 
ginia agriculture. 

Up in Cornell University, about the time I was a freshman, they had 
a dean + there who retired in the spring of 1913. I became a fresh- 
man in the fall of 1913. His name was Liberty Hyde Bailey. He 
once made this remark. He said: 

Every farmer should make a comfortable living from the land, rear a family, 
carefully and well, leave the farm in a little better condition than he found it, 
and become a useful citizen of his community. 

I believe, if we can find out some way of increasing the farm in- 
come, that is the dollars, that he will find it very easy to accomplish 
these other objectives. 

I want to talk very briefly about the problems connected in farm 
mcome. I imagine this committee is interested in that problem, Pat, 
the economics of the situation. 

So I expect the principal economic problem that faces Virginia 
aes is to acquire enough money so they can support their families 
well. 

Now, why our farm income is low: I think if we can answer the 
question of why our farm income is low, we probably could make up 
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in the process a pretty fair list of the farm problems of the State, the 
economic problems of the State. 

I have listed here about nine reasons, which I think are important 
reasons why farm incomes are low. ' 

The one I have listed first, and which I think is probably most im- 
portant, is the small size of farms. Of course, the farm ought to be 
large enough to furnish enough work so the farmer and his family 
can stay profitably employed throughout the years and throughout 
their working days. That is the problem. And many of our farms 
aren’t quite that large enough. I think that that probably is our 
most important single economic problem, the matter of size, inade- 
quate size. I do not mean necessarily inadequate acres. I am talking 
about the total amount of business on the acres. 

You know you can put a large poultry farm on 50 acres, and have 
a whole lot of business on that limited number of acres. I am talking 
in terms of amount of work on the farm and not the acres, necessarily. 

The second reason why some farm incomes are low is they don’t get 
good crop yields, the yields of crops are low. 

The third reason I would list why some farm incomes are low is 
because they have low producing livestock, or they don’t know how 
to take care of it, and they get low production rate from their 
chickens and cows and pigs and their beef, and animals, and so on, 
pigs and sheep. 

The fourth reason I list why some farm incomes are low is they 
use labor inefficiently. 

The most important reason why farmers use labor inefficiently, is 
that they do not have enough business, the farm is not large enough. 
That is probably the most important single reason. 

The fourth reason ties up with the first one, and depends on it. 

Then the fifth reason, I believe, the fifth reason I have listed here 
why some farm incomes are low is they don’t use their capital invest- 
ment well. In other words, they have too much of their capital invest- 
ment idle for too large a percentage of the time. 

We have in this State, and all through the East, and I suppose 
all through the United States in a way, a lot of what I call sleeping 
acres, practically doing nothing. We have here about 43 percent of 
our farmland in this State are forests and we get from those forests 
about a gross return of a dollar an acre. Of course that is not enough. 
a land is, in a sense, sleeping. The acres are sleeping, they are not 
working. 

Then the sixth thing I listed here is inadequate financing. I am 
not going into that inadequate financing as far as individuals are 
concerned, their operating costs, and their capital requirements; that 
involves, of course, the Farm Credit Administration, and banking 
system, andsoon. I won’t go into that. 

The seventh thing I have listed is the failure on the farm to take 
advantage of marketing requirements and demands. That is particu- 
larly true of local markets. 

We find some of our most prosperous farmers in the State take ad- 
vantage of the local farm department, produce especially, and demand 
that local market. Of course, a large percentage of our products go to 
New York City and larger markets. That advantage of not taking 
advantage of market requirements and demands, particularly in 
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regard to quality, is an important reason why some farmers make less 
money than others. 

The eighth thing I have listed here is inefficient marketing through- 
out the channels of trade. That is something that the farmer is usu- 
ally not to blame for, but the problem very often starts right down 
there on the farm. 

Take, for example, potatoes. A man made a study—a man started 
marketing potatoes and found out the reasons why they shrink. The 
process of marketing is due mainly to things that occur on the farm 
before the potatoes enter the channels of trade. 

So, the farmer himself, cannot blame the marketing system for ineffi- 
ciency of markets. A lot of it starts—don’t misunderstand me—right 
down there on the farm. 

The next thing I have listed is unfavorable economic conditions 
beyond the control of the farmer himself, and I won’t go into that. 

want to take up that first problem a little bit more in detail, the 
one, the small size of farms, because I consider that is our most im- 
portant single economic problem facing the Virginia farmer. 

In 1950, according to the census of agriculture—and I want to say, 
according to the census of agriculture we had about 151,000 farms in 
Virginia—the census calls those pieces of property farms. I want to 
express it in that way. They called them farms. I don’t admit they 
are all farms, but that is what the census says they are. 

Seventy-five percent of what the census called farms, this 75 percent 
of this 151,000 were smaller than 50 acres in size, smaller than 50 acres 
in size. 

Fifty percent had gross sales of farm products of less than $600— 
half of them. 

Sixteen percent were commercial farms, with a gross farm—excuse 
me—36 percent, I skipped a line—36 percent were commercial farms, 
with a gross farm sales of farm products of $1,200 or more per farm. 
They are the real farmers in the State, 36 percent. That is 54,000 
farms. They constitute our real farms. 

Then we iad another group of so-called commercial farms, num- 


peeing 24,000 that constitutes 16 percent of our total, the total num- 


ber of pieces of property listed in the census as farms. Those farms’ 
sales of products was $250 to $1,199 each, with the operator working 
off the farm less than 100 days, and members of the family—let’s put 
it that way—the sum total of the amount of money earned by the oper- 
ator off the farm, less than 100 days, plus the amount of money earned 
by other members of the family was not as much as gross sales of farm 
products. 

I believe, in my judgment, that 24,000 farms, or one-eighth of the 
total listed by the census constitutes in the main our farm problem 
in Virginia. That group, about one-eighth of the total, constitutes 
it. I mean, the main Tete problem is involved with about one- 
eighth of the farms. 

We have 14 percent of our farms which the census says are part- 
time farms. ese part-time farms have sales from $250 to $1,199 
per farm and the income brought in from the operator working off 
the farm 100 days or more, plus the other members of the family, 
exceed that amount, the amount of sales from the farm. 

That is why they are called part-time farms. Fourteen percent of 
our farms are that type. 
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Thirty-four percent of our farms are residential farms, with a 
total value of sales for farm products of less than $250. That is 
52,000 farms listed by the census, selling less than $250. 

What does that mean? That means he has a little chickenhouse 
in the backyard, 15 by 15, puts in 40 hens in 2 rooms, sells the eggs 
a eats one-third of them, that is about the description of that 
arm. 

I leave it to you: Is that a farm? Is that something we are inter- 
ested in? I don’t think we are. I don’t think we are interested 
in that type of farm problem, in my judgment. You men might not 
agree with me. 

This 14 percent, plus the 34 makes 48 percent, or 73,000 farmers 
who earn more living off the farm than on it. I doubt that that 
constitutes a farm problem in this State. I believe they are prob- 
ably somebody else’s problem and not our problem there. 

One more thing and I am through. 

I believe probably that at the present time that figure is probably 
larger than it was in 1949 and 1950, because, since 1949 there has 
been a movement of the farm-labor force off the farm in this State. 
We have moved about 12 percent of our farm-labor force off the 
farm into industry and other occupations, from 1949 to 1954. I 
don’t have any more recent figures. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Newman. Thank you, Dr. Young. 

Mr. Daughtray, can you contribute something from the Agriculture 
<xtension Service about what we are trying to do to reach these 
smaller groups, or small farms? 

Mr. Davuenurray. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in our total 
extension program, as most of you people know, we have the primary 
responsibility of trying to take the findings of research, not only from 
the colleges and the Department of Agriculture, but from industry 
and other sources of research, to our farm people, and help them 
get that applied to the practical situation. 

In this State, we have 100 counties. We have at the present time 
a corps of Extension workers, and by “corps” I mean at least one 
worker. We have a few counties where we have one worker. In 
most cases, we have a county agent and a home demonstration agent. 

In about 40 counties where we have a high Negro population we 
have Negro Extension workers. We have a total of approximately 
350 county workers at the present time. 

With the large demands, and the different types of programs deal- 
ing with all the technical aspects of these various groups which Dean 
Dietrick and Dr. Young mentioned, we have not been able to give to 
the individual farm family the attention that we feel is necessary to 
help those folks study their situation from a management standpoint 
and to determine what shifts can be made to improve the situation 
on the farm, to better utilize and get maximum returns. 

As you gentlemen so well know, Congress, 2 years ago, provided 
some increase in the funds for “Research and extension,” with the not 
necessarily directive, but the clear implication, I think, that the major 
portion of those funds should be used to try to do more intensive work 
on individual farm situations. 

So we have set up in this State what we call certain pilot counties, 
in farm and home development. That is the term we use to describe 
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this particular een of the program, and we have placed in those 
counties some additional workers who have the specific job of working 
with a given number of farm families, trying to help those people, 
inventory their present resources, determine what some of the major 
problems on that farm are, what are some of the major strengths, 
what adjustments might be made in the operation of the farm to better 
utilize the resources and improve the income. 

Those counties were selected by members of our staff. Then we 
went to the county and discussed the phase of the program with the 
county personnel of our staff, with what we called our agricultural 
advisory boards in those counties, and with our governing boards, that 
is, the county board of supervisors, with whom we cooperate, in carry- 
ing on extension work throughout the State. We try to get those coun- 
ties selected to give representation of the different production areas 
within the counties; with the help of our advisory committees, we try 
to select farm situations which would be pretty representative of the 
total of the county. We didn’t attempt to go to the large farms. We 
didn’ attempt to go to the very small farm, but rather, to get a repre- 
sentative situation. 

One of our great big problems to date in this phase of the program 
is that of personnel. Industry is in position to, and is, outbidding us 
for personnel, and we are having difficulty, folks, in getting the per- 
sonnel to man the situation as it should be. However, I > feel we 
are making some progress. 

Yesterday, at your hearing, there was one of the farmers who testi- 
fied from Smyth County, I Tales, Mr. Jennings, that we have been 


working with in this phase of the program. 


I am encouraged by the possibilities of that approach. We find that 
our farm people want that type of assistance, that right now, I believe, 
they are more ready for some help in determining management prob- 
lems and what adjustments can be made, that type of thing, than they 
have been at any time, certainly since I have been with the Extension 
Service. The response is good and I feel that the program offers a 
great deal. 

We have a lot of problems. We have these varying situations. 
The problem which we run into very often is where the total resources, 
land resources, are so small that under the type of agriculture adapted 
to the particular area it is almost impossible for that family to put 
into effect any system that will give an adequate return. So we talk 
with those folks, and those conditions, about the ae of sup- 
plementing their income from off-farm sources. e have had some 
success in leleine a few families do that type of thing. 

In Virginia I feel that we need a good deal more industries scat- 
tered throughout rural areas, to offer additional employment to many 
of our farm families. They should live on the farm, should utilize 
the resources they have, but do need some supplemental source of 
income. 

So, just briefly, we have tried to those counties for this par- 
ticular effort, in about this way, which you see, does give us a pretty 
representative distribution throughout the State. 

e hit most all of our major production areas, all of our major 
types of agriculture, and we do feel that we are learning a 
deal as to the approach to this particular method of Extension as- 
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sistance to farm families in the various areas, and we find that our 
approach is somewhat different in this eastern end that it might be 
in the southwest, due to the type of topography, the thinking and 
background of those people; so we are learning a lot as Extension 
pare om along with, we hope, being of some assistance to those farm 
amilies, 

I would like to mention this, folks: I don’t reckon you ever thought 
of it, but very often I see in press releases and other places indica- 
tions of conflict between the college, and more speciGealh , the Exten- 
sion Service and other agricultural encies working in the States. 

Here in Virginia we are very peta of the relationship which we 
have between agencies, the cooperation and effort, joint effort, which 
takes place on many of the problems we are trying to do something 
with in the State. 

We have proceeded on the basis that when we have differences of 
opinion or conflict comes up, that we get together and talk ver 
frankly ; as I express it, put our cards right on the top of the table. We 
don’t always agree, but we do have an understanding, and we do 
reach a method of approach, which we can all agree upon, and, due 
to that, I feel that in a number of cases of the total agricultural pro- 

ram, that we have been able to make progress, beyond what we would 

ave been able to do, if each agency had proceeded on its own without 
any effort of trying to arrive at some common approaches, each group 
contributing that which it is best prepared to contribute. 

So we are, in Virginia, very proud of the relationship which we 
have between agencies, and the way they work together. 

I have taken a little too much time. 

Dr. Newman. Thank you, Mr. Daughtray. 

Mr. Thompson and members of the subcommittee, it seems to me 
if I would summarize here as far as what these gentlemen have said, 
it would be that Dr. Young feels that our problem in terms of small 
farms is basically perhaps regulated to direct our attention to about 
8 percent of our farm—is that about right? 

r. Youna. One-eighth of our farms. 

Dr. Newman. Excuse me; one-eighth. And I think that analysis 
is perhaps true. 

n the other hand, he has growth in size and lack of capital and 
lack of financing, and, as my friend, Lou Pardue, from Kentucky, 
remarked the other day, unless we have a Nation or economy or democ- 
racy that can find a place for the one-gallus farmer, and that is a 
Kentucky expression, not a Virginia expression, that we, perhaps, 
are not facing the situation—— 

Dr. Youne. One-sixth; not one-eighth. 

Dr. Newman. That makes it work. 

One-sixth. 

Mr. Jennings and chairman of the subcommittee, it seems to me 
as far as we see it, a little more removed, of course, from the gentle- 
men you talked to yesterday out on the farm line, but, studying this 
situation all the time, that is about the proposition, rather than this 
one-sixth not getting along as well as perhaps we would like to see 
aes but are coer a the critical situation that eee is. 

ow, you have been most generous in sitting, and I imagine you 
have neue everything we as (wr Ym ct . 
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We appreciate your sitting, but probably there are questions, and 
I don’t know that we directed any solutions to you, but pinpointed 
the situation as far as you gentlemen are concerned. 

Take over. You gentlemen may shoot at us. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Thank you, Dr. Newman. 

Any questions by any member of the subcommittee that they would 
like to ask these gentlemen who have just testified, and given us the 
benefit of this good wisdom ? 

On the right? Any on the left? 

Perhaps you feel it has been somewhat repetition in giving us these 
statistics and figures; however, it is exactly what we are seeking. 
It is certainly what I am seeking to bring to other members of the 
subcommittee, because their problems, in many cases, are different, 
but we all share many problems, and, if I can, through your help, 

ive them a better insight of the agricultural problems and the picture 
in Virginia, and especially in southwest Virginia, then I feel that we 
have accomplished a great deal, and will assist materially in our 
deliberations. 

I want to digress just one moment here if I might, and introduce 
the chairman of the Research and Extension Subcommittee, who is 
here with us—I happened to serve on that subcommittee last year 
and I know we y fee quite some time on consolidation of many appro- 
priations—Mr. Abernethy, of Mississippi. 


Tom, would you like to say a word, in that connection? 

Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Yes. I am somewhat like another Member of 
Congress who, when called upon, said, “If there is anything in the 


world that sounds sweet to a Member of Congress it is the sound of 

his own voice; if there is anything that bores him, it is the sound of 

wee Member’s voice.” |Laughter.] So, I am pleased to speak 
riefly. 

Being chairman of this particular subcommittee, which is a new 
subcommittee, incidentally, is somewhat of a novelty to me. Legisla- 
tivewise, we have not had too much work assigned us. 

We did have one piece of legislation with which your Extension 
Director is familiar. Probably all of you are. It consolidated the 
research acts. 

I recall that some of the Extension people recommended that we 
take one feature out of one of the acts which required that a maximum 
of 25 percent of the funds be earmarked for marketing research. I 
presume you remember that. I did not agree with their reasoning. 
I think the greatest trouble that we have in agriculture today is mar- 
keting. We have surpluses in all the fields. We have controls on many 
crops. We have attempted to control the production of certain crops. 
In them and others there is overproduction, 

Not discounting the excellent work which the Extension Service is 
doing in the production field—in teaching our farmers how to produce 
more—lI think there is a lack of effort devoted to marketing. I was 
particularly impressed yesterday with the testimony of your com- 
missioner of agriculture, Mr. Brinkley, when he brought out the 
information about some very fine marketing work that had been done 
in the apple and poultry industries of your State. He disclosed that 
a little effort toward marketing not only had solved some of the prob- 
lems of your apple farmers and poultrymen, but it added considerably, 
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quite considerably, incidentally, to the income of the people of the 
community. 

So, in the production field there is work to be done. Likewise, in the 
marketing field there is equal, if not more, work to be done. 

Pat, I would like to say to you and your constituents that it is 
certainly a real pleasure for me to be here in this great old State. Iam 
almost as familiar with this particular territory as is Pat himself. For 
14 years now I have been traveling up and down Highway 11. I have 
spent a night or so in every motor court along the highway from 
Bristol to Pulaski. I left shoes, bags, luggage, razors, Ne most every- 
thing imaginable in these various courts, all to the betterment of you 
Virginians. You know how you go off and leave things. So, I have 
some stock in this section. [Laughter.] I have made that much con- 
tribution to the economy of this State. 

Dr. Newman. Mr. Abernethy, we are delighted to have you here. 

I would like to issue an invitation that will stand forever for you 
to stop on the campus, because we have an honor system here, and 
everything you leave, sir, will be sent to you. 

I had a member of the highway staff up here one time, and was try- 
ing to get a “yes” out of him about the streets. We are on State prop- 
erty, and they are furnishing us the roads. 

He said “Yes.” I was driving, going to Richmond to take him back 
to headquarters, when he said, “My goodness, I left a briefcase. I 
don’t mind that, but there is some instrument in it.” 

I said, “Fellow, if it is stolen, it will be the contractors working on 
this campus and not the students.” Come back. 

I think our people agree with you, and your people agree, with the 
emphasis on processing, because processing, I believe, is part of the 
answer before you get to marketing. 

I do not know if we have an answer, but, after a number of years, 
we have a processing laboratory on this campus in the research aspect. 
Through that, I am hoping that we will learn more to take to the 
farmer, on the manner and the shape he has to get his stuff in before 
marketing it further properly. 

I think land-grant colleges are moving into that angle through 
the marketing proposition, and that will Seat some fruit. 

Excuse me for rising. 

Mr. Jenntnos. I appreciate that contribution. 

I want to again thank the staff. 

Dr. Newman. Before you leave, may I ask one question ? 

Mr. Jenntnos. Sure you may. 

Dr. Newman. The way I look at this thing—and I am just kind 
of a janitor and man of all trades around here—but if it were put up 
to me, and I don’t understand, and I try to learn, I don’t have a solu- 
tion to this, but if Dr. Young was right on the size of the farm and 
inadequacy of capital, and this perhaps is entirely wrong, how far— 
what is it, Parke, Farmers Home Administration? Is that it? 

Mr. Brinxtey. That is right. 

Dr. Newman. Is that right? 

Mr. Brtnxuey. That is right. 

Dr. Newman. What are the rules governing, and can they get in 
the picture of oe of capital and on the farm itself? I used to 
serve on that board, and the minute the fellow got out where he needed 
a little more to move forward, then the act didn’t apply. You catch 
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what I mean? I remember one instance back in Halifax, Pa., a little 
boy, starting from scratch, needed that help and so forth, got to the 
point if he hired a man to help him in certain seasons of the year he 
was not eligible for that loan. That does not make sense to me, if the 
crux of this thing is a unit that will enable that fellow to go forward. 
Am I correct or wrong on that, Parke? 

Mr. Brinxiey. Fundamentally, the Farmers Home Administration 
works with those farmers who are not able to get credit from banks 
and production-credit associations, that group, 

Then, when they get them on their feet to the point where they can 
borrow from your regular lending agencies, then-—— 

Dr. Newman. How is the fellow ever going to get on his feet, is 
ant ; am talking about? I have seen a good many, as I sat on that 

ard. 

I do not know if that is pertinent to the problem. Somewhere in 
there there is something about getting that fellow on his feet and yet 
not quite getting them on their feet. 

Mr. Brinxuizy. After they start working with him—and I think 
Dr. Young has a better answer to it—after they start working with 
him, they can go on until they get him paid out, and it has contributed, 
oh, in thousands of cases in Virginia. 

i served on the first committee in my home county, and we in the 
late thirties bought some 20 farms about the county, that they were 
em 30 or 40 pe 40 years, to pay for them, and the bulk of them 

ave paid for them in 7 or 8 years. 

Of course, that was the opportune time to buy them, as you know. 

Mr. Jenntnas. Dr. Young, I believe you brought this problem up. 
Would you care to make a further observation ? 

Dr. Young. I believe Dr. Newman brought up two questions. One 
is fine. They recognize financial agencies, the Farm redit Agency, 
and banks, and so on. They loan money to the people who wanes 
because they are good credit risks. If they are good credit risks, they 
offer the right kind of security. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration offers money to those that can- 
not qualify, as I understand, on the security basis. The objection has 
sometimes been raised that all these farm lending agencies be put under 
1 roof, under 1 tent. Obviously, if you put them under 1 tent, a poor 
credit risk with a good credit risk combined under 1 tent, then these 
debentures, sold on the securities markets in New York, for example, 
will have to bring a higher interest rate. If that is true, it will mean 
oe to everybody who oesots money. So they will have to be sepa- 
ra 


The other one: What is a family farm? 

I worked with the Farmers’ Home Administration, the old Resettle- 
ment Administration, here at the college for a long time, and I ob- 
jected very seriously to what I thought was the wrong definition of 
the family-sized farm. 

I ran into this and made farm-management recommendations to 
these local committees. 

I. would say: “Well, why not have more business on that farm, in- 
crease the size of business by putting more dairy cows on and intensify 
the business?” 

Sooner or later, the question came up, “That isn’t a family-sized 
farm. That fellow would have to hire somebody to help him.” 
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“What do you mean, hire somebody ?” 

“That is not the definition.” 

I got somebody to say the Congress put that definition in there. 
I hope that is not so. 

A family-sized farm, in my judgment, the average family-size farm 
in the United States is just about a two-man farm. The operator 
works full time and then members of this family work the equivalent 
of about 6 months, and on the average he has about 6 months’ labor, 
which makes it about a 2-man farm. 

As I understand it, as I was told, the definition of a family-size 
farm that would qualify for a loan or Farmers’ Home Administration 
loan would exclude a man efficient enone to do a good, efficient job, 
thereby putting thumbs down on the fellow and not letting him rise. 
It seems to me our problem is to help that man rise out of that 
situation, and not keep him there. 

Mr. Jenninos. Thank you, Doctor, for the additional observation. 

It is a real pleasure for me to return here in this capacity. As Ross 
Bass said, he never knew I attended school before, until my son told 
him, driving up here. 

Dr. Newman. I resent that remark. 

Mr. Bass. He never shows us any indication of it. 

Dr. Newman. Sometimes, of course, you cast bread on the water 
and sometimes it does not come back. 

Mr. Jenntnes. When John tells you about Peter, you find out more 
about John than you do Peter. 

Ross would not recognize it, Doctor. He is from Tennessee. 

Mr. Bass. I am through. 

Mr. Jenninos. I do appreciate, and it is a real honor to be back 
here. I might say to the members the last time I was in this hall 
I was here working my way through school waiting on tables. I feel 
it is an honor to be back. 

At this time, I want to recognize the chairman of our subcommittee, 
the Honorable Clark Thompson, of Texas. 

Oh, I might say this: Gentlemen, I made one great discovery on this 
family-farms subcommittee. I received an admission from a Texan 
that they have small farms in Texas. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomrson, Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. President. 
This is a very interesting way for us to conclude a series of hearings. 
We started down in Texas. e do have a small-farm problem down 
there. But, true to the traditions of Texas, it is a big problem, I will 
tell you. [Laughter.] 

It so happens, we started deep in the heart of Texas, in my con- 
gressional district, in a little town called Hallettsville, and we worked 
across Texas, stopping overnight at A. and M. College, breaking bread 
with them in the morning, just as we have with you this morning. 

That night, by a rare accident, we happened to hit LSU at Baton 
Rouge on the night of the football game, but we managed to stay 
over long enough to have breakfast with them. 

Now we find up here what may be the end of our field hearings, 
breaking bread with you, and hearing your views on our common 
problem. 
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Our definition of the family-size farm, by the way, is perhaps of 
interest to you. Congress, so far as I know, has not fixed the size, 
nor have they officially defined what is mean by that term. 

We had to have some basis to work on. We first wondered whether 
size had anything to do with it, and concluded that it did not, because, 
on that 5- or 10-acre chicken farm you may employ a dozen or 15 
people, as I understand it. 

So, as we searched our own understanding of the problem that we 
were trying to solve, we decided that for our purpose the family- 
sized farm was an economic unit, on which the family had been accus- 
tomed to earning its living, the kind of a living that you described to 
us, Doctor, a self-respecting family living, without having to go out- 
side for any great amount of help, that would not preclude the employ- 
ment of a man to help get the harvest in, or to get 2 or 3 of them, but, it 
is a place where the family lived and reared their children and sent 
them off to school and then perhaps the old folks settled down to enjoy 
their later years. That was exactly what it was, and that is what we 
have adhered to, as we have crossed the country. 

Our greatest problem perhaps has been the family who could no 
longer manage it, not from any fault of their own, not because they 
were not efficient farmers, but because they did not have their fair 
— of the production of whatever it was that that farm should 
produce. 

In general, it has hinged on cotton in our part of the country, and, 
as we have worked east, we have continued with the cotton problem 
and we have run into peanuts and tobacco, too. 

Here, you have an entirely different situation from what we have in 
Texas, and yet you have the common problem, that they just cannot 
produce enough to get enough income to continue. 

We did not want to rule out the part-time farmer and we did not 
rule him out, part-time farmers, because they cannot make a go of it 
on the land, and they have to go to town, they have to get a job on the 
highway, to get a little money to pay taxes with, in order that they may 
afford to keep their farms. 

Well, so much for that. Now, you shed new light for us today, and 
we appreciate it very much. ‘Ail this will go in the record, in the 
printed hearings, and we will study over it. You, of course, will 
receive copies, and you will study it with us, and then I am sure you 
will advise us further. 

We did not begin this series of hearings as some people approach a 
thing of the kind, in order to prove a theory. They say the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture too often turns to the back of the book and finds 
the — and they then work backwards from that to lay out the 

roblem. 
In the State Yea ae they say they have to have a problem for 
every solution. at is the way they express it. 

However, we knew definitely there was a problem. We went out 
to the forks and creeks and listened to people who lived with that 
problem every day. 

I think we are coming up with some recommendations that will make 
the life of the family farmer a better one, far more stable than it is 
now, and that will stop this distressing, dangerous tendency away 
from the farm and into town. 
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That is the thing that led to the economic collapse, and, if I worded 
that more properly, that led, even if it did not lead to, it led the eco- 
nomic collapse of the late twenties and early thirties. 

On that problem we spent many, many hours and days and weeks 
and years in the middle thirties to reverse it, to take the people who 
are able to farm, if they could get a piece of land to farm on, put them 
back on the farm again. 

In recent year, that tendency, unfortunately, again has reversed, 
and it is going back toward the cities again, where it is becoming 
increasingly hard to find a job. 

We do not accept a suggestion that was made in a sadistic way, 
“Well, if he can’t make it on the farm, tell him to go to town to get 
a job. 

Well, a man who has worked for many years, perhaps a generation 
or two, to get that farm, to just tell him to go to town and get a job, 
dismiss it that way, is beyond any thought of ours at all. We do not 
intend to have that happen, but we intend to find the solution, to make 
the rural life what we think it should be. 

Just one other thing, which will refresh you: We have had many 
hearings, and we have listened to eee Ser ems. 

Now, I do not mean that they were bellaches. They were not com- 
plaints. These were honest farmers, who came to us there to present 
their problems, so we could find the solution. 

Between Hallettsville, Tex., and Blacksburg, Va., we have not had 
any requests for handouts, no “give me’s” whatever. We have been 
told time after time, “Gentlemen, we don’t want subsidies. Of course, 
if we have to have some help to place us on a parity with other parts 
of the economy, we will accept it for awhile, but we don’t want our 
farm business set up on the basis of a subsidy.” That has been the 
universal opinion expressed to us by the farmers. That is quite con- 
trary to what some people, who are not familiar with it, have said and 
page Ten back he job in Washington. Very likel 

0, we go on now to the job in ington. ikely, we 

ill ask you to come there and ‘testify from time to time. We will 
tackle the problem. We always welcome your suggestions, even 
though we may not specifically request them, I doso now, Dr, New- 
man. You arerequested. And we will see what happens. 

You have been most kind to us this morning, and we appreciate it. 

age you so much, especially for the privilege of breaking bread 
with you. 

Dr. Newman. Mr. Thompson, speaking for the group here, I would 
like to say, sir, that for the staff that is here, I purposely selected some 
of our top experts, our top administrators, 

I will again tell you how much it has meant to us in having the 
opportunity to have you with us, and I sincerely mean that. 

ertainly, we have gained from your observations, sir, a real faith 
and hope, and feel that you people have a difficult task, and we have 
confidence that you can contribute to its solution, 

If, in our meager way, we can be of any further help, we shall. 

I do want to say this: I have been back to this institution now about 
8 or 9 years, and there is one thing I am right proud of—this institu- 
tion. I have never been connected with any organization that is dem- 
onstrating any more teamwork than is the case in the School of Agri- 
culture, and we are actually reaching the point where we have team- 
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work between agriculture and the engineers. When you get that, you 
are making progress. 

So we are most happy to have you, and I am sorry you have to 
rush off. I hope this whole group will come again. 

Mr. Daventray. May I have one word? 

Dr. Newman. Yes. 

Mr. Davueutrar. I wanted to say, and I think I speak for both 
Dr. Young and myself in Extension, that we are delighted to see 
this Research and Extension Subcommittee established. Certainly, 
we feel in Virginia this problem of marketing is one of primary 
importance, and we are trying to give attention to it. Dr. Love could 
so well tell you, one of our great problems is personnel. 

However, in our Extension, right now, we have three’ key vacan- 
cies. Is that right? 

Dr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Davuaurray. We do want the suggestions of you folks on the 
things you feel we might be able to do to help this marketing situa- 
tion. One of your witnesses yesterday testified that they established 
the first graded calves sale, beef calves sale, east of the Mississippi. 
I believe I am correct in that. 

I would just like to say this: That to Tennessee we will give the 
credit for having the first one, but we do claim the credit for, in Vir- 
ginia, having put that type of operation on the map. 

. Newman. Now it is becoming a bragging contest, so I think 
we'd better adjourn. 

Mr. Abernethy—maybe I am not talking about the same thing, 
Bill—but as administrator of this institution, I was awfully glad— 
did you not pass a bill this year, or was it last year, that gave us some 
freedom in pooling these finances? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Last year. 

Dr. Newman. Last year. 

Frankly, I think it is just a paper proposition, but it was a long 
step in the right direction. We have to juggle funds, and all that, 
and the other—I do not want to give you i idea we always have 
to juggle funds, but when you do not have enough you have to juggle 
them. We think that was a move in the right direction. 

I want to talk to you sometime and tell you that you can do more 
in that same direction. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The door is open. 

Mr. Jenninos. That is all. We will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:12 a. m., the meeting was concluded.) 


x 











